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EPHOD   AND  ARK 
I 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  and  critical  opinion  regarding  both 
the  "  ephod  "  and  the  "  ark  "  of  our  Old  Testament  is  extremely- 
unsatisfactory. 

The  so-called  "ark  of  the  Covenant"  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery. 
What  was  it  ?  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Where  did  it  go  to  ?  The 
later  Deuteronomistic  diaskeuasts  ^  and  the  Priestly  source  of  the 
Pentateuch  ^  do  indeed  pretend  to  tell  us  what  it  was  and  where  it 
came  from ;  but  critics  very  properly  reject  their  statements  as  un- 
historical.  Yet  while  the  Priestly  "  tabernacle"  has  long  since  been 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  imaginary  institutions  which  never  in  fact 
existed,  the  ark  refuses  to  be  dealt  with  so  summarily.  For  the  most 
ancient  historical  records  in  the  Old  Testament  bear  unimpeachable 
witness  to  the  existence  of  such  an  object  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Israelitish  monarchy.^  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  post- 
exilic  statements  have  been  discarded,  the  greatest  divergence  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  what  the  object  so  designated  actually  was, 
whether  in  respect  to  its  form  or  its  function,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  remoter  questions  of  its  origin  and  ultimate  fate. 

The  word  ins  is  plain  Hebrew  for  box.  It  is  used  of  the  coffin  in 
which  the  remains  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,^ 
and  of  the  collection-box  which  stood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to 

^  Deut.  lo,  1-5;  I  Kings  8,  9  21.  The  diaskeuastic  character  of  i  Bangs  8,  9  21  is 
obtrusive.  The  same  is  true  of  the  references  to  the  ark  in  Deut.  10,  1-5:  verse  ib  is 
obviously  interpolated  between  la  and  2;  3a a  (and  with  it  doubtless  the  last  two 
words  of  verse  2)  before  ja'^;  and  verse  5  before  verse  10.  These  passages,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  are  in  no  way  supported  by  Deut.  31,  26. 

=*  Ex.  25,  10 ff;  37,  I  ff;  cf.  31,  18. 

^  I  Sam.  4-7;  2  Sam.  6;  11,  iij  15,  24  ff;  i  Kings  2,  26. 

*  Gen.  50,  26;  cf.  Ex.  13,  19. 
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receive  the  money  contributions  of  the  people  for  the  repairs  of  the 
sacred  edifice.^ 

But  if  the  ark  which  the  Israelites  carried  into  battle  against  the 
Philistines,  and  David  later  removed  to  his  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
was  a  box,  what  did  it  contain  ?  For  of  course  a  box,  qua  box,  must 
contain  something.^  However  closely  another  utensil  —  whether  a 
stool,  a  chair,  or  a  couch  —  might  resemble  a  box  in  shape  and 
appearance,  it  would  scarcely  be  called  a  "  box  "  in  ancient  times, 
any  more  than  we  should  speak  of  such  an  object  as  a  "  receptacle."  ' 
Some  are  accordingly  of  the  opinion  that  the  ark  contained  a  meteo- 
rite or  other  sacred  stone,  transported  in  pre-historic  times  from  the 
desert  or  perhaps  from  Sinai-Horeb.  Others  think  it  may  have  con- 
tained an  idol  or  image  of  Yahwe.  Still  others  suggest  one  or  two 
aniconic  stones  employed  for  purposes  of  divination,  which  may 
have  furnished  the  cue  for  the  later  fiction  of  two  tables  of  stone  in- 
scribed with  the  commandments  declarative  of  the  divine  will.  One 
writer  seriously  proposes  the  brazen  serpent  made  by  Moses.^ 
The  only  point  upon  which  critics  are  very  generally  agreed  is  that 
the  ark  did  not  contain  the  Decalogue  engraved  on  two  tables  of 
stone,  as  represented  by  P  and  the  Deuteronomists. 

Just  now,  however,  it  is  the  fashion  to  deny  that  the  ark  was  a 
box  at  all,  except  perhaps  as  to  its  shape.  It  was  a  throne,  carried 
about  on  military  expeditions  or  deposited  in  the  principal  sanctu- 
ary, with  possibly  a  purely  imaginary  Yahwe  conceived  as  seated 
upon  it.    So  Dibelius,  who  has  written  the  most  elaborate  mono- 

^  2  Kings  12,  lo  f;  2  Chron.  24,  8  10  f.  In  recent  times  U'1\>T\  )1"1N  has  been  used 
in  the  sjoiagogue  to  designate  the  press  or  shrine  in  which  the  rolls  of  Holy  Scripture 
are  deposited.  This  usage  was  unknown  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era;  v.  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  II,  pp.  108  f. 

^  The  view  that  the  ark  was  a  mere  box,  which  contained  nothing,  is  actually  put 
forward  by  Kittel,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israeli,  I,  p.  542;  cf.  also  Schwally,  Semitische 
KriegsaltertUmer ,  I,  p.  10. 

^  This  is  the  common  sense  view  of  the  matter,  in  spite  of  all  the  cases  of  secondary 
meaning  (which  might  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold)  adduced  by  Meinhold  {Studien 
und  Kritiken,  LXXIV,  1901,  pp.  593  ff)  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  ark  was  a  chair 
caUed  a  "  box." 

*  Kennett,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  I,  p.  792. 
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graph  on  the  ark.^  But  for  an  extreme  example  of  the  sort  of  thing 
now  being  printed  upon  this  subject,  we  must  cite  Hugo  Gressmann. 
In  that  farrago  of  twentieth-century  midrash  covering  five  hundred 
pages  and  entitled  Mose  und  seine  Zeit^  which  is  already  quoted  as 
authority  for  facts  by  some  Old  Testament  students,  Gressmann 
represents  the  ark  as  the  original  throne  (that  is,  box-shaped  stool) 
of  Yahwe  and  his  most  sacred  symbol,  which,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  Moses,  Jethro  the  Midianite  obligingly  brought  from  the  mother 
sanctuary  of  Sinai  to  Kadesh  and  bestowed  upon  the  Israelites. 
Invisibly  seated  upon  this  vacant  stool,  Yahwe  thereafter  rode  before 
his  new-found  people,  their  guide  in  the  journeyings  through  the 
wilderness  and  their  palladium  in  the  day  of  battle.^  This  is  the 
actual  history  of  the  ark.  The  IsraeHtish  tradition  concerning 
it  went  much  further.  One  form  of  that  tradition  related  how  the 
sacred  stool  had  been  wrenched  from  Yahwe's  own  hands  by  Moses 
in  a  mighty  tussle  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai  {tuentihus  hircis,  we 
may  suppose) .  And  with  this  indispensable  object  in  his  possession, 
Moses  forced  the  helpless  Yahwe  to  accompany  the  Children  of 
Israel.^  But  the  learned  author  knows  that  this  is  not  the  only 
form  of  the  tradition  which  was  not  handed  down.  So  much  for 
the  ark. 

As  regards  the  ephod,  our  plight  is  even  worse.  Here  we  suffer 
not  merely  from  ignorance,  which  tempts  to  unbridled  exploits  of  the 
imagination,  but  from  more  or  less  definite  data  which  are  mutually 
contradictory. 

The  ephod  was  —  perhaps  among  other  things,  but  certainly  — 
an  apron  or  loincloth  ^  assumed  by  la3nnen  as  well  as  by  priests  when 
engaged  in  solemn  religious  exercises.    The  boy  Samuel  wore  an 

^  Die  Lade  Jahves.    Gottingen,  igo6.  '  L.  c,  pp.  440,  449;  cf.  pp.  235  ff,  353  f. 

*  Gottingen,  1913.  •*  Ibid.,  pp.  230  f. 

*  Etymologically  niDi<  (analogous  in  form  to  "liTK ,  girdle)  probably  signifies  "  that 
which  is  worn  in  front  ";  cf.  Arabic  'afada  and  wafada.  Lagarde  made  the  mistake  of 
deriving  from  a  usage  which  is  itself  secondary  a  meaning  still  further  removed  from 
the  primary  sense  of  the  root.  For  the  rest,  the  prevalent  assumption  that  Hebrew 
ISX  is  denominative  —  which  rests  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  verb  occurs  only 
in  P  —  is  extremely  precarious. 
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ephod  when  doing  duty  at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh^;  David  wore  an 
ephod,  and  apparently  not  much  else,  when  leaping  and  dancing 
before  the  ark  as  he  conveyed  it  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem.^  David 
was  not  a  priest,  and  had  no  conceivable  use  for  an  "  oracle  pouch," 
or  "oracle  belt,"  or  anything  else  connected  with  oracles^;  and 
whatever  duties  the  boy  Samuel  may  have  performed  at  Shiloh, 
the  author  of  the  story  certainly  has  no  intention  of  implying  that 
Eli  immediately  surrendered  to  that  stripling  his  most  sacred  and 
important  function. 

In  the  Priestly  institutions  of  later  times,  the  word  niDX  is  used  in 
a  somewhat  specialized,  but  closely  related  sense,  to  designate  a 
ceremonial  vestment  worn  by  the  High  Priest  over  both  his  tunic 
(njn3)  and  his  robe  (^"'Vd).'*  Repeated  readings  of  the  identical 
description  of  the  High  Priest's  ephod  contained  in  the  statutory 
directions  of  Ex.  28  and  in  the  account  of  its  manufacture  in  Ex.  39, 
yield  only  a  vague  idea  of  its  appearance ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  writer  thinks  of  it  as  a  piece  of  sumptuous  drapery,  of  no 
great  extent,  fastened  about  the  waist  by  means  of  a  belt  or  sash, 
and  suspended  from  the  shoulders  by  straps.  These  last,  however, 
were  apparently  less  for  the  support  of  the  ephod  than  for  the  sake 
of  the  breast-piece  (jK'n)  and  other  insignia  which  were  attached  to 
them.  And  here  again  the  point  should  be  especially  emphasized 
that  the  ephod  itself  had  no  connection  with  the  oracular  function 
of  the  High  Priest;  that  function  attached  to  the  ]^n,  not  to  the 
ephod.    The  Urim  and  Thummim  were  to  be  put  ^a  the  ]^n^  — 

1  I  Sam.  3,  18.  2  2  Sam.  6,  14. 

'  Against  Foote,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXI,  1902,  pp.  i  ff;  Elhorst, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  XXX,  1910,  pp.  259  ff;  and,  less  dis- 
tinctly, Sellin,  Orientalische  Studien  Theodor  Noldeke  zum  slebzigslen  Geburtstag  gewid- 
met,  pp.  669  ff,  who  compromises  on  the  view  that  the  ephod  was  a  linen  loincloth 
worn  exclusively  by  priests  in  their  sacred  ministrations,  which  however,  when  em- 
ployed in  divination,  was  gradually  differentiated  into  a  gorgeous  apron  supplemented 
with  a  receptacle  for  the  sacred  lots. 

*  Ex.  29,  s;  Lev.  8,  7;  cf.  Sirach  45,  8-10. 

'  Ex.  28,  30;  Lev.  8,  8.  In  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  §  97,  the  High  Priest  bears  on 
his  breast  rd  Xeyd/xevop  \6ytov,  while  the  ephod  is  merely  a  magnificent  ^wfn;  cf. 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  iii,  216  f. 
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whatever  that  may  mean.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Josephus  ^  as  well  as  of  rabbinical  tradition  ^  that  divi- 
nation by  means  of  the  ]^n  with  Urim  and  Thummim  never  got 
beyond  the  pages  of  the  Pentateuch. 

A  third  appHcation  of  the  word  niQK  in  our  Old  Testament  texts 
has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  stands  for  a  solid  body, 
carried,  not  worn,  and  only  by  priests,  who  cherish  it  as  the  specific 
instrument  of  divination.  In  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  the  sword  of 
■Goliath  (itself  wrapped  in  a  cloak)  lay  behind  such  an  "  ephod  ";  ^ 
evidently  the  latter  was  an  object  in  the  round,  standing  free.  Gid- 
eon, we  are  told,  manufactured  an  "  ephod  "  out  of  seventeen 
hundred  shekels  of  gold  which  the  people  contributed  for  the  purpose.* 

All  sorts  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  the  traits 
which  render  this  use  of  the  word  irreconcilable  with  the  other  two. — 
The  ceremonial  apron  was  sometimes  so  heavily  decorated  with  gold 
embroidery  that  it  "  stood  of  itself."  —  "  Ephod  "  was  used  also  of 
an  idol  attired  in  an  ephod.  —  Conversely,  the  ephod  was  primarily 
the  idol,  then  the  idol's  garment,  and  finally  the  ministrant's  loin- 
cloth. —  It  was  neither  an  idol  nor  a  loincloth,  but  always  a  bag  for 
the  sacred  lots ;  and  Gideon  devoted  to  it  at  most  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  seventeen  hundred  shekels  placed  at  his  disposal.  —  The 
ephod  was  essentially  an  instrument  of  divination,  which  might  be 
either  a  costly  idol  or  a  sacerdotal  vestment.  —  And  so  forth.    To 

^  Antiquities,  iii,  218.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  D^"I1X  and  D^DH  in  Sirach 
45,  10  f  (H)  should  also  be  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  their  omission  in  Aristeas  §  97, 
which  pretends  to  describe  only  what  was  seen  by  the  visiting  Alexandrians,  should 
not  be  pressed. 

2  Mishna,  5otoix.  12,  Wty\n\  D^IK  l^nn  CJIt^NIH  D"'N"'nj  innt^'D ;  ci.b.  Yoma 
2 lb.  According  to  b.  Sofa  48b  and  j.  Qiddushin  65b,  to  say  0^*11X^5  |n3  HDy  ^y 
D'Dn?1  (Ezra  2,  63  =  Neh.  7,  65),  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  was  as  if  one  should 
say,  "  until  the  dead  come  to  life,"  or  "  until  the  Messiah  appears  "  —  that  is,  "  till 
doomsday." 

'  I  Sam.  21,  10. 

*  Judges  8,  23-27.  Verse  26b  enumerates  objects  taken  from  the  Midianites  which 
Gideon  did  not  require  of  the  people  for  his  "  ephod  ";  he  asked  only  for  their  ^OtJ 
3nT,  and  these  yielded  1700  shekels  of  gold.  The  statement  of  Foote  (/.  c,  p.  14)  that 
"l^1^?  of  verse  27  "  refers  as  much  to  the  purple  raiment  as  to  the  gold  ornaments  "  is 
erroneous,  even  if  26b  is  retained  as  authentic.    Cf.  Moore's  commentary,  ad  he. 
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discuss  these  and  similar  suggestions  in  detail  would  be  both  tedious 
and  unprofitable.  Some  are  manifestly  absurd;  all  are  far-fetched. 
Special  condemnation  must,  however,  be  passed  upon  so  insidi- 
ously uncritical  a  statement  as  that  of  Benzinger,  who  sails  over  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  Gideon's  "  ephod  "  as  "  ein  Lendenschurz, 
reich  mit  Gold  durchwoben  "  with  the  concession  that  "  die  Zahl 
von  28  kg  Gold  freilich  gewaltig  iibertrieben  ist."  ^  The  question 
for  the  archaeologist  is  not  how  much  Gideon's  "  ephod  "  really 
weighed,  nor  whether  Gideon  really  manufactured  an  "  ephod  "  of 
any  sort,  nor  indeed  whether  such  a  person  as  Gideon  ever  in  fact 
existed;  but  whether  the  author  of  our  story  and  his  prospective 
readers  could  picture  to  themselves  an  "  ephod  "  weighing  seven- 
teen hundred  shekels  (about  sixty-five  pounds).  If  they  could,  the 
object  in  question  was  no  kind  of  a  garment.  Ancient  authors  are 
rarely  silly. 

II 

There  is  in  fact  but  one  sensible  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  solid 
"  ephod  "  —  a  solution  which  has  the  double  merit  of  meeting  satis- 
factorily all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  clearing 
up  several  other  knotty  problems  in  Hebrew  history  and  literature : 
The  reading  liSN ,  wherever  in  the  Old  Testament  it  stands  for  a  solid 
object,  has  been  deliberately  substituted  by  Jewish  scribes  for  a  more 
troublesome  word.^ 

What  was  that  troublesome  word  ?  The  readiest  conjecture,  fol- 
lowing the  prevalent  opinion  that  "  ephod  "  stands  for  an  idol  of 
some  kind,  is  ^dd,  the  generic  word  for  idol,  though  primarily  a 
graven  image.  But  a  glance  at  Judges  18,  where  i'DS  and  n3D»  have 
(consequent  upon  the  insertion  of  17,  2-4)  been  systematically 
added  to  D''S")m  TiSN  (as  the  text  now  reads) ,  and  continue  to  stand 
there  side  by  side  with  the  latter,  makes  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  112N  represents  an  attempt  to  eliminate  an  objectionable  !?DB . 

1  Hebrdische  Archdologie^,  p.  347. 

2  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  regards  the  two  most  obstinate 
passages,  Judges  8,  27  and  i  Sam.  21,  10,  by  Moore,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1308  f; 
of.  col.  1307,  note  2. 
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And  even  assuming  —  what  is  less  likely  —  that  the  alteration  to 
niSN  in  Judges  17  f  took  place  before  the  interpolation  of  hoQ  and 
nsDD ,  it  is  just  as  hard  to  imagine  that  msN  was  substituted  for  an 
original  bOQ  only  to  be  regularly  supplemented  later  by  the  same 
word.  A  like  argument  applies  of  course  to  the  word  n3D» ,  the  speci- 
fic term  for  an  idol  cast  in  metal,  which  Judges  8,  27  would  seem  to 
favor.  Moreover,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  no  scribe 
with  whom  D''2nn  could  pass  muster  in  that  context  would  have 
found  an  image  of  any  kind  embarrassing. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  every  sort  of  image  is  positively  ruled 
out  by  the  language  of  i  Sam.  2,  28,  where  Yahwe  declares  that  the 
family  of  EH  had  been  chosen  '•js!?  ni2i<  n^^h,  to  carry  an  "  ephod  " 
.before  me}  For,  manifestly,  a  physical  representation  of  Yahwe 
could  not  itself  be  said  to  be  carried  "  before  him  ";  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  assume  that  an  image  of  some  other  divinity  or  numen 
was  carried  before  Yahwe  or  employed  so  conspicuously  in  his 
service.  Clearly  TiDN  has  not  displaced  any  word  signifying  an 
image. 

But  the  same  passage,  i  Sam.  2,  28,  renders  untenable  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  word  displaced  was  D^■|^K ,  as  suggested  by  Moore  for 
Judges  8,  27  and  i  Sam.  21,  10;  ""JS^  wrhi<  r\^'^h,  in  the  mouth  of 
Yahwe,  being  likewise  quite  impossible.  Moreover,  though  wrh^ 
might  be  used  by  metonjnny  to  indicate  physical  objects  consecrated 
to,  or  representative  of,  deity,  and  to  emphasize  incidentally  their 
paramount  significance — as  when  Laban  says  to  Jacob,  of  the  fam- 
ily teraphim  purloined  by  Rachel,  ^"l^K  riN  n3J3  no^,  Why  hast  thou 
stolen  my  divinities  ?  and  Jacob  answers,  TV^rv  vh  "fn^N  Nvon  nt^N  oy, 
With  whomsoever  thoufindest  thy  divinities,  let  him  not  live  ^;  or  when 
Micah  protests  to  the  Danites,  regarding  his  captured  "  ephod  " 
and  teraphim,  '1J1  onnp^  ^n'^^V  it^'N  ^nha  nx ,  Ye  have  taken  my  divinities 
which  I  made,  and  how  say  ye  unto  me,  What  aileth  thee  ?  ^  or  again 
when  the  Philistines,  on  learning  that  the  ark  of  Yahwe  has  been 

1  oLpuv  €001)6  of  GB  is  palpably  truncated.  lIDJi  HNK'?  in  this  context,  unlike 
TlDt<  NK'J  of  I  Sam.  14,  3  and  22,  18,  demands  a  complement. 

2  Gen.  31,  30  32.  2  Judges  18,  24. 
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brought  down  to  the  Israelitish  army,  say  to  themselves,  Q^nha  N3 
njnon  ba,  Deity  has  arrived  in  the  camp  ^;  or,  finally,  when  the  priest 
accompanying  Saul's  army  says  to  the  king,  D\ni3xn  hii  D^n  nmpj, 
Let  us  draw  nigh  here  to  the  deity,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  porta- 
ble instrument  of  divination  ^  —  I  say,  in  spite  of  this  well-attested 
usage,^  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  David  said  to  Abiathar 
D\ni5Nn  nt^''jn,  Bring  me  the  deity  !  where  the  present  text  has  r\^^^n 
niDxri  .^  Though  the  physical  object  indicated  be  the  same,  the  tropi- 
cal designation  u^rh^ ,  permissible  after  ^n  nanpj ,  would  be  the  height 
of  irreverence  after  r\ii^''in.  This  distinction,  I  am  confident,  will 
appear  not  at  all  refined  to  those  familiar  with  the  connotation  and 
associations  of  the  Hebrew  word.  And  lastly,  D^n^K  cannot  be  the 
word  displaced,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  like  bosi  and  naoo,  it 
has  been  suffered  to  remain  standing  in  the  very  texts  which  contain 
the  spurious  niSN ,  not  merely  in  such  a  phrase  as  D^^i?K  n''2  ,^  but  even 
when  it  serves  to  designate  vaguely  and  indirectly  the  very  object 
which  niDN  has  been  employed  to  conceal.^ 

Ill 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  speculation  or  conjecture  regarding 
the  object  which  has  been  displaced  by  niQN .  There  is  one  passage 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  this  systematic  alteration  was  carried 

1  I  Sam.  4,  7.  The  emendations  of  the  commentaries  are  entirely  imnecessary. 
There  was  nothing  "  absolute  "  (Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
SamueP,  p.  46;  and  Budde,  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ad  loc.)  about  D\n7N 
in  the  mouth  of  any  inhabitant  of  Canaan.  Against  Wellhausen's  reading  {Der  Text 
der  Biicher  Samuelis,  p.  55),  and  the  Septuagint  text  upon  which  it  is  based,  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  an  unhampered  Hebrew  author  would  hardly  have  prepetrated  the 
cacophony  of  njnon  ^X  DiT'^X  D^^7^<  X3.  Inverse  7a  nOX  means  they  thought, 
which  is  followed  in  7b  by  lltDN^I ,  and  they  said.  Verse  8,  however,  is  interpolated 
entire,  "in03  being  an  authentic  and  characteristic  editorial  solecism. 

2  I  Sam.  14,  36;  cf.  verse  37  and  chap.  22,  13  15;  Judges  18,  5. 

^  This  reverent,  tropical  usage  should  not  be  confused  with  the  contemptuous  allu- 
sions to  "  gods  of  silver  and  gold  "  of  Old  Testament  polemics,  which  are  best  disre- 
garded in  discussing  the  ideas  and  language  of  ancient  Israel. 

*  I  Sam.  23,  9;  30,  7. 

«  Judges  17,  5. 

'  Judges  18,  5  24;  I  Sam.  22,  13  15  (note  21,  10), 
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out  in  one  family  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  was  omitted  in  an- 
other. The  Alexandrian  Greek  has  preserved  the  text  of  the  first; 
the  Masoretic  Hebrew  represents  that  of  the  second. 

In  I  Sam.  14,  18  the  text  of  G^  reads:  Kat  elirev  XaoiiX  rw  'Axeta, 
irpoadyaye  to  e^ouS-  otl  avTos  rjpev  to  e0ou5  ev  ttj  rjfxepa  €KtLvr\ 
ev6)Tiov  'IcrparjX.^  The  Hebrew  original  of  this  was  unquestionably 
the  following:  Ninn  nv2  nissn  a^:  Nin  ""a  TiSNn  n^'^in  n-'n^^  [jinb' -i)ok''i 
f'NiK'"'  "'JS^.2  Except  for  the  meaningless  stop-gap  niSN,  this  text 
is  perfectly  intelligible  and  entirely  satisfies  the  context:  Saul  called 
for  the  instrument  of  divination  —  whatever  it  was  —  which  Ahijah 
the  priest  manipulated  for  the  IsraeHtish  army  on  the  day  in 
question. 

.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Masoretic  text  of  the  same  verse  has: 
.^N^B'^  'J21  Ninn  nv2  nvi^wxn  p-ix  n\n  '•a  dm^xh  jiik  nk'^jh  ri'm^b  b'la^  n»N''i 
This  seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  inferior  to  the  Greek  tradition. 
It  cannot,  as  it  stands,  be  the  authentic  text;  for  the  second  half  of 
the  verse  does  not  construe.  The  two  last  words  admit  of  no  inter- 
pretation other  than  and  the  children  of  Israel,^  which  can  be  con- 
nected neither  with  what  precedes,  nor  yet  with  \"!''i ,  and  it  came  to 
pass,  which  follows  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse.  And  even  if 
the  last  two  words  be  discarded,  what  remains  of  verse  i8b  is  equally 

1  The  only  variant  worth  mentioning  is  the  reading  ^p  rj  k{€)i0cot6s  tov  6eov  in- 
stead of  avTos  rjpev  to  e(j)ov5,  found  in  Cod.  Alex.,  H.  &  P.  44,  106,  120,  134,  and  the 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions.  This,  since  the  reading  of  B  and  congeners  could 
not  be  derived  from  it,  must  be  the  result  of  an  eclectic  correction  on  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew. 

2  It  is  wrong  to  assume  an  original  KK'J  HVI  NIH  for  ainbsvpev  (as  Driver,  I.e.,  p.  no, 
and  Budde,  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar  znm  Alien  Testamenl,  p.  94),  since  the  unpointed 
text  might  be  read  N^J  J^IH ,  though  NK^J  was  of  course  the  construction  intended. 
Besides,  XJJ'J  ri\T  i<"in  would  be  he  used  lo  carry,  rather  than  he  was  carrying,  which  is 
the  sense  required  before  Ninn  DV^ ,  on  Ihai  day. 

*  "Dathius:  'Literam  Vau  pro  multiplici  ejus  significatione  putem  explicare  posse 
per  cum  sive  apud.'  Credat  Judaeus  Apella!  Certum  mihi  est  legendum  esse  'J33  " 
—  Maurer,  Commenlarius  grammaticus  crilicus  in  Velus  Testamentum,  Leipsic,  1835, 
p.  163.  Targum  of  Jonathan,  Peshlta,  Symmachus,  and  Jerome  rendered  ^J21  as  if 
it  were  'J3  DJ?.  In  support  of  the  same  interpretation  David  Qimhi  adduced  5]DV1 
DnvrDn  HTI  of  Ex.  I,  s,  as  intending  nnvon  n\nC'  flDV  DJ?.  This  was  in  fact  the 
best  he  could  do. 
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impossible;  since  Ninn  nv2  n^nha^  piK  n'Ti  ''2,  for  the  sacred  ark  was 
on  that  day  J  demands  a  predicate.  Nor  will  the  mere  alteration  of 
^J3i  to  ■'Jq!',  after  the  Greek,  furnish  the  requisite  predicate;  for 
''^th  n\n  means  to  wait  upon,  and  requires  a  personal  subject.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  Masoretic  text  is  so  palpably  and  obtrusively 
defective,  while  at  the  same  time  every  word  it  contains  is  so  simple 
and  famihar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  its  present  state  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  any  other  way  than  by  dehberate  muti- 
lation.^ But  why  was  the  original  text  deliberately  mutilated  ? 
What  did  it  contain  that  rendered  nonsense  preferable  to  its  simple 
testimony  ?  ^  Surely  not  the  text  of  G.  For  time  and  again  the 
Book  of  Samuel  offers  us  statements  of  exactly  the  same  purport. 
The  text  of  G  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  i  Sam.  2,  28;  21,  10; 
22,  18;   23,  6  9;  30,  7,  as  well  as  with  verse  3  of  this  same  chapter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  verse  3  a,  and  not  i8b,  as  maintained  by  Well- 
hausen  (/.  c,  p.  89)  and  others,  that  is  interpolated.  Verse  3a  interrupts  the 
flow  of  the  narrative  from  verse  2  to  3b,  and  is,  moreover,  unmistakably  tacked 
on  to  the  ^^Vi  niKD  ^^  of  2b  (which  originally,  with  G,  lacked  ^6^'N  Dyn).  For 
rh'^1  niiT'  |n3  of  course  refers  to  Eh,  and  niDJ<  Xt^J  (cf.  i  Sam.  22,  18)  cannot 
be  a  predicate  in  this  context,  but  only  appositive.  For  the  predicate,  "  trug 
das  Ephod  "  (Nowack,  Handkommentar  zuni  Alien  Testament,  p.  61),  Ti2Kn  NC^J 
would  be  reqmred.  In  spite  of  its  length,  therefore,  3a  is  not  a  sentence,  but 
an  item;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  "  parenthesis  "  (Wellhausen,  p.  86). 
But  even  a  parenthesis  must  aim  to  make  the  story  more  intelligible  or  more 
complete;  and  the  pedigree  of  Ahijah  serves  neither  purpose.  For  it  is  un- 
deniably his  pedigree  that  constitutes  the  burden  of  3  a,  not  the  fact  that  he  was 
army  chaplain.  This  latter  fact  was  gleaned  from  verse  18,  where  the  clause 
"  for  he  was  carr5dng  the  sacred  ark  before  the  Israelites  that  day  "  is  a  very 
pertinent  parenthesis,  and  indicates  as  clearly  as  possible  that  Ahijah  is  being 

^  Cf.  Budde,  I.  c,  p.  94:  "  Der  Vers  ist  griindlich  verdorben,  vielleicht  nicht  ganz 
durch  Zufall.  .  .  .  Die  Entstellung  des  Verses  lehrt  iiberdies  am  hasten,  dass  man 
sich  der  Bedenklichkeit  des  Gegenstandes  [which  he  thinks  was  the  ephod]  bewusst 
war."  He  forgets  that,  for  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church,  the  High  Priest's  ephod 
was  authoritatively  and  quite  satisfactorily  defined  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  had 
existed  from  the  da3's  of  Moses.  A  pre-exilic  emendation,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  have  spared  the  Septuagint. 

^  Students  of  the  Masoretic  text  need  not  be  reminded  that  there  are  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament  where  the  scribes  have  preferred  nonsense  to  an  utterance 
which  was  objectionable  on  dogmatic  or  religious  grounds.  One  such  instance  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  note  on  2  Sam.  6,  21  below. 
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mentioned  by  the  narrator  at  that  point  for  the  first  time.  The  object  of  the 
diaskeuast  was  to  connect  Ahijah  with  the  priestly  family  of  Nob  (i  Sam.  22,  9 
20)  —  Ahijah  and  Ahimelech,  being  contemporaries,  are  brothers;  and  to  attach 
both  Ahijah  and  the  priests  of  Nob  to  the  priestly  family  of  Shiloh  (i  Sam. 
4,  19-22)  —  all  the  historic  priests  of  the  period  scions  of  one  single  stock 
repudiated  bodily  by  Yahwe  in  favor  of  the  Zadokites  (i  Sam.  2,  27-36;  i  Kings 
2,  27;  both  passages  diaskeuastic).  That  the  pedigree  is  fabricated  and  has  in 
mind  the  closing  verses  of  our  story  of  Eli,  is  evident  from  the  otherwise  irrele- 
vant mention  of  Ichabod;  "  Ahijah  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eli  "  would  be  the  natural  formula.  To  throw  out  "  the  brother  of 
Ichabod  "  as  a  gloss,  as  some  scholars  do,  is  to  throw  away  the  key  to  the 
critical  evaluation  of  the  whole  passage.  The  words  "  the  priest  of  Yahwe  at 
Shiloh  "  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  connection  of  Zadok  himself  with 
Ahitub  in  2  Sam.  8,  17,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  purely  mechanical 
error,  arising  doubtless  from  the  insertion  of  Abiathar's  ancestry  ("IPDTIX  p 
aJtOTIX  p)  above  and  below  the  line  in  a  crowded  manuscript;  although  the 
resulting  corruption  gave  rise  in  turn  to  the  geneaology  of  i  Chron,  5,  34; 
6,  37  f ;  cf.  18,  16.  For  the  rest,  the  worthy  genealogist  of  i  Sam.  14,  3a  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  make  Ahitub  a  brother  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
or  of  Eli  himself;  for  if  he  was  a  brother  of  Eh's  grandson  Ichabod,  then  accord- 
ing to  I  Sam.  7,  2  (which,  to  be  sure,  must  also  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  and 
may  be  from  the  same  hand)  that  ill-starred  person  was  not  twenty-one  years 
old  when  his  own  grandnephew  Abiathar  had  been  ofiiciating  as  priest  of  David 
for  at  least  nine  years.  The  old  identification  of  Ahijah  with  Ahimelech,  per- 
sisted in  by  most  modern  scholars,  is  quite  gratuitous. 

This  much,  however,  regarding  verse  18  is  clear,  no  matter  what 
the  motive  for  the  mutilation  of  the  original:  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  restore  to  the  Hebrew,  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek,  those  readings 
which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  syntactical  construction  of  the 
verse;  for  on  those  points  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
We  may  confidently  read  a^:  a^n  '2  for  ^^-I  ^d  ,  and  bii.'wy^  ''Js!^  for 
bm^''  "'jai.  But  having  made  these  obvious  and  insignificant  cor- 
rections, we  face  the  real  problem,  whose  current  solution  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  indicated  as  has  been  assvmied.  We  are  confronted 
with  two  antagonistic  texts:  one  that  of  G;  the  other  identical  with 
G  save  that  in  both  clauses  it  reads  n"'n^Kn  inx  where  the  latter  has 
"iisxn .  And  of  course  only  one  of  these  readings  can  be  what  the 
author  himself  wrote  down. 

If  now  we  adopt  the  Greek  reading,  everything  remains  obscure 
and  unaccountable.    In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  possibly  account 
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for  the  presence  of  D\"i^Nn  |nx  in  the  Masoretic  text.  No  slip  of 
the  pen  or  careless  reading  can  have  produced  D'H^nh  pnx  from  an 
original  niSKn ;  while  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  a  Jewish  scribe 
should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  corrupt  a  harmless  text,  and 
incidentally  bedevil  the  whole  orthodox  theory  of  the  religious  insti- 
tutions of  Israel,  by  consciously  substituting  the  one  for  the  other. 
For,  a  late  Jewish  scribe  it  must  have  been,  ex  hypothesi;  since,  if 
the  ancestor  of  the  Greek  escaped  it,  the  alteration  will  have  been 
made  in  the  canonical  Book  of  Samuel.  And  secondly,  if  we  adopt 
the  Greek  reading,  we  have  left  on  our  hands  a  passage  which,  with 
its  impossible  "  ephod,"  is  utterly  baffling  and  unintelligible.  For 
although  the  present  Hebrew  text  of  this  passage  does  not  construe 
and  the  Greek  does,  that  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that,  taken  as 
a  whole,  both  are  alike  defective,  and  have  in  reality  withstood  all 
efforts  at  satisfactory  interpretation,  tidn  ,  as  far  as  we  know,  was 
the  name  of  a  garment,  and  a  garment  the  object  here  in  question 
cannot  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  the  Hebrew  reading, 
we  have  a  text  which  luminously  explains  both  the  purposed  muti- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  and  the  palpable  mystification  of  the  Greek, 
and  at  the  same  time  answers  objectively  and  conclusively  the  ques- 
tion we  have  been  asking  as  to  the  object  systematically  replaced  by 
lias  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Between  these  alternatives  we  cannot  hesitate  to  choose.  The 
original  text  of  i  Sam.  14,  18  was:  jnN  n^'in  n^nah  ^ikb^  -i»k^i 
^t<nj»»  ••js^  Kinn  nv2  dni^nh  ji-ik  am  xin  '3  n\n^xn,^  And  Saul  said  to 
Ahijah,  Bring  hither  the  sacred  ark;  for  he  carried  the  sacred  ark  before 
Israel  that  day.  The  present  Masoretic  text  resulted  from  one 
attempt  to  dull  the  edge  of  this  obnoxious  passage.  The  Septuagint 
text  resulted  from  another  such  attempt.  The  latter  employed  the 
more  artful  device  which  was  resorted  to  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  sources  of  both  our  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  namely, 
the  substitution  of  a  harmless  and  none  too  transparent  niSN  for  an 
embarrassing  inx .    The  word  we  have  been  seeking  in  order  to  unlock 

'  So  Kohler,  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium  fiir  biblische  und  morgenlandische  Litter atur, 

n,  1778,  p.  256. 
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the  secret  of  the  solid  "  ephod  "  of  our  Old  Testament  is  accordingly 
|i")N.^  And  the  specific  instrument  of  priestly  divination  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  was  the  ark. 

1  venture  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
conjecturing  that  jnx  has  been  displaced  by  nisx .  It  is  the  objec- 
tive testimony  of  the  extant  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  the  "  ephod  "  has  displaced  the  ark  as  the  instru- 
ment of  divination  in  i  Sam.  14,  18  and  elsewhere,  or  else  the  ark 
has  displaced  the  "ephod  "  in  i  Sam.  14,  18.  I  am  merely  choosing 
between  the  two  alternatives  presented  that  which  satisfactorily 
explains  a  series  of  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena.^  That  it  does 
satisfactorily  explain  the  phenomena,  and  that  the  explanation  does 
not,  as  might  be  apprehended,  raise  insuperable  difficulties  of  its 
own,  I  hope  to  show  in  the  following  pages. 

IV 

The  Hebrew  reading  of  i  Sam.  14,  18,  as  we  have  been  obhged  to 
maintain  it,  was  obnoxious  to  the  Jewish  scribes;  for  it  was  repug- 
nant to  the  explicit  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch  regarding  the  most 
sacred  object  in  the  cult  of  Yahwe.  It  is,  however,  equally  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  opinion  which  prevails  among  critics  in  regard  to 
the  ark  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason,  and  in  spite  of  the 
principles  of  sound  textual  criticism  which  protect  it,  that  reading 
is  all  but  universally  rejected  by  modern  scholars.  And  from 
Thenius,  who  blazed  the  path  to  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the 
Septuagint  in  1842,  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  rejected  in  favor 

^  Moore  has  suggested  the  possibility  that  )1"iN  was  the  original  reading  in  i  Sam. 
21,  10;  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1307,  note  2. 

2  One  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  present  welter  of  speculation  and  conjecture 
in  the  Old  Testament  field,  is  that  many  scholars  no  longer  recognize  a  scientific  pro- 
cedure when  they  meet  it,  and  treat  all  conclusions  indiscriminately  as  opinions  to  be 
taken  or  left  according  to  momentary  convenience  or  individual  temperament.  So  a 
recent  writer,  for  the  rest  a  scholar  of  considerable  attainments,  defends  the  Jewish 
doctrine  —  it  has  long  since  been  shown  to  be  nothing  else  —  of  the  presence  of  the  Dec- 
alogue in  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Moses,  while  rejecting  the  tradition  that  the  writing 
was  the  work  of  Yahwe's  own  hand.  The  Jews  themselves,  it  should  be  observed, 
were  more  consistent,  and  ultimately  more  scientific.  They  never  pretended  that  no 
miracle  was  involved. 
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of  the  "  ephod  "  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  by  every  critical  commentator  on  the  Book  of  Samuel  with- 
out exception.^  That  the  impelling  reasons  for  this  unanimous  rejec- 
tion are  of  an  a  priori  character,  and  have  little  to  do  with  the 
ordinarily  recognized  principles  of  textual  criticism,  will  appear 
most  clearly  if  the  standard  commentaries  are  allowed  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

Earlier  commentators  do  not  venture  to  alter  the  received  Hebrew  text, 
although  Drusius  cites  the  Septuagint  as  according  with  the  plausible  inter- 
pretation of  David  Qimhi  {Annotata  ad  libros  historicos  Veteris  Tcstamenti,  sive 
criticorum  sacrorum  Tomus  II,  London,  1660,  col.  2312);  and  Dathe  affirms 
that  the  Septuagint  offers  a  more  satisfactory  text,  which  he  refrains  from 
adopting  only  because  the  Hebrew  is  supported  by  all  the  other  ancient  versions 
{Libri  historici  Vet.  Test,  laiine  versi  ct  criticis  illustrati,  Halle,  1784,  p.  239). 
Vatablus,  like  Drusius,  followed  the  mediaeval  Jewish  authorities  in  explaining 
D\n!5J<n  p"lN  of  verse  i8a  as  a  sort  of  metonymy  for  the  Ephod  with  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  were  kept  "  juxta  arcam  Dei  "  (/.  c,  Annotata,  etc.,  col. 
2305).  So  Rashi  remarks  on  D^nisxn  pN  HE^^jn :  "  Urim  and  Thummim  "; 
in  verse  i8b  the  word  DB^  must  be  understood  after  DNiPNil  P"lN,  presumably 
leaving  7N~iK*'  "'JS'l  to  be  understood  as  a  second  subject  to  "1DX''1 ,  the  Israehtes 
sharing  Saul's  injunction  to  Ahijah  (so  Abravanel).  Similarly,  as  regards 
i8a,  Levi  ben  Gershon.  And  David  Qimhi:  DJ?  mtJ*  D'^nnm  DniNnmSKn 
JDJ'in''  hv  Dnn  h^^^^b  Cl\n^Kn  JTIN  .  See  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  ad  loc.  With 
their  common  sense,  and  their  belief  in  the  age,  authority,  and  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Jewish  exegetes  to  do  otherwise 
than  relate  this  verse,  as  best  they  might,  to  the  High  Priest's  oracular  appara- 
tus. And  with  such  passages  as  i  Sam.  23,  6  9;  30,  7,  besides  14,  3,  before 
them,  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  Ibn  Ezra  (on  Ex.  28,  6)  and 
Qimhi  to  include  the  Ephod  as  part  of  that  apparatus.  Nor  would  it  be  strange 
if  Ibn  Ezra  had  actually  paraphrased  Saul's  utterance  with  TlDNH  T\\i^''in ; 
though  it  must  be  doubted  whether  the  authentic  text  of  his  shorter  com- 
mentary really  did  so,  as  the  longer  commentary  certainly  does  not.  To 
argue,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  with  Aptowitzer  ("  Das  Schriftwort  in  der 
rabbinischen  Literatur,"  Sitzungsherichte  der  Wiener  Academie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  1906,  p.  51),  that  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  stiU 
read  '^1D^<^  Ht^^Jn  in  i  Sam.  14,  i8a,  is  rank  nonsense.  —  Abravanel  likewise 
interprets  Saul's  command  as  referring  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim;   but  he 

1  I  do  not  class  with  critical  comment  such  an  opinion  as  that  of  Ehrlich,  Randglossen 
ziir  hebraischen  Bibel,  III  (1910),  p.  213:  "  [Verse  18]  Wiederum  ein  stark  entstellter 
Text,  ohne  die  Moglichkeit,  das  Urspriingliche  zu  ermitteln.  Von  der  Lade  kann  an 
dieser  Stelle  urspriinglich  die  Rede  nicht  gewesen  sein."  If  the  last  statement  is  true, 
criticism  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  Greek  reading. 
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boldly  takes  the  position  that  the  D\n7Nn  |1"lX  here  mentioned  was  not  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  contained  the  tables  of  the  Law  and  which,  he 
admits,  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  but  a  certain  movable  box  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  Ephod  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim;  and  expresses  the  same  opinion 
regarding  the  P"lK  spoken  of  by  Uriah  the  Hittite  in  2  Sam.  11,  11  {Don  Isaaci 
Abarhanelis  Ebraeorum  doctissimi  commentarius  in  Prophetas  Prior es,  Leipsic, 
1686,  fol.  86ab,  io5d).  This  view,  which  has  since  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  Jewish  writers,  Clericus  pronounces  pure  invention  (merum  commentum) : 
the  only  object  ever  called  D\'l7Nn  p"lN  was  "  insignis  ilia  area  quae  in  sanctis- 
simo  Adyto  adservanda  erat  ";  this  had  been  brought  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Gibeah,  either  for  safe-keeping  or  to  aid  the  Israehtes  in  their  distress  by  ensur- 
ing God's  immediate  presence  (Veteris  Testamcnti  libri  hisiorici,  Amsterdam, 
1708,  p.  218).  On  the  other  hand,  Sebastian  Schmidt  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
category  of  place:  the  ark  was  already  at  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  which  was  only 
another  name  for  the  Gibeah  belonging  to  Kirjath-jearim;  and  Saul  is  merely 
commanding  Ahijah  to  fetch  it  from  the  sanctuary  on  the  hill  to  the  camp, 
where  it  was  required  to  ensure  God's  presence  at  the  consultation  of  the  oracles 
{In  Librum  Priorem  Samuelis  commentarius,  Strassburg,  1687,  pp.  443  f). 
J.  H.  Michaehs  understood  by  ntJ^'Jn  "  Go  and  bring  hither  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  {Biblia  hebraica  cum  annotationibus,  Halle,  1720,  ad  loc).  J.  D. 
Michaehs  thought  the  ark  was  wanted,  not  for  consultation  of  the  oracles,  but 
to  assist  the  Israehtes  with  its  presence  in  the  impending  battle  {Deutsche 
Uebersetzung  des  Alten  Testaments  mit  Anmerkungen  fur  Ungelehrte,  V.  2,  Got- 
tingen,  1777,  p.  36);  similarly  Maurer  {Commentarius  grammatictis  criticus  in 
Vetus  Testamentum,  Leipsic,  1835,  p.  163). 

Thenius:  "  Abgesehen  davon,  dass  von  einer  Translocirung  der 
Bundeslade  von  Kirjath-jearim  nichts  erwahnt  worden,  begreift 
man  nicht,  wozu  Saul  dieselbe  herbeiholen  lasst;  beachtet  man  aber 
den  ganzen  Zusammenhang,  sieht  man,  wie  Saul  v.  37-42  das  heilige 
Loos  befragt,  bedenkt  man  das  ^T*  pidk,  v.  19,  und  vergleicht  man 
23,  9;  30,  7,  so  muss  man  sich  fiir  die  Lesarten  der  R  [G^],  niDxn 
anstatt  D''n^xn  jnx ,  niDxn  nk'J  nih  anstatt  D'-n^xn  p-ix  ^^^ ,  und  'js^ 
anstatt  ^n),  entscheiden.  Saul  will  (ganz  wie  David  in  den  andern 
Stellen)  das  heilige,  in  dem  Brustschilde  des  Ephod  aufbewahrte, 
Loos  fragen,  was  zu  thun  sei,  ob  er  mit  den  Seinen  gegen  die  Phi- 
lister  aufbrechen  solle,  oder  nicht.  .  .  .  Nachdem  einmal  iiSN  1°  in 
jliN  verschrieben  war,  bildete  sich  das  Uebrige  der  traditionellen 
Lesart  durch  Conjectur."  ^ 

^  Die  Bucher  Samuels,  1842,  p.  53;  second  edition  1864,  p.  60;  third  edition,  re- 
vised by  Lohr,  1898,  p.  59. 
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Keil:  "In  v.  i8  fallt  die  Angabe:  'Bring  her  die  Lade  Gottes, 
denn  die  Lade  Gottes  war  an  jenem  Tage  bei  den  Sohnen  Israels,' 
sehr  auf,  da  in  jener  Zeit  die  Bundeslade  in  Kirjath-Jearim  deponirt 
war  und  die  Anwesenheit  derselben  in  dem  kleinen  Kriegslager  Sauls 
hochst  unwahrscheinlich  ist,  auch  beim  Erfragen  des  gottlichen 
Willens  durch  den  Hohepriester  sonst  nirgends  der  Bundeslade 
Erwahnung  geschieht,  sondern  nur  des  Ephod.  .  .  .  Hiezu  kommt, 
dass  fiir  die  Bundeslade,  die  kein  Gegenstand  war,  den  man  ohne 
weiteres  bin-  und  herreichte,  das  n^'in  nicht  recht  passt,  dieses 
Verbum  dagegen  der  gelaufige  Ausdruck  fiir  das  Herbeiholen  des 
Ephod  ist,  vgl.  23,  9;  30,  7.  Alle  diese  Umstande  machen  die 
Richtigkeit  des  masorethlschen  Textes  hochst  zweifelhaft,  trotzdem 
dass  Chald.  Syr.  Ar.  und  Vulg.  fiir  denselben  zeugen,  und  empfehlen 
die  Lesart  der  LXX."  ^    One  can  almost  hear,  Dtana  nnx  DJ ! 

Wellhausen  quotes  Thenius  as  above  and  adds:  "  Dieser  Aus- 
fiihrung  Thenius'  mich  anschliessend,  verweise  ich  zur  Bestatigung 
des  griechischen  Textes  noch  auf  xnisx  3"ip  des  Chald.  v.  19  [in  place 
of  IT'  fiDN]."2  And  elsewhere:  "In  i  Sam.  14,  18  ist  wegen  7,  i; 
2  Sam.  6,  I  fl[  statt  D\ni?N[n]  |nx  die  Lade  Gottes  zu  lesen  TiSNn  das 
Ephod^  ebenso  i  Kon.  2,  26  wegen  i  Sam.  23,  6,  und  zwar  beruht 
die  Lade  auf  dogmatischer  Correktur."  ^ 

Reuss:  "  L'arche  pouvait  avoir  ete  cherchee  a  Qirjat-Ie'arim 
pour  cette  expedition  (chap.  7,  i) ;  cependant  on  ne  lit  nulle  part 
ailleurs  qu'elle  servait  aux  oracles,  et  la  comparaison  de  chap.  23,  9 
et  30,  7  fera  sans  doute  preferer  la  legon  des  Septante."  ^ 

Klostermann:  "LXX  to  t<i)ovb;  notwendig,  denn  die  Lade 
Jahves  ist  in  Kirjath-Jearim  (7,  2),  und  der,  welcher  v.  3  einsetzte, 
hat  in  V.  18  vom  Ephod  gelesen,  diesem  Mittel,  zu  gottlicher  Auf- 
klarung  und  Entscheidung  zu  gelangen."  ^ 

Driver:  "We  must  certainly  read,  with  LXX,  niSNn  nt^''jn,  cf. 
v.  3,  and  especially  23,  9  msNn  nK'''jn;    30,  7  niDNn  "h  nj  T\^''in. 

^  Die  Bucher  Samuels^,  1864,  p.  103. 

^  Der  Text  der  Bucher  Samuelis,  1872,  p.  89. 

^  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament*,  1878,  p.  642. 

*  La  Bible,  1877,  ad  loc. 

^  Die  Backer  Samuelis  und  der  Konige,  1887,  p.  47. 
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The  ephod,  not  the  ark,  was  the  organ  of  divination;  and,  as  the 
passages  cited  show,  K^^Jn  is  the  word  properly  appHed  to  bringing 
the  ephod  into  use."  ^ 

H.  P.  Smith:  "The  text  of  G  is  to  be  adopted  uncondition- 
ally. .  .  .  Historically  we  could  hardly  object  that  the  presence  of 
the  Ark  at  Kirjath  Jearim  would  decide  against  this  text,  because 
our  author  may  not  have  known  of  its  detention  at  Kirjath  Jearim. 
But  the  Ephod  is  elsewhere  the  means  of  giving  the  oracle,  and  if 
original  here  may  have  been  displaced  by  a  scrupulous  scribe  who 
was  aware  of  its  dangerous  resemblance  to  an  image."  And  again: 
"  The  difi&culty  in  retaining  the  words  DM!?Kn  jinx  nti^in  is  prima  facie 
a  historical  one.  The  Ark  had  been  settled  at  Kirjath  Jearim,  and  if 
brought  to  Saul  we  should  have  been  told  of  the  transfer.  .  .  .  Even 
if  we  suppose  this  author  not  to  know  of  the  detention  of  the  Ark  at 
Kirjath  Jearim,  it  remains  true  that  we  nowhere  else  hear  of  it  in 
connection  with  Saul,  and  the  presumption  is  therefore  against  it 
here.  The  second  difhculty  is  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Ark  was 
not  used  in  consulting  the  oracle."  ^ 

Nowack:  "  Schon  Thenius  hat  nachgewiesen,  das  in  diesem 
Zusammenhang  die  Lade  keine  S  telle  hat,  dass  es  sich  vielmehr  hier 
um  das  heilige  Loos  handelt.  ...  In  der  That  hat  LXX  hier  einen 
entsprechenden  Text."  ^ 

Budde :  "  Von  der  Lade  kann  nach  7,  i  gar  keine  Rede  sein.  LXX 
bietet  den  ganz  durchsichtigen,  durch  v.  3  bestatigten  Text."  * 

Kittel:  "  MT  augenscheinlich  sinnlos ;  lies  nach  G.  Die  Lade  ist 
(gegen  7,  2;  2  Sam.  6,  2  ff)  hereingekommen  weil  man  am  Ephod 
Anstoss  nahm."  ^ 

Dhorme:  "  Avec  G,  lire  niDxn  au  lieu  de  '  I'arche  de  Dieu  '  qui 
ne  sert  pas  pour  les  consultations.    On  a  alors  Tiaxn  hk^jh  comme 

^  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  1890,  pp.  83  f;  second  edition 
1913,  p.  no. 

*  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel,  1899,  pp.  in  f. 

'  Handkommentar  zum  Alten  Testament,  1902,  ad  loc.  Cf.  the  same  author's  Lehr- 
buch  der  hebraischen  Archdologie,  1894,  II,  p.  93. 

*  Kurzer  Hand-Commenlar  zum  Alten  Testament,  1902,  ad  loc.  Cf.  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  1894,  p.  62;  and  Die  Biicher  Richter  und  Samuel,  1890,  p.  206. 

*  In  Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  Testaments^,  1909,  ad  loc. 
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dans  23,  9;  30,  7.  Le  n  de  niDxn  etant  tombe  par  haplographie,  une 
premiere  confusion  a  remplace  msx  par  \y\H,  ce  qui  a  necessite 
I'adjonction  de  D''ni?Kn .  A  partir  de  ^2 ,  nous  avons  une  glose  qui 
suppose  deja  la  substitution  de  dm^jxh  |nK  a  msKn."  ^ 

It  is  apparent  from  this  rehearsal  of  critical  opinion  that  the 
rejection  of  the  reading  cnijNn  jnx  in  favor  of  TiDxn  of  the  Greek 
rests  entirely  on  two  assumptions  of  historical  fact:  (i)  The  ark 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  was,  after  its 
capture  and  release  by  the  Philistines,  deposited  in  the  house  of 
Abinadab  on  the  height  above  Kirjath-jearim  (i  Sam.  7,  i)  and 
remained  there  until  David  removed  it  thence  to  his  newly  occupied 
capital  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  6);  it  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  in 
the  camp  of  Saul  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  at  the  battle  of  Mich- 
mash  (i  Sam.  14,  18).  And  (2)  the  instrument  of  priestly  divina- 
tion among  the  ancient  Israelites,  which  is  clearly  demanded  by  the 
context  of  our  passage,  was  not  the  ark,  but  the  ephod.^ 

The  second  assumption  need  not  detain  us,  since  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion. What  was  the  instrument  of  divination  among  the  ancient 
Israelites,  is  the  very  question  at  issue,  with  the  presumption  by  no 
means  in  favor  of  the  ephod.  For  we  do  know  that  in  two  undisputed 
passages  of  the  older  literature  (i  Sam.  2,  18;   2  Sam.  6,  14)  —  to 

^  Les  Livres  de  Samuel,  1910,  p.  118.  See  also  Schlogl,  Die  Biicher  Samuelis,  1904, 
p.  88;  and  Lihri  Samuelis,  1905,  p.  xxxv.  A  similar  position  regarding  our  passage 
is  adopted  uncompromisingly  in  all  the  recent  works  on  the  Religion  of  Israel  which 
mention  it.  So  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  alttestamentlichen  Religions geschichte^,  1899, 
p.  136;  Kautzsch,  article  "  Religion  of  Israel "  in  the  Extra  Volume  of  Hastings' 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1904,  p.  649;  and  in  the  posthumous  German  edition  under  the 
title,  Biblische  Theologie  des  Allen  Testaments,  1911,  pp.  96,  118;  Stade,  BiUische  Theo- 
logie  des  Alien  Testaments,  1905,  p.  117;  Kayser-Marti,  Geschichte  der  israelitischen 
Religion^,  1907,  pp.  36  f,  54;  Konig,  Geschichte  der  alttestamentlichen  Religion,  191 2, 
p.  214. 

2  The  lame  theory  put  forward  by  several  scholars  to  account  for  the  entry  of 
D'^npNn  pIX  into  the  Masoretic  text,  namely,  that  some  scribe  knew  the  ephod  was 
an  idol  or  other  heathenish  fetich  and  so  replaced  it  with  the  ark,  has  already  been  dis- 
posed of  above:  a  Pentateuchal  Jew  could  not  have  objected  to  the  presence  of  the 
High  Priest's  ephod  with  Ahijah,  while  an  earlier  editor  could  have  made  no  changes 
in  the  text  without  affecting  the  Septuagint.  The  pyramid  of  successive  scribal  alter- 
ations assumed  by  Dhorme,  and  less  explicitly  by  Thenius,  is  not  amenable  to 
discussion. 
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say  nothing  of  P  in  Ex,  28,  6-12;  29,  5;  39,  2-7;  Lev.  8,  7  —  the 
ephod  is  a  ceremonial  garment  which  has  no  relation  to  divination; 
whereas  we  admittedly  do  not  know  what  the  historical  ark  —  as 
distinguished  from  the  fiction  of  Deuteronomistic  and  Jewish  imagi- 
nation —  really  was.  If  therefore  the  first  assumption  of  historical 
fact,  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  ark  during  the  events  of 
I  Sam.  14,  18,  can  be  shown  to  be  untenable  or  irrelevant,  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  our  discarding  the  second,  and  deciding  in 
favor  of  the  ark  as  the  specific  instrument  of  divination.  The  crux 
of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  first  assumption  and  its  attendant 
implications. 

As  long  ago  as  1835,  Vatke  ^  based  upon  the  Masoretic  text  of 
I  Sam.  14,  18  the  opinion  that  the  ark  was,  like  the  ephod,  employed 
for  purposes  of  divination;  and  his  view  has  been  revived  in  recent 
times  by  Holzinger  ^  upon  the  same  basis.  But  neither  Vatke  nor 
Holzinger  made  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  authenticity  of  the 
reading  D^^^Nn  piK  in  i  Sam.  14, 18  with  the  fact  that  the  ark  was  at 
the  time  in  question  comfortably  reposing  in  the  house  of  Abinadab 
at  Kirjath-jearim.  If  the  Hebrew  reading  of  our  passage  is  to  be 
maintained,  such  a  reconciliation  must  be  forthcoming. 

That  the  ark  of  Yahwe  which  finally  rested  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon in  Jerusalem  was  at  Kirjath-jearim  during  the  battle  of  Mich- 
mash  cannot  be  disputed.  For  if  the  story  of  2  Sam.  6  is  not  histori- 
cal, there  is  no  history  anj^where  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  if  2  Sam. 
6  is  historical,  the  fact  recorded  in  i  Sam.  7,  i  must  also  be  histori- 
cal. The  historical  ark  of  these  narratives  was  accordingly  in  the 
house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim  from  some  time  before  the 
accession  of  Saul  until  after  the  accession  of  David  to  the  throne  of 
aU  Israel  a  generation  later .^  But  —  why  may  not  the  ark  of  i  Sam. 
14, 18  be  another  ark  ?    In  point  of  fact,  we  shall  see  that  it  was. 

'  Die  Religion  des  Allen  Testaments,  I,  pp.  32off. 

^  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar  ziim  Allen  Testament;  Exodus,  1900,  p.  123. 

*  The  entire  reign  of  Saul  —  the  story  of  Samuel  must  be  disregarded  —  and  the 
rule  of  David  as  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron  fall  in  the  interval,  i  Sam.  7,  2,  although 
of  questionable  origin,  will  not  be  very  far  astray  on  the  matter  of  time;  since  Abina- 
dab, who  has  a  grown  son  in  i  Sam.  7,  1,  is  presumably  still  alive  in  2  Sam.  6,  3.    Other- 
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V 

The  opinion  that  there  was  more  than  one  ark  of  Yahwe  among 
the  Hebrews  is  an  ancient  Jewish  heresy/  originating  with  a  certain 
Judah  ben  Laqish,  a  Palestinian  rabbi  of  unusual  sanity  and  insight, 
who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  a.d.^  The  following 
is  translated  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud :  ^ 

"It  is  related  that  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Laqish  *  said,  Two  arks 
journeyed  with  the  Israehtes  in  the  wilderness  ^;  one  in  which  the 
Law  was  deposited,  and  one  in  which  the  fragments  of  the  (broken) 
tables  of  stone  were  deposited.^  That  in  which  the  Law  was  de- 
wise  the  house  wovild  probably  have  been  called  31J''3N  p  'ID  71^2  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage.    His  son  Eleazar  may  have  died  in  the  interval. 

1  Not  exactly  a  "  tradition,"  as  H.  P.  Smith,  /.  c,  p.  112. 

2  Cf.  Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Tannaiten,  II,  pp.  494  f. 

^  Sheqalim  49c;   cf.  j.  Sola  22bc.    I  use  the  Bomberg  edition,  Venice  1523-4. 

*  So  the  Bomberg  edition,  both  in  Sheqalim  and  Sola;  and  the  text  of  the  latter  con- 
tained in  the  Jeriishalmi  Fragments  from  the  Genizah,  edited  by  Ginzberg,  I,  p.  213. 
The  Tosephta,  Sola  vii,  18  (ed.  Zuckermandel,  p.  308),  also  attributes  the  doctrine  to 
Judah  ben  Laqish.  Abravanel,  I. c,  fol.  85b,  cites  the  section  from  Sheqalim  with  miiT' 
''NypK  12  instead  of  t^"'p7  p  TilV  throughout;  but  his  numerous  paraphrases  and 
important  omissions  show  conclusively  that  he  was  quoting  from  memory.  Buxtorf 
the  younger,  who  had  Abravanel's  commentary  as  well  as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
before  him,  gives  a  mixed  text,  with  K>^p7  p  miiT'  the  first  and  second  times  the  name 
occurs,  but  ""XypX  13  min^  the  third  time;  and  calls  him  R.  Jehuda  hen  Elai  from  the 
first  in  his  Latin  translation;  Historia  Arcae  Foederis,  Basel,  1659,  P-  32>-  The  reading 
"•ypN  "13  which  the  Jitomir  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (followed  by  the  Piotrkow 
edition)  inserts  in  parentheses  in  the  text  of  Sheqalim  (but  not  in  that  of  Soia)  rests, 
not  upon  manuscript  evidence,  but  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  Gaon  Elijah  of  Wilna; 
and  this  latter,  though  buttressed  with  an  erroneous  argument,  was  probably  not 
wholly  independent  of  Abravanel's  misquotation. 

^  From  this  passage  Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  I,  1874,  p.  160,  quoted  ''JK> 
Vn  niJIlK  in  support  of  his  contention  that  a  second  ark  —  lacking  the  tables  of 
stone,  of  course,  so  that  one  fails  to  see  what  object  it  was  to  serve  —  was  constructed 
by  the  Aaronic  priesthood  of  Nob  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  lost  to  the  Philistines. 
Which  recalls  the  sermon  against  the  vanity  of  ladies'  top-knots,  from  the  text,  "  top 
not  come  down."    The  Talmud  has  lailDn  hi<'\^''  Dy  pD^HD  m  HIJIIX  "'Jt^. 

*  The  orthodox  haggadah  placed  the  fragments  of  the  first  two  tables  of  stone, 
which  were  broken  by  Moses,  beside  the  second  two  in  the  single  ark;  see  6.  Baha 
Bathra  14b;  h.  Berachoth  8b.  The  present  text  of  Siphre  §  82,  however,  reflects  the 
opinion  of  Judah  ben  Laqish  in  its  comment  on  the  statement  yOlJ  nii"!''  nnS  JIINI 
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posited  was  kept  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting;  concerning  this  it  is 
written,  And  the  ark  of  the  coveitant  of  the  LORD  and  Moses 
did  not  move  from  the  midst  of  the  camp  (Numbers  14,  44).  That  in 
which  the  fragments  of  the  tables  of  stone  were  deposited  went  in 
and  out  with  them  (in  war) ;  and  twice  it  appears  with  them  (in  the 
biblical  narrative:  i  Sam.  14,  18;  2  Sam.  11,  11).^  But  the  Rabbis 
affirm,  There  was  only  one  ark,^  and  it  went  forth  only  once,  in  the 
days  of  Eli,  and  then  it  was  captured.  A  text  of  Scripture  supports 
the  Rabbis:  Woe  unto  us!  who  shall  deliver  us  from  these  mighty  gods  ? 
(i  Sam.  4,  8)  —  a  thing  which  they  (the  Philistines)  had  never  seen 
before.  (On  the  other  hand)  a  text  of  Scripture  supports  Rabbi 
Judah  ben  Laqish:  And  Saul  said  to  Ahijah,  Bring  hither  the  divine 
ark  (i  Sam.  14,  18).  Was  there  not  an  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim  ?  How 
do  the  Rabbis  dispose  of  this  passage  ?  (Answer:  Saul  meant) 
Bring  me  the  i*^^  (the  High  Priest's  golden  plate,  Ex.  28,  36).^ 
Another  text  of  Scripture  supports  Rabbi  Judah  ben  Laqish:  The 
ark  and  Israel  and  Judah  are  living  in  booths  (2  Sam.  11,  11).  Was 
there  not  an  ark  in  Zion  ?  How  do  the  Rabbis  dispose  of  this 
passage  ?  (Answer :)  It  (the  ark  in  Zion)  was  indeed  in  a  booth 
(when  Uriah  spoke),  for  it  was  under  an  awning^  (cf.  2  Sam.  7,  2), 
since  the  Temple  had  not  yet  been  built."  ^  We  moderns  must  admit 
that  Rabbi  Judah  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 

Dn-'JS^  of  Numbers  10,33:  -)?DNJE^'  Him^  "'"12^'  13  VH  nJHM  Dn»y  XVC  HT  |"nX 

^  |noy  mnO  Kin  '■'OyS'l.  Ugolinus,  Thesaurus  antiquitatum  sacrarum,  XVIII, 
col.  1 1 2  f ,  renders  et  aliquando  praemonehat  eos,  reading  D^?DJ?3  as  plural  and  mriD  as 
if  from  mn.  The  same  misimderstanding  vmderlies  the  Tosephta  version:  D''?Dy3 
Dn»y  "ima  rrri,  though  the  latter  interprets  D''0y3  correctly  as  dual.  Before  ]nDV, 
mriD  can  only  be  an  Aramaizing  equivalent  of  Hi^lJ.  Buxtorf  and  the  Jitomir  edi- 
tion actually  read  nxino .  Aptowitzer,  I.  c,  p.  49,  bases  a  characteristically  muddled 
argument  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  this  sentence. 

^  Here  and  elsewhere  Schwab,  Le  Talmud  de  Jerusalem,  V,  pp.  298  f,  attempts  to 
harmonize  and  mistranslates. 

'  Note  that  the  Talmudic  authorities  do  not  connect  this  passage  with  the  ephod. 
For  "  I'arche  con  tenant  les  vetements  sacres  pour  consul  ter  Toracle  "  of  Schwab's 
rendering  one  has  to  come  down  to  Abravanel. 

*  For  'll^pS  read  "'l"l''p3,  as  in  j.  Sola  22c. 

*  Abravanel,  who  accepts  the  orthodox  rabbinical  view,  points  out  that  Uriah's 
excuse  was  factitious,  since  by  the  same  token  he  would  never  in  his  life  have  been 
free  to  go  home;  /.  c,  fol.  86b. 
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The  Jewish  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  themselves  less  con- 
cern over  the  subtle,  tell-tale  testimony  of  i  Sam.  14,  18  and  2  Sam. 
II,  II  regarding  the  historical  ark,  than  they  did  over  the  explicit 
contradiction  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  redactors  of  the  Penta- 
teuch regarding  the  fictitious  ark  of  Jewish  dogma.  Exodus  37,  i  ff, 
it  will  be  recalled,  asserts  that  the  ark  was  manufactured  in  costly 
fashion  by  Bezaleel,  from  specifications  delivered  to  Moses  (Ex.  25, 
10  £f),  after  the  latter's  descent  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
two  tables  of  stone  (Ex.  34,  29) ;  whereas  Deuteronomy  10  affirms 
that  Moses  himself  constructed  it  of  plain  shittim  wood  just  before 
he  went  up  into  the  mount  to  receive  the  second  two  tables  of  stone. 
Accordingly,  some  held  that  the  Israelites  carried  away  two  arks 
from  Sinai,  one  made  by  Bezaleel  and  containing  the  two  sound 
tables  of  stone,  and  another  made  by  Moses  and  containing  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  tables.  The  first  ordinarily  remained  in  the 
sanctuary,  while  the  second  regularly  marched  ahead  of  the  people 
through  the  wilderness,  and  accompanied  them  into  battle  after 
their  settlement  in  Canaan.  On  one  occasion  the  ark  of  Bezaleel 
was  carried  into  battle  without  divine  authority,  when  the  irregu- 
larity was  punished  by  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  the  defeat  of  the 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  PhiHs tines.  The  prevailing  opinion, 
however,  held  that  the  ark  which  Moses  made  was  in  use  only 
temporarily,  until  the  completion  of  the  more  costly  one  manu- 
factured by  Bezaleel,  when  it  was  stowed  away  in  a  sort  of  pristine 
gentzah;  and  that  both  sets  of  tables,  the  sound  and  the  broken, 
were  preserved  in  the  single  ark  of  Bezaleel.  This  alone  accom- 
panied the  IsraeHtes  away  from  Sinai  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan. "^ 

So  far  as  it  concerns  our  present  enquiry,  the  doctrine  of  Judah 
ben  Laqish  and  his  heretical  successors  of  the  Middle  Ages  falls  far 
short  of  the  truth;  which  —  to  return  to  the  atmosphere  and  langu- 
age of  modern  historical  science- — may  be  stated  as  follows:  The 
historical  ark  of  Yahwe  was  not  a  uniqtce  but  a  manifold  object,  attach- 

^  See  Abravanel,  I.  c,  fol.  85  f.  Abravanel's  exhaustive  discussion  is  reproduced 
with  characteristic  lucidity  by  Buxtorf  the  younger  in  chapter  3  of  the  valuable  work 
already  cited:  An  area  haec  quam  Bezaleel  fecit  sola  inter  Israelilas  fuerit?  An  vero 
praeter  earn  adhuc  alia  quam  Moses  fecerit  quamque  Israelitae  secum  in  helium  eduxerunt  ? 
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ing  to  every  Palestinian  sanctuary  that  possessed  a  consecrated  priest- 
hood; and  the  theory  of  a  single  ark,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  single 
legilimate  sanctuary,  is  the  last  surviving  Deuteronomistic  conceit  in 
the  theological  science  of  the  present  day}  Not  only  was  the  ark  of 
I  Sam.  14,  18  a  different  ark  from  the  one  detained  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  but  the  one  mentioned  by  Uriah  the  Hittite  as  encamped 
with  the  army  of  Joab  at  the  siege  of  Rabbath  Ammon  (2  Sam. 
II,  11)  was  perhaps  still  another;  the  "  ephod  "  with  which  Abiathar 
accompanied  David  on  his  wanderings  (i  Sam.  23,  6  9;  30,  7;  cf. 
I  Kings  2,  26)  was  certainly  another;  that  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Nob  (i  Sam.  21,  10)  was  perhaps  still  another;  that  of  Micah  and 
the  Danites  (Judges  17  f)  was  certainly  another;  and  that  of 
Gideon  (Judges  8,  27)  was  still  another.  What  is  more,  i  Sam.  14, 18 
is  far  from  being  the  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  the 
scribes  have  failed  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ancient  records  contain  hardly  a  single  surviving  refer- 
ence to  the  ark  which  does  not  by  its  very  language,  when  critically 
examined,  betray  the  fact  that  the  object  was  manifold  and  not 
unique. 

VI 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  abandon  the  obsolete  term 
"  ark,"  which  to  our  sensibilities  has  acquired  something  of  the 
dignity  of  a  proper  name,  and  employ  henceforward  the  plain  Eng- 
lish "  box,"  which  reproduces  exactly  the  classical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  jnx . 

And  first  attention  must  be  directed  to  a  point  of  grammar  which 
has  been  sadly  overlooked  in  this  connection.^  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that,  the  object  being  unique,  the  Old  Testament  expres- 
sions mn^  jnN ,  wrh^  jiin  ,  and  D^■^^^«^  jns  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  proper  names,  with  identical,  or  at  least  equivalent  sema- 

1  This  thesis,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  must  not  be  confounded  with  such  an 
opinion  as  that  of  Schwally  (/.  c,  pp.  14  f),  to  the  effect  that  the  ark  was  indeed  a  unique 
national  institution  in  the  historical  period,  but  that  before  the  other  Israelitish  tribes 
had  allied  themselves  with  Joseph,  one  and  another  of  them  may  have  had  a  corres- 
ponding tribal  palladium  of  its  own,  consecrated  perhaps  to  another  deity  than  Yahwe. 

*  In  a  measure,  it  has  been  tacitly  anticipated  in  my  translations  above. 
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siological  value.  So  that  whether  a  Hebrew  author  employed  the 
one  or  the  other,  depended  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the 
exigencies  of  style, or  at  best  on  his  individual  habit;  the  sense  would 
be  the  same.  Some  recent  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  analyse 
the  old  narratives  of  i  Sam.  4-6  and  2  Sam.  6  into  two  distinct 
sources:  a  J  source,  employing  nin""  pix,  and  an  E  source,  employ- 
ing n^nba  tnx  or  D\-i^xn  |ns,  to  designate  the  same  object  and 
expressing  the  same  idea.^  Even  the  few  scholars  who  have  recog- 
nized that  the  genitive  in  D\"i^Kn  pii<  has  adjectival  rather  than  sub- 
stantive force,  and  that  the  phrase  should  be  rendered  the  sacred 
box  rather  than  the  box  of  God  —  die  Gotteslade  rather  than  die  Lade 
Gottes  —  have  failed  to  perceive  any  material  difference  between  its 
actual  connotation  and  that  of  the  expression  nini  piK.  Still  less, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  any  critic  ever  dreamed  of  a  material  differ- 
ence between  D\n!?x  piK  and  n^^^^^*^  inx.  It  has  been  universally 
assumed  that  the  only  difference  between  these  two  expressions  is 
that  in  the  one  case  God  is  called  dti^k  ,  and  in  the  other  he  is  called 
n"'n^xn  .^  The  fact  is,  however,  that  not  only  do  they  both  differ  in 
meaning  from  nin"'  pis*,  but  D^"^^^5  \r\)<  and  D^^[3N^  inN  have  dia- 
metrically opposite  syntactical  values. 

In  classical  Hebrew,  such  a  phrase  as  wrh^  Jinx  is  an  indetermin- 
ate appellative,  the  genitive  wrh^  being  employed  generically  and 
adjectivally;  and  the  expression  as  a  whole  signifies  neither  the  box 
of  God,  nor  yet  the  sacred  box,  but  distinctly  a  sacred  box.    This  may 

^  So,  for  example,  Dhorme  afi&rms  that  2  Sam.  6  is  "  ime  double  narration.  L'une 
(v.  2-4,  6-8)  comprenant  I'episode  d'Ouzza  et  se  terminant  par  le  nom  de  Peres-Ouzza, 
appartient  a  E.  Nous  n'y  voyons  figurer  que  I'arche  de  Dieu  (v.  2,  3,  6,  7).  L'autre, 
qui  ne  parle  que  de  I'arche  de  lahve,  contient  I'entree  de  I'arche  a  Jerusalem,  apres  una 
station  chez  Obededom  et  I'episode  de  Mical.  On  sait  que  les  passages  relatifs  k  Mical 
appartiennent  a  J."    L.  c,  p.  334;  cf.  p.  7. 

2  This  erroneous  assumption,  explicitly  avowed  (p.  82),  characterizes  the  entire 
treatment  of  Hebrew  compounds  with  D^'^7N  in  Baumgartel's  Elohim  ausserhalb  des 
Pentateuch,  Leipsic,  1914;  and  very  seriously  impairs  the  value  of  a  painstaking  and 
otherwise  laudably  methodical  contribution  toward  the  scientific  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  divine  names  in  Genesis.  The  fact  is,  that  even  when  standing  alone, 
D\"I^N  and  DSl!5Kn  are  not  employed  indiscriminately  in  the  older  literature  —  least 
of  all  in  Genesis. 
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be  seen  not  only  from  such  abstract  and  semi-abstract  parallels  as 

wrha  ny*i,  religious  practice;  n\n^N  nxn"',  religious  scruple;  wnbii  non, 
sacred  faith;  u^nhii  nns,  divine  awe;  d\"i!?n  mnn,  (a)  tremendous 
panic;  D^n^K  B'N  ,  (a)  miraculous  fire;  cnfjN  nn,  (a)  divine  spirit 
(for  which  the  corresponding  unqualified  expressions  would  be  nyi , 
nxT,  ion,  ins,  min,  ej'n,  nn;  not  nnn,  etc.);  but  also  from  such 
distinctlyunitaryconcrete  parallels  as  D\"!^N  n^a,  a  sanctuary  (Judges, 
17,  5;  Gen.  28,  22);  D^^^N  l^^o,  an  angel  (Gen.  28,  12,  where  D\nf>K 
is  clearly  not  a  surrogate  for  nin'') ;  n^^i5N  "inj ,  a  religious  devotee 
(Judges  13,  5);  D^^^J<  tJ'^N,  a  divine  agent  (i  Kings  17,  24).  And 
when,  in  classical  Hebrew,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  genitive  of 
such  a  compound,  it  indicates,  not  that  the  writer  is  employing  in- 
discriminately an  alternative  adjectival  genitive,  D'n^Nn,  but  that 
the  whole  compound,  and  specifically  the  construct  noun,  is  con- 
sciously determined.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  sup- 
pose that  classical  Hebrew  could  employ  interchangeably  D'H^jn  nu 
and  D^n!?Kn  n''3 ,  D^n^N  l^'^s  and  wnhan  ^'h  ,  n^nha  ins*  and  D^n^xn  inx . 
To  a  certain,  very  limited  extent,  the  distinction  has  been  obscured 
by  textual  corruption  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  idiom  some- 
times employs  the  determinate  where  we  should  employ  the  indeter- 
minate; ^  but  of  the  vahdity  of  the  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  By  the  ancient  Hebrews  themselves  DMijNn  )"nN  was 
never  employed  without  the  distinct  consciousness  that  it  was  the 
determinate  form  of  an  antecedent  indeterminate  n\n^x  jnx . 

This  proposition  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  that  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  demonstrate  it  conclusively  by  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  Old  Testament  usage  with  regard  to  one  such  com- 
pound which  occurs  often  enough  in  the  pre-exilic  Hterature  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  our  result  being  vitiated  by  chance  phenom- 
ena or  textual  corruption.  I  will  be  pardoned  if,  in  order  to  secure 
the  precision  demanded  in  such  a  matter,  I  employ  the  prefix 
"  deity  "  with  a  hyphen,  to  represent  the  adjectival  n^n'pa  of  the 

1  So  in  2  Sam.  14,  17  the  woman  of  Tekoa  says  to  David,  'J*lN  p  DVl7i<n  "]X^d5 
ni5»n ;  just  as  Amos  (5,  19)  says,  5Tn  ^yjSI  nXH  'JSD  ^'H  DU"  "iK'Na .  Cf. 
Gesenius-Kautzsch  §  126  r. 
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Hebrew  compound,  rather  than  the  more  elegant  but  misleading 
suffix  "  of  God  "  or  the  ambiguous  adjective  "  sacred." 

I  Sam.  2,  27,  a  (strange)  deily-man,  wr\h^  ^^^^  comes  to  Eli. 
I  Sam.  9,  6,  Saul's  servant  says  to  him,  "  Behold,  there  is  a  deity- 
man  (D\n^N  EJ''k)  in  this  city  ";  thereafter  the  {aforesaid)  deity-man 
is  D\n^xn  6J'''K  ,  v.  7,  8, 10.  i  Kings  13,  i,  a  deity-man,  u^rh^  B'-'N  ,  comes 
to  Bethel  from  Judah;  thereafter  the  {aforesaid)  deity-man  is  K>^N 
n\n!5Nn,  v.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  21,  26,  29,  31.  i  Kings  20,  28,  a 
{strange)  deity-man,  D^^^K  5J'"'K  ,  steps  up  to  the  king  of  Israel.  2  Kings 
4,  7,  Elisha,  who  is  already  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  is  the  deity- 
man,  D\n^Kn  tr'N ;  similarly  in  the  sequel,  4,  21  22  25  27  42;  5,  14 
15;  6,  6  9  10  15;  7,  2  17  18  19;  8,  2  4  7  8  11;  13,  19.  2  Kings 
23,  16  f,  the  deity-man  of  the  episode  of  i  Kings  13  is  D\n^Nn  B'-'N. 
I  Kings  12,  22;  2  Kings  5,  8  20;  Jer.  35,  4,  the  deity-man,  in  apposi- 
tion to  a  proper  name,  is  D\n^Kn  ^^^.  i  Kings  17,  18;  2  Kings 
I,  9  II  13;  4  16  40,  the  vocative,  O  deity-man,  is,  in  accordance  with 
correct  Hebrew  idiom,  D\i^xn  K'"'N.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  predi- 
cate: I  Kings  17,  24,  "  I  know  that  thou  art  a  deily-man  "  - —  K'''N 
D\n^K.  2  Kings  i,  10,  "  If  I  be  a  deity-man  "  —  D\n!?N  ^^^ ;  and  so 
without  doubt  originally  in  verse  12,  where  the  Masoretic  text  now 
reads  D\n^Nn  ^^^,  but  G^  has  avdpoiTros  deov.  2  Kings  4,  9,  "I 
know  that  he  is  a  holy  deity-man  "  —  ^Tip  D^^^K  ^^a.  Judges  13,  6, 
the  Masoretic  text  again  exhibits  the  erroneous  DM^xn  t^"'K  where  the 
context  demands  a  deity-man,  but  again  G^  has  dvdpoiiros  deov; 
with  which  contrast  tov  dvdpoiTov  tov  deov,  reproducing  the  correct 
D\n^xn  {^""K,  the  deity-man,  of  the  sequel  in  verse  8.^ 

The  above  survey  exhibits  the  undeviating  usage  of  classical 
Hebrew.  The  only  case  in  the  Old  Testament  where  that  usage 
would  seem  to  have  been  violated  by  the  author  himself  is  2  Chron. 
25, 7,  where  we  have  v^a  xn  D\n^Nn  ^''H) ,  though  the  context  demands 
an  indeterminate  subject.  But  this  is  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.    For,  to  the  Chronicler,  the  determinate  D^n^xn  E^'■'N  of  the 

1  If  GB  of  Judges  represents  a  late  Greek  translation  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
(Moore,  Commentary,  p.  xlvi;  but  cf.  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Greek,  I,  p.  9),  it  indicates  that,  as  late  as  that,  the  Hebrew  text  of  Judges  13,  6  still 
exhibited  the  correct  D^^^X  tJ'"'N  • 
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sequel  in  verse  9  does  not  signify  the  deity-man,  but  the  man  of  the 
Deity  =  the  man  of  God;  and  hence  D^^!5K^  ^^^  of  verse  7  is  neither 
the  deity-man  nor  a  deity-man,  but  a  man  of  the  Deity  =  a  man  of 
God.  In  other  words,  for  the  Chronicler,  the  genitive  is  determinate, 
and  not  adjectival  but  substantive.  And  the  same  will  be  the  con- 
struction intended  in  all  other  cases  where  the  title  is  bestowed  by 
an  epigone  who  had  no  understanding  of  the  historical  institution. 
So  D^n^xn  ^'''X  njj'o,  Deut.  33,  i;  Joshua  14,  6;  Psalm  90,  i  (title), 
as  well  as  i  Chron.  23,  14;  2  Chron.  30,  16;  Ezra  3,  2  (Chronicler), 
is  Moses  the  man  of  God;  and  D'^n^xn  5j'"'X  th,  2  Chron.  8,  14;  Neh. 
12,  24  36  (Chronicler),  is  David  the  man  of  God.  In  2  Chron.  11,  2 
the  author  is  copying  i  Kings  12,  22. 

The  Chronicler's  use  of  the  divine  names  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity 
and  misunderstanding  (cf.,  for  example,  Kittel,  Hattdkommentar  zum  Alien 
Testament,  pp.  63  f)  that  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  (i)  He  employed  nin^  —  much  as  we  employ  "  viz."  for  "  namely  "  — 
only  as  the  ideogrammatic  spelling  of  Adonai,  his  favorite  divine  name.  This 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  vast  preponderance  of  <']'\il''  over  DM7X(n)  in 
the  writings  of  the  Chronicler.  (For  the  statistics,  see  Baumgartel,  I.  c,  pp. 
68  f)  It  is  noteworthy  that,  except  in  two  passages  copied  from  Nehemiah's 
memoirs,  the  spelling  'JHN  occurs  nowhere  in  Chron.-Ezr.-Neh.  (2)  He  em- 
ployed D^"^7X^  as  a  determinate  appellative  =  the  Deity  Kar'  e^oxw-  (3)  He 
employed  the  old  generic  title  DNIPX,  Deity,  as  the  equivalent  of  Adonai  (nin^). 
So  are  to  be  explained  such  phrases  as  D^"I!5X  n^3  (ii.  34,  9),  D^HpX  n'lD  (ii.  34, 
32),  Cn^X  121  (i.  17,  3;  cf.  2  Sam.  7,  4),  D\"I^X  ''S  (ii.  35,  22)  — all  determi- 
nate, and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  mri''  r\^2,  ilin^  nn3,  niH'  "IZIT,  and  nin^  '2 
respectively.  This  substantive  DTlpX  must  be  distinguished  from  the  adjectival 
DN17X  of  such  indeterminate  stereotyped  phrases  as  D\l7X  nil  (ii.  15,1;  24,  10), 
D\n7X"inQ  (ii.20, 29),  and  D\n^X  njriD  (i.  12,  2 2),  which  the  Chronicler  probably 
never  stopped  to  analyse.  (4)  He  employed  DNI^X  miT'  to  represent  the 
double  name  Adonai  Elohim,  and  hence  used  it  when  reproducing  nin'  ^JIX 
of  the  older  literature,  which  he  pronounced  Adonai  Elohim;  cf.  i.  17,  16  17 
with  2  Sam.  7,  18  19.  (5)  When  not  copying  mechanically  (as  in  1.  11,  9; 
17,  7  24  =  2  Sam.  5,  10;  7,  8  26  respectively),  he  reproduces  niX2V  niH^  by 
nvi'  alone;  cf.  i.  13,  6  with  2  Sam.  6,  2,  and  i.  16,  2  with  2  Sam.  6,  18.  This 
indicates  that  his  oral  surrogate  for  niX3V  r{)T['',  as  well  as  for  the  simple  mn% 
of  the  older  Hterature  was  Adonai.  See  p.  147  below  for  evidence  that  certain 
Septuagint  translators  followed  a  similar  practice. 

For  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  when  the  people  still 
possessed  the  historical  institution  of  the  sacred  box,  or,  at  all 
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events,  a  living  tradition  of  what  it  had  been,  the  rigid  observance 
of  the  linguistic  usage  I  have  indicated  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated. Just  as  it  is  no  accident  that  the  expression  D'-n^x  inj , 
which  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  predicate  (Judges 
i3>  5  7j  i6,  17),  occurs  every  time  without  the  article,  so  we  may 
confidently  assume  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  }nt< 
D\n!5N  always  signified  a  sacred  box;  and  dm^nh  pnN  signified  neither 
the  box  of  God  nor  the  Sacred  Box  /car'  i^oxvv,  but  merely  the  sacred 
box  —  either  already  mentioned,  or  about  to  be  identified  by  means  of  a 
relative  clause,  or  unmistakably  defined  by  the  context. 

It  remains  to  remind  ourselves  that  even  nin''  jiiN ,  though  gram- 
matically defined  for  the  given  context,  does  not  by  any  means,  in 
pre-Deuteronomic  thinking,  imply  that  the  object  so  designated  is 
intrinsically  unique.  In  this  respect  nin*'  jnN  carries  the  same  im- 
plications —  no  more  and  no  less  ■ —  that  are  involved  in  the  expres- 
sion nin^  n3T»  in  the  story  of  Elijah  (i  Kings  18,  30;  cf.  "^rrinaro, 
19,  10);  or  in  the  term  nin"'  fT'n  of  the  early  codes  (Ex.  23,  19;  34, 
26),  the  story  of  Samuel  (i  Sam,  i,  7  24),  and  the  history  of  David 
(2  Sam.  12,  20).^  To  speak  familiarly,  "  the  pen  of  John  Smith  " 
is  not  necessarily  John  Smith's  only  existing  pen,  in  the  absence  of 
a  law  forbiding  the  possession  of  more  than  one  pen. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we  pass  to  the  testimony  of 
the  records. 

VII 

And  we  may  begin  by  affirming  that  the  very  employment  in  the 
records  of  such  an  appellative  as  D\n^N  jiiN ,  whether  determined  or 
not,  is  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  a  plurality 
of  such  objects ;  just  as  the  emplojonent  of  the  appellative  Q^nhii  tJ'^x 
is  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  a  plurality  of 
such  functionaries.    An  object  designated  nin"'  fnN  might  possibly 

1  Budde's  objection  to  the  reading  niiT'  n'3  in  2  Sam.  12,  20  (Kurzer  Hand-Com- 
mentar,  p.  257),  like  Steuemagel's  to  the  same  reading  in  Joshua  6,  24  {Handkomtnentar, 
p.  174),  is  not  well  taken.  The  term  D'D  argues  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  character  of 
the  attendant  structure,  whether  73'n  (i  Sam.  i,  9),  ?nN  (i  Kings  2,  28),  or  merely 
naVD  (Gen.  28,  22). 
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be  unique  in  the  religion  of  Israel  as  well  as  peculiar  to  it;  an  object 
designated  D^^i5N  }"nK  was  pretty  certainly  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  There  was  of  course  more  than  one  D\n^K  ^''H ,  D'^n^N  ^k^d  , 
D'nf'N  ■i"'rj ,  wnha  r^n ,  not  merely  in  the  world  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
but  also  in  the  service  of  Yahwe.  So,  presumably,  there  was  also 
more  than  one  D\n^N  niN  in  his  service.  Nor  is  anything  gained  for 
the  traditional  theory  by  maintaining  that  the  employment  of  the 
appellative  points  to  a  plurality  of  such  objects  only  in  the  broader 
field  of  common  Canaanitish  institutions,  but  not  in  the  narrower 
field  of  specifically  Israelitish  religion.  For  if  the  sacred  box  was, 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  early  Israelitish  writers,  a  common 
Canaanitish  institution,  then  presumably  it  was  not  one  which  their 
ancestors  brought  with  them  from  the  desert  of  Sinai.  And  we 
should  be  going  far  out  of  our  way  to  assume  that,  after  their  dis- 
persion in  Canaan  and  before  their  unification  under  the  monarchy, 
the  Israelites  adopted  a  plural  Canaanitish  institution,  but  managed 
nevertheless  to  impose  upon  it  a  gratuitously  singular  character. 

If,  however,  we  draw  the  natural  conclusion,  that  the  use  of  the 
appellative  wnhn  ins  argues  acquaintance  with  a  plurality  of  sacred 
boxes,  Yahwistic  as  well  as  non-Yahwistic,  then  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly significant  that  the  appellative  is  found  again  and  again  in  the 
most  ancient  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  actually  deal 
with  historical  conditions  and  events  in  Canaan  (i  Sam.  4,  4  ^  11 
13  17  18  19  21  22;  5,  I  2  10;  I  Sam.  14,  18;  2  Sam.  6,  2  3  4  7  12; 
2  Sam.  15,  24  25  29),  although  it  is  conspicuously  absent  in  the 
imaginative  compositions  concerning  the  olden  time  when  all  Israel 
lived  and  journeyed  together  as  a  single  company  with  a  single 
portable  sanctuary  (Numbers  10,  33-36;  14,  44;  Joshua  3-8).^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  general  considerations,  added  to 
the  solid  testimony  of  i  Sam.  14,  18,  go  far  towards  establishing  the 
contention  that  the  IsraeHtes  possessed  more  than  one  sacred  box. 
And,  in  view  of  the  doctrine  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  church 

'  The  Deuteronomistic  gloss  rm3  is  of  course  disregarded. 

^  If  the  narratives  concerning  the  sacred  bo.x  could  be  analyzed  into  two  distinct 
sources  characterized  by  the  use  of  nin'  jllN  and  D'n!?N(n)  }1")K  respectively — which 
they  can  not  —  the  "  Elohistic  "  source  would  have  to  be  assigned  the  earlier  date. 
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from  the  very  beginning  concerning  the  box  of  Yahwe,  and  the 
drastic  measures  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  beheve  were  adopted 
by  the  early  scribes  to  destroy  the  traces  of  its  plural  character,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  we  could  discover  no  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  that  contention.  But  in  fact,  as  already 
intimated,  the  direct  evidence  of  a  manifold  sacred  box  yielded  by 
the  surviving  references  in  the  early  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  abundant  and  unmistakable. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  references  to  the  sacred  box  in  the 
later  pre-exilic  literature  which  are  neutral  —  compatible  with  either 
of  the  two  opposing  hypotheses.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  notices 
in  the  story  of  the  Mosaic  journeyings,  and  in  the  pre-Deuteronomic 
stratum  of  the  story  of  Joshua.  These  we  shall  of  course  interpret 
finally  in  the  hght  of  the  hypothesis  demanded  by  the  less  equivocal 
passages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single  pre-exilic  refer- 
ence —  not  even  in  Deuteronomy  and  Kings  ^  —  which  is  actually 
incompatible  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  manifold  box;  whereas  there 
are  no  less  than  five  passages,  besides  i  Sam.  14,  18,  which  are 
irreconcilable  with  any  other  hypothesis.  These  passages  are  i  Sam. 
3,  3;  I  Sam.  4,  3  f;  2  Sam.  6,  2;  i  Kings  2,  26;  and  Jer.  3,  i6. 
In  addition,  there  are  several  passages  which  become  thoroughly 
intelligible  only  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  manifold  sacred  box  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  divination;  namely,  2  Sam.  11,  11;  2  Sam. 
15,  24  ff;  and  Judges  20,  27.  We  will  examine  all  these  passages 
in  the  order  given. 

VIII 

In  I  Sam.  3,  3  the  Masoretic  text  reads:  nin^  b^ni  22^  ijNiDK'i 
w^nha  p"iK  n^  "itJ'X .  As  this  text  stands — and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  questioning  it  —  it  can  only  mean,  and  Samuel  was  asleep  in 
the  temple  of  Yahwe,  where  there  was  a  sacred  hex?    A  like  rendering 

'  I  Kings  8,  9  21  and  the  interpolations  in  Deut.  lo,  1-5  are  disregarded  for  the 
present;  cf.  page  5,  note  i. 

2  For  the  loose  relative  with  DK'  cf.  Gen.  2,  11.  Since  Eli  is  presumably  asleep  in 
another  apartment  of  the  same  building,  mn^  ?TT\  must  be  the  single  chamber  used  as 
a  sanctuary.  An  earlier  writer  would  probably  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
sanctuary  contained  a  sacred  box. 
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is  demanded  by  the  preceding  clause,  r\2y  Dit3  D^"I^^<  "iJ ;  not  the 
lamp  of  God  had  not  yet  gone  out,  but  not  a  single  temple  lamp  had 
yet  gone  out  —  all  the  lamps  were  still  burning.^  Both  D'nfjx  "i3 
and  D^^^N  pix  could  be  determinate  only  if  the  expressions  were 
exceptions  to  the  grammatical  principle  we  have  been  at  pains  to 
establish,  that  is,  only  if  wrh^  is  not  an  adjectival  genitive  but  a 
constructively  determinate  surrogate  of  the  name  Yahwe.  Such  an 
assumption  is  utterly  unwarranted.  Nowhere  in  the  story  of  Eli 
(i  Sam.  1-6),  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  sections,  is  UTiha  em- 
ployed as  the  surrogate  of  Yahwe.  On  the  contrary,  Yahwe  is  uni- 
formly called  by  his  proper  name,  and  actually  so  in  the  very  sent- 
ence we  are  discussing.  Q'nha  throughout  i  Sam.  i-6  is  invariably 
an  appellative.  As  such  it  occurs :  (a)  In  the  construct:  of  D agon, 
irn^x  (5,  7),  D3\-i^N  (6,  5);  of  Yahwe,  bi<'\^'  m^n  (i,  17;  2,  30; 
5,  7  8  ID  11;  6,  3  5);  besides  irn^N  in  the  song  of  Hannah  (2,  2). 
(b)  In  apposition  without  following  genitive,  nrn  s^'npn  D''n^xn  nin^ 
(6,  20).  (c)  Of  "  deity  "  in  general,  not  specifically  Yahwe:  of  the 
category  in  contradistinction  to  Yahwe  (2,  25);  in  the  expression 
D^^^K  D-'^i^pD  (so  the  correct  reading),  guilty  of  sacrilege  (3,  13); 
in  the  common  Palestinian  adjuration,  fi''DV  nai  D^^^x  "^h  n^^v  na 
(3,  17);  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philistines,  njnD.T  bi<  n%n^s  N3,  Deity 
has  arrived  in  the  camp  {4,  y) .  {d)  In  compounds:  D^'^^x  5J'''X  (2,  27); 
D^n^K  nj  (3,  3);  D^^^N  |m  (3,  3;  4,  4  n  13  i?  18  19  21  22;  5,  i 
2  10);  D^^^N  T"  (5,  11).  (e)  Distinctly  in  the  plural,  gods:  only 
in  the  scribal  interpolation  4,  8!  -  With  this  array  of  facts  before 
us,  we  must  insist  upon  the  adjectival  character  of  D'n^K  in  i  Sam. 
3,  3,  and  upon  the  rendering  a  sacred  box  rather  than  the  box  of  God. 
However,  precisely  for  that  reason,  we  can  afford  to  be  generous 
on  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  indeterminate  readings 
DNn^N  -ij  and  D\n^K  pN  of  the  Masoretic  text.  That  the  Septua- 
gint  has  6  \vxvos  tov   6eov   and   17  klI3o)t6s  tov  deov   is  not  to  be 

^  I  Kings  7,  49  and  Ex.  25,  37  give  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  important  sanctuaries 
were  served  by  a  single  light. 

'^  The  perpetrator  of  this  interpolation  was  bound  to  have  the  Philistines  talk  like 
the  unmitigated  heathen  they  were.  The  author  himself  knew  very  well  that  D\n?N 
could  be  construed  as  a  singular  by  any  Hebrew-speaking  inhabitant  of  Canaan. 
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wondered  at,  in  view  of  the  determinate  interpretation  of  the  in- 
determinate Masoretic  text  which  prevails  universally  at  the  present 
day.  But  even  if  we  concede  that  the  Greek  translator  had  D'nijNn  i: 
and  DNnijNn  jnx,  and  that  these  were  the  authentic  readings,  we 
should  not  have  altered  the  fact  that  □"•n^x  is  adjectival.  The  only 
difTerence  would  be  the  substitution  of  the  reading  the  sacred  box  for 
a  sacred  box;  which  is  much  as  if  one  should  say,  regarding  the 
chancel  of  a  modern  church  building,  "  where  the  communion  table 
was,"  instead  of  "  where  there  was  a  communion  table  "  —  hardly 
evidence,  in  either  case,  that  all  Christendom  has  but  one  com- 
munion table.  At  the  worst,  this  verse  would  take  its  place  in  the 
second  group  of  passages  we  have  enumerated.  For  the  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  author's  mention  of  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  box  in  the  room  where  Samuel  slept  is  much  more  to  the 
point  if  both  he  and  his  readers  thought  of  it  as  a  box  from  which 
the  priests  of  Shiloh  ordinarily  extracted  the  oracular  responses  of 
Yahwe.  And  if  it  was  that,  it  was  of  course  not  unique.  Mean- 
while we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  exact  meaning  and  un- 
questionable purport  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  i  Sam.  3,  3;  as  well' 
as  the  fact,  that  while  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  reading  of 
G  as  arising  from  M,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  text  of  M 
could  arise  from  that  assumed  for  G.^ 

IX 

Our  next  passage  is  i  Sam.  4,  3  f.  It  is  commonly  recognized  that 
the  story  of  the  sacred  box  in  which  this  passage  occurs  was  not 
originally  composed  as  a  continuation  of  chapter  3 ,  but  is  part  of  a 
distinct  writing  of  much  earlier  date  which  has  been  imbedded  in 
the  setting  furnished  by  the  opening  chapters.    Such  being  the  case, 

1  In  I  Sam.  4, 11,  on  the  contrary,  D\n7N  JIIN  cannot  be  the  original;  for,  the  sacred 
bo.x  having  been  introduced  in  verse  3,  the  compound  appellative  in  verse  11  must  be 
D'n?i<n  jllN,  as  regularly  elsewhere  in  the  narrative.  The  scribal  emendation  was,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  intending  a  substantive  construction  for  D\"I?X  (cf .  Budde,  Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar,  p.  35);  it  was  merely  concerned  with  avoiding  at  all  costs,  regard- 
less of  grammar,  the  vocal  sequence  np?J  DM?Xn  ,  a  scruple  which  will  account  also 
for  the  odd  gender  bestowed  upon  np?J  in  verse  17. 
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the  notice  of  the  sacred  box  in  4,  3  f  is  an  initial  mention;  and, 
since  the  box  is  not  referred  to  incidentally  but  forms  the  subject 
of  the  narrative,  the  language  of  the  text  must,  if  our  contention  be 
correct,  identify  in  some  way,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  the 
particular  sacred  box  whose  history  is  about  to  be  rehearsed.  A 
careful  attention  to  details  will  show  that  it  does  that  very  thing. 

In  I  Sam.  4,  the  Israelites,  having  rashly  engaged  in  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  Philistines  in  the  open  plain,  are  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  retire  to  their  camp,  leaving  about  four  thousand  men  upon  the 
field.  Whereupon  the  chiefs  take  counsel:  n»^  '^a.i^'  ^JpT  nDX^i 
iJ3ip3  NTT  mn^  (nnn)  ji-ix  nx  nh^D  ir^N  nnpj  D^n^^s  "JQ^  Dvn  nin^  usjj 
niK3v  nyn'  (nnn)  inx  nx  dk>»  incj'^i  nh^  Dvn  n^K'""!  nra^x  5)30  ijyc'^i 
(D'3-i3n  2^').  The  textual  difficulties  are  not  very  serious.  In  a 
document  of  this  early  date,  the  Deuteronomistic  gloss  nnn  may 
be  struck  out  without  much  ado  in  both  verses  (cf.  G^).  That 
leaves,  as  the  only  textual  question  to  be  considered,  the  concluding 
phrase  D^aisn  nK'"',  which  is  ostensibly  in  apposition  to  nixnv  nin\ 

Now,  of  course,  no  sacred  box  was  actually  designated  mn''  jnx 
D'man  na'"'  nixav  in  current  speech.  niNnv  was  itself  enough  of  a 
qualification  of  nin"',  without  adding  an  adjectival  clause  to  qualify 
in  turn  niNlv  ninv  Moreover,  at  the  time  here  represented,  the 
cherubim,  which  were  designed  by  Solomon's  Phoenician  artisans 
to  overshadow  the  sacred  box  in  the  cella  of  his  temple,^  were  not 
in  existence.  Dibelius,  to  be  sure,  finds  the  cherubim  carved  upon 
the  box  (or  rather,  throne)  itself  from  the  very  beginning;  where- 
fore, and  without  respect  to  the  cherubim  of  Solomon's  temple, 
Yahwe  was  called  n"'mDn  2^\  "  der  iiher  den  Keruben  thront."  ^ 
But  n''n"i3n  2^  does  not  mean  he  that  sits  over  the  cherubim,  any 
more  than  n^B^n"'  2^''  means  he  that  sits  over  Jerusalem.  The  idio- 
matic Hebrew  for  he  that  sits  upon  the  cherubim  —  which  is  the 
point  of  departure  for  this  interpretation  —  would  be  ^]}  2t>^ri 
D''2i3n ;    the  preposition  being  essential  even  with  the  participle, 

1  I  Kings  6,  23  ff ;  cf .  8,  6. 

^  L.  c,  pp.  17,  22  f;  cf.  Eduard  Meyer,  Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  Nachbarsldmme, 
pp.  214  f.  The  archaeology  is  original;  but  the  philological  blunder  is  as  ancient  as 
the  Septuagint  and  as  recent  as  the  latest  edition  of  Gesenius-Buhl. 
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which  in  turn  would  have  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the  article 
in  this  context;  cf.  especially  i  Kings  22, 19;  Isa.  6,  i;  28,  6;  40,  22; 
Jer.  17,  25;  Prov.  20,  8.  D^K'IT'  aa^^  is  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem; 
similarly,  D^2i3n  aK^""  is  the  occupant  of  the  cherubim.  And  we  have 
only  to  repeat  this  last  phrase  to  ourselves  once  to  realize  that  it 
is  what  the  rabbis  of  the  Mishnic  period  called  a  "'^33,  that  is,  a 
circumlocution  designed  to  avoid  the  utterance  of  a  particular  ex- 
pression. 

I  have  elsewhere '  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  name 
Yahwe  began  to  be  avoided  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  it  was  not 
always  found  practicable  to  substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim  for  the 
sacred  name  in  the  reading  of  the  ancient  documents.  This  was 
obviously  the  case  where  the  name  Yahwe  was  itself  the  subject  of 
discourse,  as  in  Ex.  3,  14;  and  also  where,  as  both  here  and  in 
2  Sam.  6,  2,  the  name  niX2V  nin"'  had  to  be  unmistakably  indicated. 
For  Adonai  Sebaoth  was  not  in  those  days  a  construable  expression; 
since  the  possessive  suffix  of  Adonai  had  not  yet  faded  from  the 
Jewish  consciousness.  And  while  there  are  indications  that  Adonai 
alone  was  used  sometimes  as  a  surrogate  of  the  compound  twtv 
niN3V  as  well  as  of  the  plain  nirr'  in  the  early  synagogue,^  it  could 
not  well  serve  the  purpose  here,  where  the  point  of  the  text  is  the 
precise  designation  of  the  sacred  box.  This  was  not  nin"'  piN 
(=  ^jnN  px),  but  niX3V  7]'\r\^  p-iN.  And  it  would  have  been  equally 
misleading  and  confusing  for  the  reader  to  call  the  box  'n^N  jnx 
niN3V .  But  the  box  of  the  occupant  of  the  cherubim  was  too  palpa- 
ble a  circumlocution  to  mislead,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  unambiguous.  For  the  historic  box  of  Yahwe  Sebaoth 
had  actually  symbolized  the  presence  of  Yahwe  under  the  out- 
spread wings  of  the  cherubim  in  Solomon's  temple;  and  it  was  as 
Yahwe  Sebaoth  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  worshipped  in  that  holy 
place,  as  once  he  had  been  worshipped  under  the  same  title  in  the 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh.^    The  "  occupant  of  the  cherubim  "  was  there- 

^  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXIV,  1905,  pp.  140  ff. 

^  This  probably  accounts  for  the  unqualified  Kvplov  of  GB  in  i  Sam.  4, 4.  See  further 
pages  31,  146  f. 

»  Cf.  I  Sam.  I,  3  11;  Isa.  6,  3  5;  37,  16  (=  2  Kings  19,  15);  Jer.  7,  2  3[n.b.]  10 
12  14;  Zech.  7,  3. 
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therefore  none  other  than  Yahwe  Sehaoth.  Without  doubt,  the 
kinnui  or  surrogate  D''3"i3n  ntr''  was  first  inserted  in  the  manuscripts 
as  a  supralinear  gloss  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader/  and  eventu- 
ally dropped  into  the  line  through  inadvertence.^ 

Omitting  the  rubric  D'^m^n  ntr''  accordingly,  we  get  the  authentic 
text  of  our  passage,  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  And  the 
elders  of  Israel  said,  Why  has  Yahwe  smitten  us  to-day  before  the 
Philistines  ?  Let  us  procure  the  box  of  Yahwe  from  Shiloh,  and  let  it 
come  into  our  ranks  and  save  us  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies.  So  the 
army  sent  to  Shiloh,  and  caused  to  be  transported  thence  the  box  of 
Yahwe  Militant.^ 

Our  author  realized  that  the  deliberating  elders  of  Israel  had  no 
need  of  reminding  each  other  which  particular  box  of  Yahwe  resided 
at  Shiloh  in  their  day.  But  he  realized  also  that  his  own  readers  did 
stand  in  need  of  information  on  that  point.  For,  long  before  his  day 
and  theirs,  that  box  had  been  separated  from  Shiloh  for  ever. 
Accordingly,  at  his  first  mention  of  the  box  in  propria  persona,  he 
takes  care  to  identify  it  by  means  of  its  distinctive  name,  as  the 
box  of  Yahwe  Militants     Having  done  so,  however,  he  employs 

1  Both  public  and  private;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection,  that 
reading  to  oneself  without  movement  of  the  lips  and  sound  of  the  voice  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  process. 

2  An  interesting  parallel  is  supplied  by  Ps.  10,  3,  where  the  author  undoubtedly 
YVTTote  nin^  ym  y^21.  But  the  last  two  words  being  deemed  vmpronounceable  (cf. 
the  remedial  gloss  'a^K  in  2  Sam.'i2,  14),  the  euphemistic  surrogate  'y\1  was  inscribed 
above  )*NJ,  and  eventually  dropped  into  the  text;  with  an  effect  which  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  consulting  the  latest  commentaries  on  the  Psalter.  In  our  passage  the 
result  was,  of  course,  that  in  due  season  the  reading  of  D'N^V  niH'  had  to  be  faced  anew; 
and  then  it  was  mechanically  conformed  to  the  practice  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  2  Kings  19,  15,  where  the  original  text  was  unquestionably  'nPN  niN3S  niH^ 
D^^?N^  Kin  nns  pNIK'"'  (cf.  Isa.  37,  16),  the  compoimd  name  was  eventually  read 
Adonai.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  80,  2;  99,  i  the  kinnili  D"'3")3(n)  DK*'  is  au- 
thentic, having  by  that  time  come  to  be  employed  as  an  epithet. 

^  For  the  justification  of  this  rendering  of  the  name  Yahwe  Sebaoth,  see  Excursus  I 
at  the  end  of  this  treatise. 

*  As  will  presently  appear,  this  individual  sacred  box  was  called  the  box  of  Yahwe 
Militant,  not  merely  because  it  was  attached  to  the  sanctuary  where  Yahwe  was 
worshipped  under  that  title,  but  also  —  and  perhaps  more  proximately  —  because  of 
the  peculiar  formula  attending  its  use  in  divination. 
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thereafter  only  the  more  or  less  general  terms,  the  box,  the  sacred 
box,  and  the  box  of  Yahwe,  with  the  box  of  the  god  of  Israel  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  latter  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philistines.  If  there  is 
a  lingering  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  exact  nuance 
intended  in  our  passage,  let  him  substitute  both  times  for  the  word 
"  box  "  in  the  above  translation  some  neutral  word  like  "  shrine," 
or  "  statue,"  or  "  standard,"  and  then  re-read  the  whole;  when  I 
think  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  interpretation  I  have  given  is 
not  only  natural,  but  necessary. 

The  identical  sacred  box  of  i  Sam.  4-6  is  not  heard  of  again  in  this 
ancient  writing  until  a  generation  later.  The  sacred  box  of  i  Sam. 
14,  18  was  known  to  the  author  to  be  another  box.  So  also  was  the 
*'  ephod  "  of  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  and  the  "  ephod  "  which  Abia- 
thar  carried  in  the  service  of  David,  if  our  view  of  the  matter  is 
correct.  But  when  next  this  same  box  of  Yahwe  Militant  re-appears 
in  the  narrative,  the  author  once  more  takes  pains  to  identify  it,  if 
anything  still  more  explicitly  than  here.  We  turn,  then,  to  2  Sam. 
6,  2. 

X 

The  ancient  record  of  David's  removal  of  the  box  of  Yahwe  Mili- 
tant from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance for  our  subject,  has  been  so  radically  misinterpreted  from 
the  earHest  times  to  the  present  day,  that,  at  the  cost  of  some  dis- 
proportion, I  venture  to  print  the  complete  text  of  the  original 
record,  together  with  my  own  translation  and  a  few  pages  of  un- 
avoidable comment. 

Part  of  the  existing  misinterpretation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
story  was  violently  separated  from  its  original  setting  by  a  late 
editor,^  who,  besides  numerous  other  insertions  and  expansions, 
interpolated  the  opening  verse  of  chapter  6;  thereby  transforming 
what  was  in  reality  a  mere  incident  of  David's  campaign  against 
the  Phihstines,  into  a  great  national  enterprise,  involving  the  whole 
country,  and  enhsting  the  services  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 

1  In  spite  of  the  transpositions  of  i  Chron.  13  and  14,  however,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Chronicler  had  before  him  2  Sam.  5  and  6  in  their  present  form. 
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chosen  men.  To  secure  the  original  setting,  we  must  begin  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  in  2  Sam.  5,  17.  And  from  that  point 
to  the  end  of  chapter  6,  the  following  elements  of  the  Masoretic 
text  must  be  discarded  as  unauthentic : 

5,  20-24,  entire.  As  this  question  has  no  very  direct  bearing  on 
our  subject,  a  few  observations  may  suffice.  With  verse  20  com- 
pare 6,  8  and  Judges  21,  15.  Verse  21  knows  the  Philistines  as 
"heathen."  Verse  22  is  a  slavish  copy  of  17a  and  18.^  The  elabor- 
ate instructions  of  verses  23  and  24  have  in  mind  the  oracles  of 
prophecy;  the  author's  priestly  oracle  could  only  answer  a  pointed 
question  by  a  simple  yes  or  no,  or  indicate  a  particular  by  means 
of  a  series  of  exclusions;  cf.  Judges  i,  2;  18,  5  f;  20,  28;  i  Sam. 
14,  37  40  £f;   23,  9ff;  30,  8;   2  Sam.  2,  i. 

5,  25,  the  word  p.    Compare  G. 

6,  I,  entire. 

6,  2,  the  initial  Dp""i;  also  the  second  n^  and  the  phrase  cman  3B''', 
which  together  constituted  originally  a  supralinear  lectional  rubric 
parallel  to  niNnv  nin''  dk'.  We  may  suppose  that  rubric  to  have 
been  disposed  upon  the  manuscript  something  like  this: 

Kethih:   n"iK3V  nin'-  D5J> 

6,  3,  the  final  ncj>nn  together  with 

6,  4,  ny2J2  "iK'N  mrnK  n^3»  'inN5j'"'i .  An  accidental  repetition  from 
verse  3a;  compare  G^. 

6,  5,  entire.  Note  ^nij^"'  jt'S  ^3,  and  the  catalogue  of  musical 
instruments. 

6,  6,  the  n  of  rh^^\ .    See  the  commentary  below. 

6,  8,  entire.    Compare  5,  20. 

6,  9,  entire.    An  insipid  editorial  annotation. 

6,  13,  entire.  The  editor's  meaning  is  that  an  ox  and  a  fatling 
were  sacrificed  at  every  six  paces  of  the  march.  "  All  Israel  "  could 
afford  them. 

^  Even  the  Chronicler  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  repeated  proper  name,  and 
wrote  pOy3  when  reprodudng  verse  22  in  i  Chron.  14,  13. 
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6,  15,  entire,  ^nik'"'  n''3  ^53  again,  although  three  months  have 
elapsed  since  verse  5,  and  the  editor  has  forgotten  to  reconvene  the 
30,000. 

6,  17,  the  awkwardly  appended  D'O^tj'i. 

6,  18,  D^o^cj'ni  nhyn. 

6,  19,  ntj'N  nyi  ^^hd^  bii')^''  ^^r:)^  h:ih. 

6,  21,  nin"'  '':zh  TipnEJ^i.  This  clause,  which  has  in  mind  verse  5, 
came  into  the  text  from  the  margin  (of  course  without  the  l),  where 
it  was  intended  as  a  euphemistic  Qre  for  the  offensive  expression 
mn"*  ^izh  ■'n"'^JJ ,  /  have  exposed  myself  before  Yahwe,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  verse.  Ultimately,  the  forbidden  word  "•rT'i'JJ  was 
dropped  from  the  text,  leaving  the  language  unconstruable.  The 
Greek  dpxwofJ-on  and  evXoyrjTds  Kvptos  (the  latter  derived  from  a 
marginal  injunction,  nin"'  i]"^^)  represent  two  other  scribal  notations 
having  the  same  object  in  view;  neither  expression  can  represent 
the  word  deliberately  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  original.  For  a 
similar  case  of  several  euphemisms  surviving  in  the  different  texts 
of  the  same  passage,  see  i  Sam.  3,  13.^ 

6,  23,  entire.  A  gloating  observation  by  the  unctuous  editor,  who 
was  especially  interested  in  vital  statistics.^  The  sympathies  of  the 
author,  who  was  very  much  of  an  aristocrat,  are  with  Michal.^ 

So  much  for  the  necessary  excisions.  On  the  other  hand,  besides 
■'n"'^JJ  in  6,  21,  two  words  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Septuagint  must  be  added  to  the  existing  Hebrew  text. 

In  6,  2  the  Greek  reads i  /cat  dpearr]  Kal  eiropeWTj  Aaveld  Kal  iras 
6  Xaos  6  /xer'  avrov  airo  tcov  apxovTWV  'loiida  ev  av  a  ^  da  ei  tov 
dvayayelv  k.t.X.,  which  represents  Hebrew:  Dj?n  b^i  in  ~|^''i  D|Ti 
'i^  n'hv^h  n^y»3  n'T\r\''  "-^yao  inx  -^^h.  As  the  phrase  iv  dva^aaei 
is  utterly  devoid  of  meaning  in  the  Greek,  it  cannot  be  an  intra- 

1  Cf.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXIV,  1905,  p.  134. 

2  Cf.  2  Sam.  3,  2-5;  4,  4;  5,  13-16.  The  same  editor  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
2  Sam.  18,  18,  which  contradicts  14,  27  and  i  Kings  15,  2.  2  Sam.  6,  8  shows  that 
ntn  DVn  nV  might  be  employed  in  unadulterated  romance;  and  Josephus,  Antiqui- 
ties, vii,  243  f,  knew  "  Absalom's  PiUar  "  only  from  the  Book  of  Samuel. 

'  The  monkish  drivel  of  chapter  7  is  of  a  piece  with  this  midrash;  the  historical 
document  is  continued  in  chapter  8. 
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Septuagintal  addition,  but  must  be  the  blind  translation  of  an 
original  nhv^^  confronting  the  translator  in  his  Hebrew  manuscript. 
And  since  n^yoa ,  when  inserted  at  that  point  is  equally  senseless  in 
the  Hebrew,  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  6,  2  is  read  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  6,  I,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  was  part  of  the  au- 
thentic text;  which,  in  spite  of  its  incompatibiUty  with  the  editorial 
framework,  was  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  prototype  of  G,  but,  be- 
cause of  that  incompatibility,  was  dropped  in  the  ancestor  of  M. 

Another  phrase  which  is  lacking  in  the  Hebrew,  and  which  never- 
theless cannot  be  spurious,  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  version  of 
6,  20;  where  the  latter  has  /cat  evKoyrjcreu  avrov  /cat  el-Kev.  This 
represents,  though  not  quite  idiomatically,  Hebrew  "loxni  inainni, 
as  against  the  simple  noNni  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  is  unquestion- 
ably authentic;  cf.  2  Kings  10,  15.  Apparently,  some  Jewish  scribe, 
taking  inannn  too  literally,  decided  that  David  might  well  dispense 
with  the  impious  Michal's  "  blessing." 

Inserting  nhvoi  accordingly  in  6,  2,  inainm  in  6,  20,  and  "•JT'^JJ 
in  6,  21,  we  secure  the  original  text  of  our  narrative:  ^ 

2  Samuel  5,  17  —  6,  22 

UT\^%  b  lir"!  h\r\\i^^  hv  'ih'oh  nn  ns  int^o  "d  n^n^'^Q  iyoK>""i  (5,  17) 
^■ov2  itj'ori  1K3  DTiK'^Di  (18)     mivon  h^  m-'i  nn  yoE^^i  nn  nx  ^\>ih 
-ION"!    nn  Djnnn  dtic'^d  b^  rhv^^  "lo^i'  nin^a  nn  ^k^m  (19)     D''NEn 
inix  ij^'Na  in  sj'ri  (25)     i^a  D^n^'i'sn  nx  inx  jn:  ■'3  rhv  tii  h^  nin'' 

inx  nx  Dtw  ni^yn!?  n^yoa  mi.T  ^ijyno  inx  ietn  Dyn  ^331  nn  i^^i  (6,  2) 
n^jy  ^N  D^n^xn  ji-ik  nx  U2-i'i  (3)     vb  niN3V  mn"  n^  xipj  itJ'N  D^^^N^ 

l^n  vnxi  D'n^NH  ;i-in  Dy  (4)  rhiv^  nx  n^jnj  mras  ^n  vhni  xryi 
itDOK'  ^3  u  rnx-'i  D^^^x^  |nx  ^n  nry  i?K'""i  p33  pj  ny  1x2^1  (6)     jnNn  'jq!? 
ins  Dy  nt5'  no^i  ijtrn  ^y  D\i^Kn  dk'  ina-'i  nryn  nin^  sin  in^i  (7)     ipan 

n'nijxn 

1  One  trifling  emendation  in  6,  22,  consisting  of  the  addition  of  a  single  letter,  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  commentary  below. 
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12V  r\'2  nn  in^^i  nn  ^^v  hv  nvT  p-it<  nx  v^n  -i^onf)  in  nax  n^i  (io) 
niiT  fiTi  D^tnn  nij'^tynjn  on k  nay  n'3  ni.T  piN  nj^-'i  (n)     "run  onx 

inu  ^53  nxi  mx  lay  nx 
-inya  i^  nK'N  b  nxi  din  nay  n'3  nx  nin^  ti3  -ion^  nn  i^d^  -in  (12) 

nnoEJ'a  nn  i^y  ons  i2v  n^ao  D\nf5Nn  piN  nx  fri  nn  ^^^i  D\nf)Nn  inx 
nin^  inx  n\"ii  (16)     in  max  lun  nni  mn'  ':sh  ry  ^33  -iniao  nni  (14) 
i3-)3D^  TTBD  nn  i^oH  nx  Nnni  p^nn  nyn  nspK'j  hM<^  na  ^3^»i  nn  -i^y  X3 

n2^3  i!?  mm  mn*'  'jQf> 
^y^i  nn  1^  hd:  -ik>n  ^nxn  iina  i»ipD3  idn  uvi  nin^  pix  dn  ixn^i  (17) 
niKnv  nin^  d::'3  oyn  na  iia^i  ni^yno  in  b''i  (18)     nin*'  ^jsi?  niSy  nn 
Dyn  ^3  "]i3''i  nnx  nK^^t^xi  nnx  idej'ni  nnx  nn^j  ni^n  ^'nh  nvn  h^b  pbw)  (19) 

-loxni  inanam  nn  nsnp^  ^iNcr  nn  b^»  xvm  in^n  nx  Tin^  nn  nB'^i  (20) 
nnx  m^JJ  ni^jjna  vnay  ninoN  •'i^y^  orn  n^jj  ic'N  !?xicj''  i^»  Dvn  13Dj  no 
inn  ^3ci  T^nxD  •'n  nnn  ntrx  nin*'  •'js^  ^jt'^jj  b''o  ba  nn  ■>on'"i  (21)     D'^pin 
"T-rya  ^EitJ>  ^n''''m  dnto  niy  ^n^pji  (22)     ^xit;'^  ^y  nvT  oy  i?y  tjj  tin  nivi) 

m33N  D»y  mox  ib'n  nin»Nn  oyi 

2  Samuel  5,  17  —  6,  22 

(5,  17)  And  the  Philistines  heard  that  they  had  anointed  David 
king  over  Israel;  and  all  the  Philistines  came  up  to  attack  David.  And 
David  heard  of  it  and  went  down  into  the  stronghold.  (18)  And  the 
Philistines  came  and  spread  themselves  in  the  Plain  of  Rephaim.  (19) 
And  David  enquired  of  Yahwe,  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  against  the 
Philistines  ?  wilt  thou  give  them  into  mine  hand  ?  And  Yahwe  said 
unto  David,  Go  up;  for  I  will  certainly  give  the  Philistines  into  thine 
hand.  (25)  And  David  did  as  Yahwe  commanded  him,  and  he  smote 
the  Philistines  from  Geba'  to  the  approach  of  Gezer. 

(6,  2)  And  David  and  all  the  troops  that  were  with  him  of  the  men 
of  Judah  on  the  way  hack,  went  to  bring  up  from  thence  (that  is,  from 
GebaO  the  sacred  box  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  Yahwe  Milit- 
ant. (3)  And  they  mounted  the  sacred  box  upon  a  new  cart  and 
conveyed  it  from  the  house  of  Abinadab,  which  was  on  the  height 
(haggib'ah). 
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And  Uzzah  and  Ahio  (?),  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  were  conducting 
the  cart,  (4)  with  the  sacred  box,  Ahio  (?)  walking  ahead  of  the  box. 
(6)  And  they  reached  a  rock  threshing-floor.  And  Uzzah  (who  was 
behind)  slipped  against  the  sacred  box  and  clutched  at  it;  for  the  oxen 
had  been  dunging.  (7)  And  the  anger  of  Yahwe  was  inflamed  against 
Uzzah,  and  the  deity  smote  him  there  because  of  his  slip;  and  he  died 
there,  by  the  sacred  box. 

(10)  Thereupon  David  was  unwilling  to  take  the  box  of  Yahwe  home 
with  him  to  the  City  of  David;  so  David  turned  it  aside  to  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  (11)  And  the  box  of  Yahwe  remained  in  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  three  months;  and  Yahwe  blessed  Obed- 
edom  and  all  his  house. 

(12)  And  it  was  told  king  David,  saying,  Yahwe  has  blessed  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  and  all  that  is  his,  on  account  of  the  sacred  box. 
So  David  went  and  brought  up  the  sacred  box  from  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  to  the  City  of  David  with  rejoicing. 

(14)  And  David  was  dancing  with  all  his  might  before  Yahwe.  And 
David  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod  (apron).  (16)  And  as  the  box  of 
Yahwe  approached  the  City  of  David,  Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  king  David  leaping  and  dancing 
before  Yahwe;  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart. 

(17)  And  Ihey  brought  the  box  of  Yahwe  and  set  it  down  in  its 
place,  inside  the  tent  which  David  //ad  spread  for  it.  And  David 
offered  up  burnt- of erings  before  Yahwe.  (18)  And  when  David  had 
finished  offering,  he  blessed  the  people  with  the  name  of  Yahwe  Mili- 
tant.   (19)  And  he  distributed  to  all  the  people,  to  each  person  one  roll 

of  bread,  one  ?  — — ,  and  one  fruit-cake.     And  all  the  people 

dispersed,  each  to  his  own  house. 

(20)  And  David  returned  to  greet  his  household.  And  Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  went  out  to  meet  David;  and  she  greeted  him-,  and  said, 
How  honored  to-day  is  the  king  of  Israel,  who  has  exposed  himself 
to-day  before  the  eyes  of  his  servants'  serving-women,  like  a  common 
clown  exhibiting  his  nakedness!  (21)  And  David  said  to  MicJial,  I 
have  exposed  myself  before  Yahwe,  who  preferred  me  above  thy  father 
and  all  his  house,  to  appoint  me  ruler  over  the  people  of  Yahwe,  over 
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Israel.  (22)  And  though  I  degrade  myself  even  more,  and  become 
conlemplihle  in  thy  sight,  yet  with  the  young  women  of  whom  thou 
speakest,  with  them  I  shall  he  held  in  honor. 

5,  17.  mivon  is  not  Adullam  (as  Wellhausen,  Biicher  Samuelis, 
and  others  more  recently),  but  the  stronghold  on  the  southeastern 
hill  at  Jerusalem,  which  David  captured  from  the  Jebusites  and  re- 
named the  City  of  David.  That  he  could  "  go  down  "  into  it  on 
receiving  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Philistines,  is  not  at  all  strange; 
for  we  have  been  expressly  told  that  he  had  no  sooner  occupied  it 
than  he  began  to  extend  the  settlement  from  the  Millo  northward 
(2  Sam.  5,  9,  nn'31  Ni^»n  p  a-'no  nn  pn).^  The  Millo  —  whatever 
it  was  —  certainly  lay  between  the  mivo  on  the  south,  and  the 
hill  later  occupied  by  Solomon's  temple  on  the  north.  It  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  David;  but  it  did  exist  for  the  writer  of  5,  9, 
having  been  built  by  Solomon  (i  Kings  9,  15;  11,  27),^  and  so,  like 
the  term  nrr'a ,  it  served  to  mark  the  locality  for  the  author's  readers. 
If  David  was  in  the  new  town  north  of  the  Millo  when  he  heard  of 
the  Philistine  invasion,  he  would  of  course  "go  down"  to  the  mivo. 

The  nature  as  well  as  the  exact  location  of  the  structure  called 
Ni^on  —  instrinsically  a  determinate  appellative,  the  Millo  /car' 
i^oxw  —  is  still  considered  an  unsolved  problem  of  Hebrew  archae- 
ology.^ In  my  judgment,  however,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  it 
was  a  huge  causeway  or  embankment  connecting  the  City  of  David 
with  the  temple  hill,  across  a  transverse  gully  which  has  since  dis- 
appeared. So  I  Kings  II,  27  becomes  for  the  first  time  intelligible: 
Jeroboam  did  not  object  to  the  forced  labor  exacted  from  his  North 
Israehtes  for  the  temple  or  the  palace;  but  he  rebelled  when  king 
Solomon,  vying  with  nature,  undertook  the  building  of  the  causeway, 
the  closing  of  the  gap  of  the  City  of  David,  )nD  nx  ijd  j^i^dh  dn  nj3 

'  3'DD  must  not  be  construed  as  a  preposition  with  KvDH  |0,  but  as  an  adverb; 
the  phrase  nn^ni  Nl^Cn  p  is  analogous  to  n^VDI  Ninn  Dm  JD  • 

2  In  I  Kings  9,  24  we  must  read  NI^OH  ^K  nh  nj3  "IK'K;  cf.  GA.  2  Kings  12, 
2ib  is  obviously  corrupt,  and  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

^  Cf.,  for  example,  Budde,  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar,  on  2  Sam.  5,  9;  Guthe,  Protes- 
tantische  Realencyklopadie^,  VIII,  p.  677;  Buhl,  Geographic  des  alien  Palastina,  p.  135; 
Benzinger,  Hebrdische  Archdologi^  P-  33- 
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in  "fj?.^  The  Chronicler  too,  though  he  may  have  known  no  more 
about  the  history  of  Hezekiah  than  the  next  man,  apparently  did 
know  what  the  Millo  was ;  for  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Hezekiah 
huilt  the  broken  wall,  and  erected  the  towers,^  but  strengthened  the 
causeway  at  the  City  of  David  (nn  -I'^j;  Ni^j^n  nx  prn'^i,  2  Chron. 
32,  5).  He  doubtless  had  in  mind  its  eastern  retaining-wall.  The 
etymology  of  xi^» ,  literally  a  filling,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  this 
interpretation.  For  the  rest,  the  unfilled  easterly  end  of  the  original 
gully  was  still  a  prominent  feature  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the 
Chronicler,  who  calls  it  yivpon ,  the  Cul^  and  leaves  us  in  no  un- 
certainty as  to  its  location  (Neh.  3,  24  f ;  2  Chron.  26,  9).  It  lay 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  city  walls,  and  just  south  of  the  angle 
(njsn)  formed  by  the  wall  running  north  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
City  of  David,  and  the  wall  running  southwest  from  the  great  pro- 
jecting tower  {\^)iyr\  ^njn  ^njon)  on  the  Ophel.  Since  the  situation 
of  that  tower  and  the  direction  of  its  adjacent  wall  are  known,^  the 
Old  Testament  data  on  the  subject  may  be  represented  as  in  the 
diagram  on  the  next  page. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  as  long  ago  as  1881, 
Guthe,  conducting  excavations  on  the  southeastern  promontory, 
found  that  immediately  to  the  north  of  a  Hne  drawn  due  west  from 
the  Virgin's  Fountain,  the  native  rock  lay  some  thirty  feet  lower  than 
it  did  twenty  yards  further  south,  in  spite  of  the  downward  slope  of 
the  present  surface  from  north  to  south.   He  inferred  that  the  south- 

'  Construe  the  preceding  nOPK'  as  appositive  to  "|^on ,  and  the  verbs  as  infinitive 
absolute.  Note  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before  ")JD  :  the  two  phrases  are 
synonymous. 

-  Read  DlHjOn  HN  ^^1. 

^  Cf.  Arabic  maq(a\  Even  in  Exodus  and  Ezekiel  WpD  is  not  corner,  but  edge.  In 
Neh.  3,  19  yvpon  ,  after  the  determinate  pS^JH ,  must  be  a  gloss  or  else  accusative  of 
direction;  and  in  either  case  yVpOH  p  of  3,  20  is  interpolated. 

■•  Both  tower  and  wall  were  discovered  by  Warren  in  1868;  see  Recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem, pp.  300  ff  (American  edition,  pp.  228  f);  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  Jerusalem 
volume,  pp.  228  f,  and  plates  III,  VII,  XI.  It  should  be  added  that  ^S^yn  of  the 
Chronicler  was  not  the  southeastern  promontory,  the  ancient  JVi*  miXD  (as  G.  A. 
Smith,  Jerusalem,  I,  pp.  152  f),  but  the  shoulder  of  the  temple  hill  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  yiVpO.  Josephus  attaches  the  Aramaicized  name  '0</>Xa(j)  to  the  same 
locality;  see  especially  Jewish  War,  v,  145. 
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eastern  ridge  was  originally  separated  from  the  temple  hill  by  a 
ravine  or  gully,  running  from  the  Tyropoeon  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron;  and  pointed  out  that  unless  such  a  depression  lay  along  its 


(The  Corner)    njDH 
(TheFiUing)  Nli>On 


t-  .-a 
F  u 


NViM  (3n:n  ijnjon 

(The  Great  Projecting  Tower) 


V^'^P^r^  (The  Cut) 

# 


northern  boundary,  the  City  of  David  could  hardly  have  been  much 
of  a  stronghold.^  Though  Guthe  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  well- 
grounded  opinion,^  it  has  not  been  generally  accepted  by  other 
archaeologists.^    Nevertheless,  if  the  Old  Testament  records  are  to 

^  Zeitschrift  des  Deuischen  Palastina-Vereins,  V,  1882,  pp.  166,  317. 

2  See  Protestantische  Realencyklopiidi^,  VIII,  pp.  668  f,  675. 

^  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  /.  c,  I,  pp.  139,  154.  The  evidence  of  "  only  two  shafts  "  may  not 
be  so  good  as  that  of  six  or  seven  shafts;  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  a  priori 
opinion  of  any  number  of  authorities.  The  view  of  Guthe  is  favored  by  Benzinger, 
/.  c,  p.  31 ;  and  Paton,  Jerusalem  in  Bible  Times,  p.  47.  Dalman,  Paldstinajahrbuch,  XI, 
1915,  pp.  61  f,  thinks  Guthe's  shafts  may  have  descended  into  some  old  pit  or  stone- 
quarry;  or  possibly  the  native  rock  contracts  at  that  point  into  a  narrow  saddle  con- 
necting the  promontory  and  the  temple  hill. 
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be  believed,  both  "  the  Cut  "  of  the  Chronicler  and  "  the  Filling  " 
of  Solomon  only  await  the  spade  of  the  excavator  to  prove  their 
existence. 

I  may  add  that  history  actually  tells  us  where  Solomon  got  the 
notion  of  this  bold  enterprise,  which  cost  his  successors  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Dius,  a  Greek  writer  on  the  history  of 
Tyre,  says  of  Hiram,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Solomon: 
OVTOS  TO.  Tpos  dvaroXas  fxeprj  rrjs  ttoXcws  irpoaexccaev  /cat  /jLel^ov  to 
acrrv  eirolrjaev  Kal  rod  'OXu/xttiou  Atos  to  lepbv  Kad'  iavTo  bv  kv 
vqaix)  x^o'cts  tov  fxera^v  tottov  avvfj\(/e  rfj  vroXet. 

This  statement  of  Dius  is  quoted,  quite  innocently,  by  Josephus  (Against 
Apion,  i,  113;  Antiquities,  viii,  147),  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  the 
Millo  of  Solomon  really  was,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  paraphrase  of  i  ELings 
9,  15,  Antiquities,  viii,  150.  Josephus  was  well  aware  that  the  southeast  prom- 
ontory was  originally  separated  from  the  temple  hill  by  a  considerable  ravine; 
but  he  was  under  the  delusion  that  the  latter  remained  entirely  unbridged 
until  the  days  of  the  Maccabees;  see  Jewish  War,  v,  138  f,  where  the  word 
avTLKpvs,  be  it  pointed  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  of  disputants  on 
the  topography  of  Josephus,  does  not  mean  opposite  (KaTavTLKpv),  but  straight 
in  line  with.  The  correct  interpretation  of  this  passage  disposes  also  of  the 
theory  of  G.  A.  Smith,  I.e.,  I,  pp.  154,  159 ff,  that  the  southeast  hiU  or  City  of 
David  was  originally  higher  than  at  present,  and  was  shaved  off  under  the 
Hasmoneans.  The  southeast  hill  was,  according  to  Josephus,  TaweivoTepos 
4>vatL;  there  was  no  need  of  lowering  it.  The  shaving  was  done  on  that  part 
of  the  temple  hill  called  ?SJ?n,  which  thereby  ceased  to  exhibit  a  noticeable 
"  mound",  though  it  retained  the  name;  and  the  material  was  dumped  into  the 
ravine  to  the  south  of  it,  the  Chronicler's  J?1VpD ,  which  thereby  ceased  to  exist. 

5,  18.  D''N£n  poy  is  not  the  modern  Buqai'a,  on  the  Bethlehem 
road,  southwest  of  Jerusalem  (as  Buhl,  /.  c,  p.  91,  and  most  writers), 
but  the  lofty  plateau  northwest  of  the  city. 

The  literary  data  to  be  reckoned  with  in  determining  the  question 
are  fewer  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Jerome's  "  vallis  Allofylorum 
ad  septemtrionalem  plagam  Jerusalem,"  Onomasticon,  147,  merely 
reproduces  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  KoiXds  'Kk\o4>ij\oiv  /card 
^oppav  'lepovcrdXTjij,,  Onomasticon,  288;  which  latter  in  turn  is 
without  value,  the  reference  to  the  Philistines  showing  that  the 
definition  is  based  entirely  upon  inference  from  the  allusions  in  the 
Old  Testament.    Equally  valueless,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  supposed 
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identification  of  Josephus,  Antiquities,  vii,  312;  where,  in  para- 
phrasing the  legend  of  2  Sam.  23,  13-17,  he  harmonizes  verses  13b 
and  14b  as  follows:  rrjs  de  rciv  exOpcov  Trapejji^oXrjs  iv  rfy  KoCKaht, 
KeijXivqs,  ri  nexP'-  Bj/^Xee'/i^s  iroXeccs  diarelveL  aTadiovs  'lepoao- 
\vfxo)v  aTrexovarjs  eUodLv.  The  story  of  the  three  heroes,  as  Jo- 
sephus interpreted  its  conflicting  statements,  demanded  that  the 
plain  in  which  the  PhiHstines  were  encamped,  and  which  the  heroes 
should  break  through,  be  located  between  Jerusalem  {ev  'Upoao- 
Xujuois  ovTos  Tov  jSao-tXe'ojs)  and  the  well  at  Bethlehem;  so  perforce 
he  identifies  it  with  the  plain  southwest  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  passage,  when  locating  the  plain,  he  avoids 
the  name  kolXcls  tcop  TiyavTcov,  which  he  had  given  in  vii,  71  (para- 
phrasing 2  Sam.  5,  18),  and  had  described,  in  the  absence  of  any 
guidance  from  the  text,  with  becoming  vagueness  as  tottos  ov  Troppco 
Trjs  TToXecos.  It  is  evident  that  he  knew  of  no  locality  bearing  such 
a  name  in  his  own  day;  and  that  the  identification  of  vii,  312,  was 
suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time  when  he  reached  the  story  of 
2  Sam.  23. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  besides  2  Sam.  5,  18  22,  the  Plain  of 
Rephaim  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam,  23,  13;  i  Chron.  11,  15;  14,  9  13 
(poj?3);  Isa.  17,  5;  Josh.  15,  8;  18,  16.  But  2  Sam.  5,  22,  we  have 
already  seen,  was  copied  from  verse  18.  The  references  in  i  Chron. 
II,  15;  14,  9  13  are  of  course  merely  reproductions  of  2  Sam.  23,  13; 
5,  18  22  respectively.  And  2  Sam.  23,  i3b-i4a,  which  disturbs  the 
context  and  confuses  the  otherwise  perfectly  coherent  story  of 
verses  13-17,  is  in  turn  unquestionably  the  interpolation  of  some 
muddled  scribe  drawing  upon  2  Sam.  5,  i7b-i8.  On  the  other  hand, 
Isa.  17,  5b,  D>NQ-i  pttyn  D'bK>  t3pi?»3  n\Ti,  though  an  independent 
allusion  (whether  authentic  or  not),  jdelds  no  evidence  either  way; 
since  ears  of  corn  were  doubtless  gathered  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
present,  both  north  and  south  of  Jerusalem.  The  passages  upon 
which  we  must  rely  are  therefore  Josh.  15,  8;   18,  16;  and  2  Sam. 

5,18. 

The  references  in  Joshua  distinctly  locate  the  plain  northwest  of 
the  city.    In  15,  8  the  author  is  describing  the  northern  boundary  of 
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the  territory  of  Judah.  He  has  traced  the  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan  westward,  up  to  Debir  and  across  to  En-shemesh,  emerg- 
ing at  En-rogel,  southeast  of  Jerusalem.  Thence,  he  tells  us,  the 
boundary  ascended  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  southern  shoul- 
der of  the  Jebusite  (the  southwest  hill  of  Jerusalem);  whence  the 
border  ascended  to  the  head  of  the  ridge  which  faces  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  on  the  west,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Rephaim:  n'i\>^  -it'i<  n»^  Djn  "J  'JQ  hv  iK'i*  inn  ^vr\  ^n  finjn  n^jn 
njisv  D'NDi  \>'ov.  The  usual  interpretation  of  the  clause  I  have 
overscored,  which  understands  it  to  mean  that  the  southern  end  of 
the  ridge  bordered  upon  the  northern  edge  of  the  Plain  of  Rephaim, 
(i)  misconceives  the  import  of  the  word  K^Ni;  which  is  not  the  top 
of  the  ridge  to  one  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  but  the  upper  end  to 
one  ascending  it  longitudinally.  (2)  It  misconstrues  the  final 
relative  clause;  which  attaches,  not  to  "inn  —  the  first  relative 
attaches  to  that  —  but  to  EJ'Xn  (determined  by  the  genitive  "inn) ; 
to  assume  any  other  construction,  is  to  attribute  to  the  author  a 
slovenliness  of  composition  at  this  point  for  which  his  usual  style 
affords  no  warrant.  And  (3)  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom  is  mentioned  in  order  to  identify  the  ridge  —  which  is 
not  the  only  ridge  north  of  the  plateau  ^  and  does  identify  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  question;  whereas  the  mention  of  the 
Buqai'a  could  serve  no  such  purpose,  for  a  reader  who  was  pre- 
sumably a  resident  of  Jerusalem.  For  the  rest,  the  southern  end 
of  the  ridge,  where  it  merges  with  the  Bugai'a,  falls  well  within  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  is  therefore  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  author's 
business;  whereas  the  northern  end  is  a  point  on  the  boundary, 
from  which  he  continues  his  description  in  the  following  verse :  "ixni 
mriQj  'D  ryo  ha  '\nr\  cj'X-io  !?njn.  And  from  the  head  of  the  ridge  the 
border  turned  to  the  spring  of  Me-neftoh  (the  present  Lifta,  in  the 
Wddi  Bel  Hanina,  beyond  the  watershed).  All  of  which  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  Josh.  18,  16;  where  the  same  author, 
describing  the  southern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
following  the  same  line  in  the  reverse  direction,  comes  first  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  same  ridge  (not  "inn  k'nt  this  time,  as  in  15,  8, 
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but  actually  inn  l^)ip),  and  then  descends  southward  through  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  southwest  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  down 
to  En-rogel:  hi-\  py  m^i  nnjj  ^dith  sina  ha  Djn  'j  m^i.^  The  "  head  " 
or  "  end  "  of  the  ridge  will  be  the  point,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  the  present  city  wall,  where  this  section  of  the  main 
watershed  turns  off  to  the  southwest,  and  lifts  itself  above  the 
plateau  stretching  away  to  the  southeast. 

The  same  location  for  the  Plain  of  Rephaim  is  demanded  by 
2  Sam.  5,  i8.  I  do  not  press  the  use  of  the  verb  n^j?  in  verse  19, 
although  it  is  most  naturally  understood  as  purporting  the  reverse 
of  TT'  in  verse  17;  since  the  Buqai^a,  as  well  as  the  northwest 
plateau,  is  higher  than  the  southeast  promontory.  But  (i)  the 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  after  the  battle/^'ow  Geha^  to  the  approach  of 
Gezer,  demands  a  location  north  of  the  city  for  the  Plain  of  Rephaim, 
where  they  had  spread  their  camp  and  were  attacked  by  David. 
And  (2)  Kirjath-jearim,  where  David  stopped  on  his  way  back  to 
secure  the  box  of  Yah  we,  certainly  lay  northwest  of  Jerusalem. 

5,  25.  yaj,  quasi  proper  name  for  the  ny2J  or  eminence  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Kirjath-jearim;  cf.  6,  3  and  i  Sam.  7,  i.  So  in 
I  Sam.  14,  2  5  16,  |"'»''J3  nj?23  (proper  name)  =  r\)32^r\  (determinate 
appellative)  =  yaJ  (quasi  proper  name).  The  nyaj  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  was  evidently  a  familiar  feature  of  the  highway  leading  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Philistine  lowlands  and  the  sea,  so  that  there  was 
no  need  of  defining  it  more  exactly  in  this  context;  just  as,  at  the 
present  day,  a  certain  station  on  the  carriage  road  to  Jaffa  is  spoken 
of  as  Bah  el  Wad  instead  of  Bah  Wddi  'AH.  The  Philistines,  we  may 
be  sure,  retreated  the  same  way  they  came ;  and  they  of  course  came 
by  the  commonly  travelled  road.  But  at  no  time  in  history  did  a 
road  from  the  maritime  plain  to  Jerusalem  lead  up  the  Wddi 
Isma'in;  ^  and  not  until  after  the  Muhammedan  conquest  and  the 
rise  of  Ramleh  did  such  a  road  lead  up  the  Wddi  'Ali.^    If  only  for 

1  In  verse  i6a,  for  TT1  of  the  Masoretic  text  read  "iNni ,  as  in  15,  9  (cf.  Holzinger, 
Kurzer  Hand-Commentar  zum  Alten  Testament,  ad  loc),  and  for  D'KS"!  pDJ?2  read 
D"'N£n  p»y  nVp2  with  G. 

-  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem,  I,  p.  9  f. 

2  See  below. 
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this  reason,  therefore,  Kirjath-jearim  was  neither  Khirbet  'Erma^ 
nor  Qaryel  el  ^Enah? 

On  the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  related  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  road  upon  which  it  lay,  there  has  been  much  darken- 
ing of  counsel  from  the  earliest  times.  The  confusion  began  with 
the  interpolation  of  2  Sam.  6,  i;  which  caused  the  Chronicler  — 
and  our  modern  critics  as  well  —  to  misinterpret  min"'  '^yn  of 
verse  2  as  a  local  proper  name  synonymous  with  Dny  JV^^\>  (i 
Chron.  13,  6).  The  same  misinterpretation  of  this  important  narra- 
tive led  to  a  series  of  scribal  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Joshua; 
where  the  Judahite  town  of  ^y3  nnp  or  rhvi  has  been  systematically 
and  erroneously  identified  with  the  Benjamite  town  of  Dny^  nnp . 
The   true  state  of  the  case  is  best  exhibited  in  tabular  form.' 

Josh.  15,    9  (D^">r  nnp  N\n)  nisya 

15,  10  rhv2 

15,  60  (onr  nnp  N^n)    hv^.  nnp 

18,  14  mirr'  "n  n^y  (ony  nnp  x-'n)    hv^  nnp 

18,  15  [M  substitutes  nnr  nnp]  G  correctly:     ^yn  nnp 

The  last  passage,  where  the  distinguishing  ijyn  has  actually  been 
struck  out  in  the  Masoretic  text  and  nny  substituted,  shows  con- 
clusively —  what  indeed  hardly  needs  showing,  since  the  author 
would  have  said  nny  nnp  in  the  first  place  had  he  meant  it  —  that 
the  identification  with  Dny  nnp  is  in  every  case  the  work  of  a 
glossator.  Per  contra,  the  glossator  having  identified  nny  nnp 
with  ^yn  nnp  or  n^yn,  which  the  text  of  Josh.  18,  14  explicitly,  and 
that  of  2  Sam.  6,  2  ostensibly,  declared  to  belong  to  Judah,  it 
became  necessary  to  mutilate  the  text  of  Josh.  18,  28;  where  the 
author  —  consistently  enough,  as  we  shall  see  —  had  enumerated 
nny  nnp  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin.  The  result  was,  that  in  this 
latter  passage  two  construct  nouns  were  left  hanging  in  the  air,  and 

'^  Conder,  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  III,  pp.  43  ff . 

2  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  II,  pp.  334  ff. 

^  The  table  includes  every  mention  of  this  town  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  Josh. 
15,  II,  npya  is  another  place  of  the  same  name  west  of  Ekron;  and  in  Josh.  15,  29, 
still  another  in  the  Negeb. 
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the  sum  total  of  cities  enumerated  was  raised  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen. A  comparison  of  the  Septuagint  shows  that  the  text  originally 
read,  niK'j?  ^\>v  nny  :  Dnr  nnp  nyaji.  Nor,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  can  we  doubt  that  minu  of  Judges  i8,  12  is  Hkewise  a  gloss, 
of  a  piece  with  the  topographical  information  (?)  which  follows  it. 

Both  the  Chronicler  and  the  glossator  of  Joshua  15  and  18  were  of 
course  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whereabouts  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
though  2  Sam.  6,  2  may  have  upset  them  on  the  question  of  its 
supposed  tribal  affiliation  in  early  times. ^  What  they  seem  not  to 
have  known,  was  a  town  actually  bearing  the  name  h>)il  nnp  or 
rhv^  in  their  own  day.  Possibly  the  ^JVn  had  already  been  dropped 
and  the  name  reduced  to  nnpn  or  xnnp.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Kirjath-baal  of  the  author  of  Joshua  15  and  18  was  a  Judahite 
city  (18,  14),  situated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (15,  pf), 
and  marking  the  southwest  angle  of  the  territory  accredited  to 
Benjamin  (18,  14  f).  For  all  we  know,  therefore,  it  may  well  have 
been  identical  with  the  modern  el  Qaryeh  or  Qaryet  el  'Enab,  other- 
wise known  as  Abu  Ghosh. 

Kirjath-jearim,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  well  within  the  territory 
assigned  to  Benjamin  by  the  author  of  Joshua  15  and  18,  and  may 
be  located  with  mathematical  certitude  some  three  miles  northeast 
of  Qaryet  el  'Enab.  For  according  to  Eusebius  it  was  still  in  existence 
under  that  name  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  was  situated  nine 
Roman  miles  from  Aelia  (Jerusalem)  on  the  highway  to  Diospolis 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kirjath-jearim  was  inhabited  neither  by  Benjamites  nor  by 
Judahites,  but  by  Gibeonites,  who  had  been  received  into  the  Israelitish  confederation 
and  had  adopted  the  worship  of  Yahwe;  Josh,  g,  17;  i  Sam.  6,  21;  7,  i;  2  Sam.  21, 
2  6.  The  only  one  of  the  four  cities  mentioned  in  Josh.  9,17  from  which  the  Gibeonites 
had  been  expelled  was  Beeroth  (2  Sam.  4,  2b-3),  and  that  presumably  by  Saul  (cf. 
2  Sam.  21,  1-5)  in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  pINtJ*  ny3J  —  a  new  name, 
like  nn  l^y,  signalizing  the  seizure  of  an  old  place.  (Philologically,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  rendering  7INK'  Jiy^J  Gibeah  of  Saul  than  there  is  for  rendering  in  "I^J? 
'Ir  of  David.)  For  the  rest,  Beeroth  was  certainly  not  the  present  Birek,  east  of  Ram- 
allah,  but  a  settlement  ir\riaiov  AlXias  KaridPTwv  knl  NedTroXiJ'  [so,  with  Jerome]  oTro 
f'  arjfieLuv  (Eusebius,  Onomasticon,  233,  83);  that  is,  it  must  be  sought  on  the  Ndblus 
road,  but  some  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Btreh,  and  east  of  el  Jib.  In  the  description 
of  Gibeon  itself,  Onomasticon,  243,  6ff,  we  probably  should  read:  ttXtjctIop  Brjpud  irpds 
dvafjt&s,  cbj  awo  arjueluv  5'.     Similarly  in  that  of  Rama,  287,  i  f :   airkvavTi  Bvpc^- 
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(Lydda).^  Beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  therefore,  it  must  be 
identified  with  the  modern  village  of  el  Qubebeh,  which  Hes  on  the 
Roman  road  to  Lydda,  at  the  exact  distance  from  Jerusalem  indi- 
cated by  Eusebius.2 

This  identification  would  have  been  adopted  universally  long  ago, 
but  for  the  persistent  and  quite  inexcusable  misplacing  of  the  Roman 
road  leading  from  Aelia  to  DiospoHs  referred  to  by  Eusebius.^  The 
method  which  has  been  employed  of  late  for  the  identification  of 
this  road,  is  exhibited  with  engaging  naivete  by  P.  Thomsen,  in  his 
elaborate  article  on  Paldstina  nach  dem  Onomasticon  des  Eusehius^ 
"  Nach  Westen,"  he  writes,  "  kommt  vor  allem  die  Strasse  nach 
AioairoXts  in  Betracht.  AUein  welche  heute  noch  existierende 
Strasse  Eusebius  meint,  lasst  sich  schwer  feststellen.  Zunachst 
[why  ?]  denkt  man  an  die  heutige  ^a/a-Strasse.  Dafiir  spricht,  dass 
nach  Eusebius  am  Wege  nach  AioaxoXis  and  zwar  9  oder  10  Meilen 
von  Jerusalem  entfernt  Kapta^iapei/i  lag,  das  man  gewohnhch  in 
karjet  el-ineh  gesucht  hat."  ®  That  is,  Kirjath-jearim  having  been 
located  at  Qaryet  el  'Eneb  because  the  present  Jaffa  road  is  assumed 
to  be  the  road  in  question,  the  present  Jaffa  road  is  the  road  in 
question  because  Kirjath-jearim  has  been  located  at  Qaryet  el  'Enab. 
To  be  sure,  Thomsen  goes  on  to  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  that  view;  but  he  concludes,  all  the  same,  by  inserting 
the  present  Jaffa  road  in  his  "  map  of  Palestine  according  to  the 

'  Onomasticon,  271,  40  ff.  Elsewhere  (234,  96)  Eusebius  gives  the  distance  more 
roughly  as  "  about  ten  miles."  His  more  precise  expression  must  of  course  be  preferred. 
The  very  divergence,  however,  shows  that  he  was  speaking  of  his  own  knowledge,  and 
not  copying  from  a  manuscript  itinerary.  A  life-long  resident  of  Caesarea,  he  had 
doubtless  often  passed  that  way. 

2  That  the  site  is  ancient,  is  imiversally  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name 
el  Qubebeh,  literally,  "  the  little  dome,"  is  pure  Arabic,  and  therefore  not  ancient.  It  is 
very  fair  Arabic  for  ny^JH ,  however. 

The  Latin  tradition  which  for  some  centuries  has  identified  this  site  with  the  Emmaus 
of  Ltike  24,  13  —  it  lies  at  about  the  specified  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Jerusalem  on 
the  road  once  regularly  travelled  by  the  pilgrims  —  bids  fair,  as  the  result  of  the  heated 
controversies  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  become  a  dogma;  but  it  will  never  be- 
come a  fact.  If  the  Evangelist  had  not  in  mind  the  present  'Amwds,  as  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  imagined,  he  had  in  mind  another  place  bearing  the  name  'Eju^ao^j;  and  el 
Qubibek  was  demonstrably  not  such  a  place,  down  to  the  days  of  Eusebius  at  any  rate. 

*  The  road  is  mentioned,  Onomasticon,  211,  93;  234,  95;  271,  42. 

*  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paliistina-Vereins,  XXVI,  1903,  pp.  97-188. 

*  L.  c,  pp.  180  f. 
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Onomasticon  of  Eusebius."  ^  Buhl,  in  his  article  on  "  Roads  and 
Travel  "  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,^  affirms  flatly,  "  The 
present  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  or  Lydda  is  first  mentioned  a 
few  times  by  Eusebius."  ^  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  present  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  is  first  mentioned  unmis- 
takably by  Nasir-i-Khusrau,  who  relates  how  in  1047  a.d.,  that  is, 
some  three  centuries  after  the  founding  of  Ramleh,  he  travelled 
from  the  latter  city  to  Jerusalem  past  Ldtrun  and  Qaryet  el  ^Enab} 
Not  only  does  Eusebius  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  present 
Jaffa  road,  but  both  he  and  Jerome  furnish  affirmative  evidence 
that  no  such  road  existed  in  their  day.  For  according  to  Jerome's 
Onomasticon  (89,  29),  to  go  from  NicopoKs  {^Amwds)  to  Jerusalem 
one  travelled  northeast  past  Ajalon  (Ydlo).^  And  Eusebius  would 
certainly  not  have  contented  himself  with  defining  Beth-horon  as 
"12  miles  from  Jerusalem,  toward  the  (cross)  road  to  Nicopolis  " 
(233,  71),  if  there  had  been  a  road  running  straight  from  Jerusalem 
to  a  point  on  the  south  of  that  same  NicopoKs  and  only  one  mile 
distant.^    The  fact  is,  the  Jaffa  road  is  not  an  ancient  road.^     Nor, 

1  In  a  later  publication,  Loca  Sancta,  1907,  p.  78,  Thomsen  remarks  briefly,  "  Die 
Angabe  des  Eusebius  [concerning  Kirjath-jearim]  fuhrt  vielleicht  auf  bet  'andn." 

2  Extra  volume,  p.  371a. 

^  The  same  error  characterizes  the  labored  and  in  large  part  irrelevant  argument 
of  Lauffs,  "  Zur  Lage  und  Geschichte  des  Ortes  Kirjath  Jearim,"  Zeitschrift  des  Deut- 
schen  Paldstina-Vereins,  XXXVIII,  1915,  pp.  249-302. 

*  Palestine  Pilgrim  Texts,  TV,  No.  9,  p.  22.  The  distances  given  by  Ibn  Khordadbeh 
in  the  ninth  century  a.d.  —  18  miles  between  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem,  and  8  miles  be- 
tween Ramleh  and  Jaffa  (De  Goeje,  Bibliotheca  geographorum  arabicorum,  VI,  pp.  78  f) 
—  are  inconclusive;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  new  route  had  been  established 
by  that  time.  Ramleh  was  founded  by  the  Omaj^ad  Khalif  Suleman,  while  he  was  still 
governor  of  the  province  of  Filastin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century;  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  it  had  grown  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  province,  not 
excepting  Jerusalem;  cf.  Le  Strange,  Palestine  under  the  Moslems,  pp.  28,  303  ff. 

*  The  testimony  of  Jerome's  "  Hebraei  "  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Ajalon,  and  the 
way  by  which  one  travelled  from  Nicopolis  to  Jerusalem,  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of 
Eusebius,  pace  Thomsen,  /.  c,  p.  181. 

*  Nor  can  the  22  miles  which  the  Bordeaux  PUgrim  gives  as  the  distance  between 
Jerusalem  and  Nicopolis  {Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinorum,  XXX Villi, 
p.  25)  be  squeezed  into  the  Jaffa  road;  although  his  data  should  perhaps  not  be  taken 
too  seriously. 

^  Cf .  Survey  of  Western  Palestine  Memoirs,  III,  p.  56.  The  very  existence  of  the  old 
Roman  road  which  curves  from  Qaryet  el  'Enab  to  Ydlo  is  enough  to  show  that  no 
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with  Ramleh  off  the  map,  would  any  one  think  of  reaching  Lydda 
by  the  roundabout  route  of  Qaryel  el  'Enab  and  the  Wddi  'Ali. 

If  now  the  reader  will  take  a  map  of  Palestine  and  draw  a  straight 
line  from  Jerusalem  to  Lydda,  he  will  find  that  line  practically  coin- 
ciding with  an  ancient  road  which  runs  with  remarkable  directness 
from  the  Damascus  Gate  to  Lydda,  past  Bel  Iksa,  Biddu,  el  Qubebeh, 
Bet  'Andn,  Bel  Liqyeh,  Berfilyeh,  and  Jimzu;  and  which  bears  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  Roman  construction.  A  Roman  mile-stone  has 
actually  been  found  by  the  road  side  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
el  Qubebeh.  All  of  which  is  plainly  indicated  on  the  Large  Map  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  sheets  XIII,  XIV,  XVII.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this  is  the  AeKa-Diospolis  road  to 
which  Eusebius  refers.  And  if  so,  not  Qaryel  el  'Enab  but  el  Qubebeh 
is  "  the  long-lost  city  Kirjath-jearim."  ^  This  location  fits  perfectly 
all  the  Old  Testament  references  which  must  be  reckoned  with, 
namely.  Josh.  9,  17;  18,  28;  Judges  18,  12;  i  Sam.  6,  21;  7,  i; 
2  Sam.  5,  25;  6,  3;  Jer.  26,  20. 

Bit  'Andn  is  obviously  the  place  which  Eusebius  identified  with  the  Alvav 
of  the  Septuagint  text  of  Gen.  38,  14  21.  His  words  are  worth  quoting,  for  no 
better  confirmation  of  our  conclusion  could  be  desired:  eprj^os  vvv  tottos  earlv 
Tj  Aivav,  TrapaKeifxePos  rfj  Qauva  els  devpo  OLKOVjxevri  jxeylarri  Koop-ri,  KHp-kv-tj 
fiera^i)  AlXias  Kal  ALoairoXeccs .  Trrjyri  Si  eatLV  ev  rw  Alvav  Xeyofxevo)  totto}, 
Trap'  f]u  eid<j:\ov  rjv  irapa  tCsv  eyx^P'-^'^  TLp.6itJ.evov  {I.  c,  211,  91  fif).  With 
this  compare  the  following  description  of  Bet  'Andn  in  the  S.  W.  P.  Memoirs, 
III,  p.  16:  "A  small  village  on  the  top  of  a  flat  ridge;  near  a  main  road 
to  the  west  are  remains  of  a  Khan  with  water,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  east 
is  a  spring."  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Guerin  found  Bet  'Andn  a 
village  of  600  inhabitants;  Judee,  I,  p.  348.  With  the  question  of  Eusebius' 
identifications  we  are  not  here  concerned;  although  D^J'V  in  Gen.  38,  14  — 
without  the  article  and  followed  by  "IK'K  —  is  necessarily  a  proper  name, 
and,  if  derived  from  py  spring,  is  necessarily  dual;  which  in  Aramaic,  how- 
Roman  road  ran  thence  through  the  Wddi  'Alt  to  'Amwds.  On  the  Roman  mile-stone 
reported  foxmd  near  'En  ed-Dilbeh,  southeast  of  Qaryet  el  'Enab  (Benzinger,  Mit- 
theilungen  und  Nachrichten  des  D.  P.  V.,  1905,  pp.  26  f)  see  Vincent,  Revue  Biblique, 
1905,  pp.  97  f ;  who  shows  that  the  stone  had  been  moved  a  considerable  distance  at 
least  once,  and  probably  oftener. 

1  Cf.  Guthe,  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palasiina-Vereins,  XXXVI,  1913,  pp.  81  ff. 
It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  above  discussion  was  written  before 
Guthe's  article  came  to  my  notice. 
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ever,  becomes  \yv  =  Aiuav.  Nor  yet  are  we  concerned  with  the  bearing  of 
this  testimony  on  the  location  of  the  Qa/JLva  of  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xiv, 
275;  Jewish  War,  iii,  55;  iv,  444;  although  Eusebius  clearly  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  readers  wiU  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  important  site; 
while  the  Madaba  Mosaic  shows  the  same  Qd/jLva  between  Jerusalem  and  Dios- 
poUs,  and  south  of  Beth-horon.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  name  Aiudv  still 
chngs  to  the  locality  he  described,  to  render  unmistakable  his  "  road  from  Aelia 
to  Diospolis." 

5,  25.  ")TJ  1X3  1]},  until  you  approach  Gezer;  a  vague  expression, 
denoting  little  more  than  the  final  direction  of  a  long  pursuit  beyond 
Kir jath- jearim ;  by  no  means  the  equivalent  of  as  far  as  Gezer  (as 
H.  P.  Smith  and  Nowack,  ad  loc).  Had  he  intended  as  Jar  ai 
Gezer  (i  Chron.  14,  16)  the  author  would  have  written  "lU  njn,  if 
not  indeed  in  nyLt^nyi;  cf.  i  Sam.  17,  52.^  He  does  imply,  how- 
ever, that  David  pursued  the  Philistines  far  into  the  Plain  of 
Ajalon  2;  which  we  may  reasonably  assume  was  reached  from  Kir- 
jath-jearim  {el  Qubebeh)  by  the  same  route  that  was  followed  in 
later  times  by  the  Roman  road  —  by  way  of  the  ridge  past  Bet  'Andn 
and  Bet  Liqyeh,  and  down  the  Wddi  Selmdn,  rather  than  by  way  of 
the  Wddi  el  Qutneh,  past  Bet  Nuba  and  Ydlo.  The  indefinite  phrase 
"iTJ  "iKn  nj? ,  it  should  be  noted,  cannot  possibly  furnish  the  ante- 
cedent for  the  definite  nm^  of  6,  2. 

6,  2.  min'  "^yn,  the  fighting  men  of  Judah;  cf.  "inn"'  ^'?V2,  Josh. 
24,  11;  natJ'  ^bn,  Judges  9,  2  ff;  dsk'  biiJ^  "'^yn,  Judges  9,  46  f 
(contrast  with  the  expression  n:>^  Hjd  '^m  of  verse  49,  where 
women  are  included);    nh'Vp  'hv2,  1   Sam.  23,  11  f;    D'Knan  ^^ya, 

^  Needless  to  say,  I  cite  this  story  only  for  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Compare  further 
Gen.  10,  19,  where  "IN3  and  the  simple  ly  are  actually  used  in  contrasted  senses: 
T]]]}  ly  miJ  nDX3,  in  the  direction  of  Gerar  (=  southwestward) ,  as  far  as  Gaza.  The 
language  of  this  passage  is  misinterpreted  by  both  Gunkel,  Handkommentar  zum  Alien 
Testament^,  p.  91,  and  Holzinger,  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar,  p.  103.  Skinner  fails  to 
realize  the  author's  geographical  and  literary  problem,  when  he  asserts,  "  The  render- 
ing '  in  the  direction  of  Gerar,  as  far  as  Gaza  '  would  only  be  intelligible  if  Gerar  were  a 
better  known  locality  than  Gaza  ";  Commentary  on  Geftesis,  p.  217.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  which  locality  was  better  known.  Both  were  weU  enough  known.  Granted,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  desired  to  indicate  the  extension  of  Canaanitish  territory,  first 
to  the  southwest,  and  then  to  the  southeast,  he  could  hardly  begin  by  saying,  "  in  the 
direction  of  Gaza,  as  far  as  Gaza."    And  how  else  was  he  to  express  himself  ? 

2  Cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land^,  pp.  209  S. 
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the  cavalry-men,^  2  Sam.  i,  6.  David  apparently  did  not  attempt  to 
engage  all  the  forces  of  the  Philistines  (dtiK'^s  ^d,  5,  17)  with  the 
small  number  of  men  constituting  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  or  even 
with  such  an  army  as  he  could  muster  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone, 
but  summoned  to  his  assistance  the  North  Israelites  as  well.  Per- 
haps he  owed  his  decisive  victory  to  a  well-laid  plan,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Israelites  fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  from 
the  north,  at  the  same  time  that  he  and  the  men  of  Judah  attacked 
from  the  south.  In  any  case,  naturally  only  that  part  of  the  army 
made  up  of  men  of  Judah  (min"-  "hvyo  inx  ik'N  uvt\)  would  be  return- 
ing with  him  toward  Jerusalem  and  the  south  country  after  the 
battle. 

rhvoi,  testified  to  by  ev  ava^aaei  of  the  Septuagint,  must  of 
course  be  pointed  with  the  article;  and  in  this  context  on  the  ascent 
is  equivalent  to  on  the  return,  the  march  from  the  Plain  of  Ajalon 
to  the  highlands  of  Judea  at  el  Qubebeh  involving  a  climb  of  some 
seventeen  hundred  feet. 

vhv  niN2^  r\)n'  n^  x"ipj  ie^n  D\n^xn  ins .  On  the  excision  of  the 
second  n^  and  Dmsn  nK'"'  of  the  Masoretic  text,  see  pages  ^j  S 
and  41  above.  After  what  has  been  said  on  the  meaning  of  the 
compound  appellative  DNI^n  |nx ,  it  is  unnecessary  to  labor  the  point 
that  the  expression  D''n^Nn  inx  in  this  passage  is  a  consciously 
determined  appellative,  with  the  article  pointing  to  the  identifying 
relative  clause  which  follows:  that  particular  sacred  box  which,  etc. 
The  construction  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  ''O^  xipj  "iCN  D"'iJn  ^3 
nn^bv,  Amos  9,  12;  n'^y 'djj'  xipj  "ik^k  Tyn ,  Jer.  25,  29;  -ik>k  n"'3n 
vbv  "'OK'  NipJ,  Jer.  7,  30;  32,  34;  34,  15.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  precise  meaning  of  this  relative  clause,  its  mere  presence  in  this 
connection  proves  that  the  author  thinks  of  the  sacred  box  (p"iN 
D^■^^^«)  as  a  plural  institution.  The  point  of  the  clause  is  of  course 
the  name  mxav  nin' :  every  Israelitish  sacred  box  was  a  box  "itrs 
vhv  nin"  D^  N-ipj;  the  pecuHarity  of  this  box,  which  serves  to 
identify  and  distinguish  it,  is  that  it  was  the  box  riMi"  DK'  Knp3  "iB'K 

1  See  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXIV,  1905,  p.  52. 
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On  the  question  of  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  relative  clause  the 
Old  Testament  usage  is  sufficiently  clear  —  more  so  than  Kautzsch's 
labored  and  much-quoted  mystification,  "  obige  Formel  bedeutet, 
dass  die  nach  einem  bestimmten  Namen  benannte  Person  oder 
Sache  zu  dem  Trager  des  Namens  in  einem  Verhaltniss  der  Unter- 
ordnung  und  Zugehorigkeit  steht  "  ^;  which  with  all  its  vagueness 
is  not  quite  correct.  If  anybody  in  the  world,  a  man's  own  son 
stands  to  him  "  in  einem  Verhaltniss  der  Unterordnung  und  Zu- 
gehorigkeit ";  yet  a  son  was  the  one  person  in  the  world  of  whom 
this  formula  could  never  be  employed.  The  fact  is,  Kautzsch's 
definition  applies  better  to  the  formula  D  DK'a  N-ipj  (in  which  N-ipj 
is  a  participle;  Isa.  43,  7;  48,  i;  cf.  Gen.  48,  16)  than  to  2  Dtt'  Nip: 
vbv-  For  this  last  does  not  describe  a  state,  as  Kautzsch  implies, 
but  an  occurrence;  vbv  nin"'  n^  Nipj  iej'N  n''2r\,  for  example,  is  not 
ihe  house  which  is  (habitually)  called  after  Yahwe,  but  rather  the 
house  over  which  the  name  of  Yahwe  was  (once  upon  a  time)  pro- 
claimed - —  that  is,  the  house  which  was  dedicated,  consecrated,  or 
devoted  to  Yahwe.  So  the  formula  is  employed  of  a  sanctuary  dedi- 
cated to  the  deity,  i  Kings  8,  43  (=  2  Chron.  6,  33);  Jer.  7,  10  11 
14  30;  3^,  34;  34,  15;  of  a  city,  Jer.  25,  29;  Dan.  9,  18  f;  of  a 
person,  Jer.  15,  16;  and  of  a  people,  Deut.  28,  10  (cf.  the  language 
of  verse  9);  Isa.  63,  19;  Jer.  14,  9;  Amos,  9,  12;  2  Chron.  7,  14; 
Dan.  9,  19.2  Nor  is  the  connotation  essentially  different  when  the 
name  is  that  of  a  human  being,  though  our  own  idiom  may  require 
a  different  rendering.  In  2  Sam.  12,  28,  rvhv  'OC'  NipJi  refers  per- 
haps to  a  custom  of  crying  the  name  of  the  commander  when  carry- 
ing a  place  by  assault  (cf.  jiynjh  mn-'f',  Judges  7,  18  20);  which, 
however,  might  entail  the  re-naming  of  the  captured  stronghold  if 
it  was  permanently  occupied,  as  in  the  case  of  h^^^  ny3J,^  and 
in  "vv.  Even  Isa.  4,  i,  '\Thv  "yo^  N"!!^""  pi,  has  in  view  the  act  of 
taking  in  marriage  rather  than  the  married  state. 

^  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alUestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  VI,  1886,  p.  18. 
2  In  the  case  of  a  sanctuary  or  a  person  the  sense  is  literal;  in  the  other  cases  it  wiU 
be  figurative. 

'  See  page  54,  note. 
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Accordingly,  v!?j?  niN3V  mn"'  nE^  NipJ  itJ'N  in  our  passage  is  liter- 
ally, over  which  the  name  of  Yahwe  Militant  had  been  cried,  and  this 
is  idiomatic  Hebrew  for  which  was  dedicated  to  Yahwe  Militant. 
Just  what  the  ceremony  of  dedication  consisted  in,  besides  the  cry- 
ing of  the  divine  name  in  the  presence  of  the  object  dedicated,  we 
cannot  say.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure :  whatever  form  of  name  had 
been  employed  in  dedicating  a  sacred  box,  the  same  was  subse- 
quently employed  when  invoking  the  di\4ne  oracles  through  the 
instrumentaUty  of  that  box.  In  the  case  of  this  box,  then,  not  nin'* 
^Nicj'^  'nha,  as  in  i  Sam.  14,  41  (G);  23,  10,  but  niK2V  m,T  or  nin-" 
f'NiCJ'''  \"i^x  mxT;;;  cf.  verse  18  of  our  chapter. 

6,  3.  HK'nn  r\hiV.  Not  necessarily  one  that  had  never  been  used, 
as  in  I  Sam.  6,  7;  although  even  that  might  be  had  in  so  important 
a  place  as  Kirjath-jearim.  K^nn  may  signify  no  more  than  in  perfect 
condition,  relatively  new;  cf.  Josh.  9,  13;  Judges  15,  13;  2  Sam. 
21,  16  {sc.  n^''\li^?);  I  Kings  11,  29  f.  The  cart  was  employed,  not 
because  of  the  weight  or  size  of  the  sacred  box,^  but  merely  for  pro- 
cessional purposes.  Later  on,  when  David  comes  to  fetch  the  box 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  as  well  as  in  i  Sam.  4,  4,  there  is  no 
mention  of  a  cart.  Perhaps  the  fate  of  Uzzah  recommended  a 
return  to  "  the  good  old  way." 

nv2n  "iK'N  mr3N  rr^a .  The  sanctuary  of  Kirjath-jearim  may  have 
been  an  open-air  high  place,  and  the  house  of  Abinadab  the  nearest 
dwelling.  The  family  of  Abinadab  was  presumably  of  Gibeonitish 
origin;  cf.  Josh.  9,  17. 

vnN .  Wellhausen,  following  G,  construes  this  word  as  an  appel- 
lative, vnx ,  his  brother;  and  we  must  admit  that  it  hardly  looks 
like  an  old  Hebrew  proper  name.^    But  the  context  in  both  verses 

^  The  dimensions  of  P's  imaginary  box  of  Yahwe  (Ex.  25,  10;  37,  i)  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  subject;   cf.  Holzinger,  Exodus,  pp.  123  f. 

2  In  I  Chron.  8,  31;  9,  37  it  may  be  borrowed  from  our  passage.  VHS  cannot  be 
"  another  form  of  1^■'^^<  "  (as  H.  P.  Smith,  Nowack,  Budde,  and  Driver^).  "IHTIN 
could  yield  n^HN  and  even  'HK,  but  not  VHN;  for  at  the  end  of  a  name  the  element 
yahu  never  became  yd,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  at  least,  it  is  never  even  spelled 
V  (=  yau);  cf.  Jastrow,  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XIII,  1894,  p.  loi;  Noldeke, 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  3279.  The  name  Vt^^K,  cited  as  a  parallel  by  Nowack, 
Budde,  and  Driver,  does  not  exist.     In  i  Sam.  14,  49  leaaiovX  of  GB,  which  represents 
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3  and  4  demands  a  proper  name.  If,  therefore,  vns  is  not  a  proper 
name,  it  has  been  substituted  for  one.  In  which  event  it  not  improb- 
ably conceals  the  Gibeonitish  origin  of  Zadok;  who  appears  at  the 
court  of  David  for  the  first  time  after  this  episode,  and  whose  an- 
cestry is  never  disclosed.  Besides  —  since  we  are  already  speculat- 
ing —  under  what  influence  did  the  youthful  Solomon  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Gibeonites  soon  after  his 
accession  ?  And  what  priest  was  responsible  for  the  oracle  of 
2  Sam.  21,  I  ?  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  had  reason  to  re- 
member a  far  greater  sacrilege  than  the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeo- 
nites. And  just  what  is  the  author  of  Josh.  9,  22-27  concerned 
to  refute  ? 

6,  4.  D\"i^Nn  ins  ny  =  in  attendance  upon,  or  in  charge  of,  the 
sacred  box.  The  clause  relates  to  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  not  to  the 
cart;  cf.  verse  7  and  i  Sam.  4,  4. 

6,  6.  }13J  is  of  course  not  a  proper  name;  which  could  serve  no 
purpose  here.  Neither  the  author  nor  his  readers  would  be  familiar 
with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  every  threshing-floor  between  Kir- 
jath-jearim  and  Jerusalem.  Obviously  the  adjective,  like  the  sub- 
stantive p3  itself,  has  some  bearing  on  the  misadventure  about  to 
be  narrated.  I  have  taken  |13J  to  signify  in  this  connection,  firm, 
hard,  permanent,  that  is,  a  threshing-floor  of  bare  rock,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  made  of  levelled  and  hardened  earth. ^  It  is 
possible,  to  be  sure,  that  the  author  intends  )13J  in  the  alternative 
sense  of  prepared,  that  is,  smoothed  and  swept,  and  made  ready  for 
the  season's  threshing.  In  the  latter  case,  the  description  would  fix 
the  season  of  the  year  as  late  in  June  or  early  in  July.  For  the  rest, 
the  phrase  ny  iN3''i  seems  to  imply  that  the  procession  had  not  trav- 
elled very  far  when  the  accident  happened.  Nor  was  a  threshing-floor 
likely  to  lie  across  the  path  when  once  the  highway  had  been  gained. 

the  Hebrew  letters  ?J?''Ei'\  points  to  pyDtJ'N  as  the  original  of  the  corrupt  'IK*'  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  but  furnishes  no  evidence  of  an  intermediary  I'K'X  (as  Wellhausen). 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  a  name  vriN  occurs  several  times  in  the  Ele- 
phantine papyri. 

^  "  The  threshing-floor  is  usually  a  smooth  plot  of  ground  near  the  village,  beaten 
hard.  Very  often  a  natural  rock  floor  may  be  utilized."  Elihu  Grant,  The  Peasantry  of 
Palestine,  p.  136. 
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u  Tnxn  D\-!^Nn  piN  !5N  nry  (n)^t^""i.  The  reading  rh^'^  of  the 
Masoretic  text  —  and  Uzzah  sent  to  the  sacred  hex  —  is  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chronicler's  jn^n  ns  m\6  in^  riN  NTj;  n^tJ'M 
(i  Chron.  13,  9)  is  plainly  not  a  transcription,  but  an  interpreta- 
tion and  paraphrase  of  the  text  of  Samuel.  If  his  manuscript  really 
exhibited  n"'  nx,  as  is  assumed  by  all  modern  critics,  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  not  transcribe  nx  nrj?  rh^'''\ 
13  THN"'!  jn^n  ^N  nv  The  paraphrase  only  indicates  that  the  text 
of  his  source  seemed  difficult;  which  of  course  cannot  be  afl&rmed 
of  the  Hebrew  just  quoted.  Nor,  if  n"'  DN  had  ever  stood  in  the 
text  of  Samuel,  is  it  conceivable  that  it  should  have  permanently 
dropped  out.  The  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  repeated  addition  of  KaracrxetJ'  avrifv  betrays  the 
fact  that  there  too  we  are  deahng  with  the  labored  elucidation  of  an 
enigmatical  text.  For  these  reasons  we  must  conclude  that  both 
the  Chronicler  and  the  Septuagint  translator  read  our  text  as  we 
have  it  —  and  misinterpreted  accordingly.  The  clause  "ipan  il30K>  ""D  , 
however,  leaves  no  doubt  that,  not  IT"  nx  has  been  omitted  from 
the  authentic  text,  but  n  has  been  added  to  the  author's  h^'"^. 
Moreover,  whatever  it  was  that  Uzzah  did  in  verse  6,  that  he  was 
punished  for  in  verse  7 ;  and  h^n  of  verse  7  has  no  n .  The  reading 
^^»i  (imperfect  of  ^JiO,  to  slip',  cf.  Deut.  19,  5  0  at  once  makes  the 
whole  passage  intelHgible. 

inoK',  literally  dropped  (transitive),  euphemism  for  dunged.  lo»tJ> 
is  never  ins  transitive;  and  nowhere  has  it  the  meaning  stumble, 
slip,  fall,  he  mired,  he  refractory,  run  away,  shake,  lilt,  knock  over, 
or  anything  else  that  has  been  conjectured  by  interpreters  ancient 
and  modern  to  meet  the  supposed  demands  of  this  passage.  It  in- 
variably means  to  drop  something,  either  physically,  as  here  (=1 
Chron.  13,  9);  2  Kings  9,  33;  Ps.  141,  6^;  or  figuratively,  in  the 
sense  of  to  relinquish  a  claim,  as  in  Ex.  23,  11;  Deut.  15,  2  f;  Jer. 
17,4- 

1  In  Deut.  19,  5  I'yn  }0  i5T"l2n  h^y\  does  not  mean  the  axe-head  slips  from  the 
helve,  but  the  axe  glatices  from  the  tree;  ^r"l2n  and  )^yn  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  preceding  clause. 

2  The  text  of  this  psahn  is  disordered;  but  y^D  ^^3  ItDDB'J  evidently  charges  that 
certain  persons  have  been  hurled  from  a  cliff;  cf.  verse  7. 
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6,  7.  D\"ii5Nn  DC'  in3"'i.  The  verdict  of  the  bystanders,  accepted 
by  the  tradition,  and  transmitted  by  the  author  in  good  faith.  In 
point  of  historical  fact,  the  unfortunate  man  doubtless  cracked  his 
skull  on  the  bare  rock  of  the  threshing-floor  in  falhng.  D\"i^Nn  is 
not  a  "  change  of  the  divine  name  "  (H.  P.  Smith),  nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  omitting  it  (as  Nowack  and  Budde).  It  is  a  determinate 
appellative  referring  to  nin\  The  style  would  be  exactly  paralleled 
by  i?^n  Dti>  in^^i  nrya  nn  p]n  in-");  cf.  2  Sam.  9,  2;  20,  3.  It  is  true 
that  the  renewed  mention  of  the  subject  at  this  point  strikes  us  as 
superfluous;  but  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  author's  style, 
cf.  5,  17a  i8a  19a  25a;  6,  2a  lob  lib  12b  14a  14b  i8a  21a. 

^K>,  slip,  noun,  apparently  of  the  form  qtal  from  the  root  h\y:. 
Cf.  the  infinitive  b^  in  Ruth  2,  16;  where  we  perhaps  should  point 
^h^r\  b^,  and  in  any  case  must  interpret,  be  sure  to  let  slip.  There 
is  no  Hebrew  verb  bh^  to  draw  oiit  (as  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  foHow- 
ing  Gesenius,  Thesaurus) ,  nor  if  there  were,  would  it  give  a  satis- 
factory sense  in  that  passage.  At  best  we  might  assume  a  root  bbi:^ 
cognate  to,  and  not  clearly  differentiated  from,  '?m;  but  the  form 
b^  for  the  infinitive  absolute  would  remain  anomalous ;  cf .  Gesenius- 
Kautzsch  §  67  0.  Of  the  meaning  of  the  word  h^  in  our  passage, 
whatever  its  proximate  derivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.^ 

6,  10.  v^x  T'Dh!?,  amener  chez  lui,  rather  ihsm /aire  penetrer  chez 
lui  (Dhorme). 

6,  14.    iiSK .    Compare  pages  7  f  above. 

6,  16.  Nn  mn^  piN  HMi.  We  must  not  alter  the  initial  n\ni  to 
the  usual  introductory  M''i,  with  the  Chronicler  and  all  recent 
commentators.  The  case  is  not  the  same  as  in  i  Sam.  i,  12;  10,  9, 
etc.  (Driver).  The  subject  here  is  not  the  following  sentence,  but 
the  noun  jiiN;  and  what  the  author  predicates  of  the  box  is  not 
that  it  had  arrived  or  used  to  arrive  (n2  hm),  but  that  it  was  about 
to  arrive  (n3  ^^"^"'  =  N3  n\"!i).  Nowack  is  mistaken  when  he  affirms, 
"  es  handelt  sich  um  die  Erzahlung  einer  einmaligen  Handlung." 

1  The  judicious  reader  will  apprehend  that  the  above  is  written  in  the  prevailing 
jargon.  ^^  is  not  really  "  derived  "  from  either  pE^J  or  ppK^;  "  related  to  "  would 
better  answer  to  the  fact,  the  biliteral  stem  being  antecedent  to  both  the  |"a  and 
the  yj;  verb. 
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6,  17.  MT),  deposited  upon  the  ground;  cf.  Deut.  28,  56;  Judges 
6,  37  ^;  used  elsewhere  of  the  sacred  box:  i  Sam.  5,  2;  2  Sam,  15,  24 
(where  we  must  of  course  read  IJVI  for  the  senseless  ipV'i  of  the 
Masoretic  text) ;  as  well  as  in  the  parallel  to  this  passage,  i  Chron. 
16,  I.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  same  verb,  which  never  means 
to  set  up  or  to  hang  up,  and  is  never  employed  of  either  an  idol  or  a 
garment,  is  used  of  the  *'  ephod  "  of  Gideon,  Judges  8,  27. 

6,  18.  ni^ynn  nn  by).  The  last  word  is  Hiphil  infinitive,  not 
determinate  plural  of  the  noun  nisiy;  cf.  nnjnriD  by),  1  Sam.  10,  13. 
Nor  does  the  verb  nijyn  require  an  object;   cf.  2  Kings  16,  12. 

mxnv  mn^  DB'n  oyn  n^<  i-in^i.  He  dismissed  the  assembly  with 
the  words  niNnv  nirr'  Dn^-in*',  instead  of  the  customary  mn-'  dddit. 

6,  19.  "is:^N.  With  the  n'^bl^  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  verses  17 
and  18  discarded,  this  strange  word  can  hardly  be  anything  but  the 
name  of  some  fruit,  the  unit  of  which  would  be  an  adequate  indi- 
vidual portion  —  that  is,  provided  the  consonants  have  been  cor- 
rectly transmitted.  One  thinks  of  the  quince;  cf.  Cant.  2,  5,  where 
PiK'"'trN  are  coupled  with  DTiisn,  apples.  The  quince  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  there  is  reason  to 
beHeve  that  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Palestine  in  early 
times.^  Several  of  the  commonest  vegetables,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, happen  to  be  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Numbers  11,   5),^     On  the  other  hand,  the  Septuagint  of  this 

^  In  Ex.  10,  24  JV^  is  used  figuratively  of  something  deposited  as  a  pledge. 

2  Cf.  Hehn-Schrader,  Kidturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere',  pp.  245  ff.  In  the  tenth 
century  A.D.  a  rhyme  of  Al  Muqaddasi  boasts  that  no  grapes  are  so  large  and  no 
quinces  so  excellent  as  those  of  his  native  city  of  Jerusalem;  and  elsewhere  he  actually 
reckons  the  quince  (which  he  calls  al  mu'annaqa;  cf.  Dozy)  among  the  seven  kinds 
of  produce  unknown  outside  of  Palestine  (ed.  De  Goeje,  pp.  166,  181;  cf.  Le  Strange, 
I.  c,  pp.  16,  85).  In  Arabia  the  quince  was  formerly  very  abundant,  and  was  highly 
prized  for  its  supposed  therapeutic  and  stimulating  qualities  (see  Lane,  5.  v.  safarjal). 
The  statement  of  Kennedy  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1573)  that  "  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  eaten  raw,  but  only  when  made  into  a  preserve,"  is  not  justified.  At  the 
present  day  the  quince  is  habitually  eaten  raw,  after  being  stored  a  little  whUe  to  mel- 
low, both  in  the  East  and  among  the  peasantry  of  Italy. 

*  The  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna  has  a  fruit  called  B'''"lD ,  which  the  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
Ma'serotk  486,  defines  with  pJISD^X ,  Aramaic  for  quince,  Arabic  safarjal;  cf.  Low, 
Aramdische  Pflanzennamen,  pp.  25,  144,  460.    The  Talmud  goes  on  to  explain  that 
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passage  has  ea-xo-plrrjv ,  which  is  of  course  a  makeshift  based  on 
laK'K .  And  this,  if  authentic,  would  be  a  cup  of  wine  (i^c^) ;  not  an 
improbable  sense  in  Ez.  27,  15  and  Ps.  72,  10  as  well. 

n^^^i<,  a  small  brick  of  pressed  dried  fruit.  D"'3jy  ■'tJ'"'tJ>N  of  Hosea 
3,  I  argues  that  the  nK'''K'N  was  not  always  made  of  n^33y.  It  may 
have  consisted  of  figs,  like  the  Arabic  malban  (p^o),  a  sweetmeat 
*'  made  of  figs  pressed  into  the  form  of  small  bricks."  ^  In  that 
case  it  will  have  differed  from  the  n^m  in  being  more  of  a  confection. 

6,  20.  inanani,  merely  greeted  him.  The  "blessing"  was  nothing 
more  than  the  conventional  form  of  salutation;  cf.  i  Sam.  13,  10; 
25,  14;   2  Kings  4,  29;  Ruth  2,  4. 

vnny  mnox  is  rhetoric;  cf.  'JIN  n2V  ^^3"i  yn-^b,  i  Sam.  25,  41. 

m^JJ  ni^jna.  By  means  of  the  infinitive  absolute  the  idea  of 
the  verb  is  intensified  from  mere  disclosure  to  wilful  exhibition. 
The  grammatical  form  rwbi:  has  occasioned  needless  perplexity. 
The  traditional  reading  should  be  retained  without  change.  The 
"  infinitive  absolute  "  (which  is  of  course  not  the  absolute  form  of 
the  "  infinitive  construct,"  but  a  wholly  independent  verbal  noun 
with  distinctly  abstract  sense)  could  not  in  this  case  occupy  any 
other  position  than  immediately  before  the  genitive  nnx ;  which  it 
accordingly  introduces  by  means  of  a  construct  form  of  its  own. 
For  the  rest,  the  statement  of  Kautzsch  (Gesenius-Kautzsch  §113  a, 
footnote),  "  Ganz  ausgeschlossen  ist  die  Verbindung  des  Inf.  absol. 
mit  einem  Genetiv  oder  mit  einem  Pronominalsufifix,"  is  justified 
only  as  regards  a  pronominal  suflfix,  and  that  on  logical  grounds :  a 
pronominal  suffix  ipso  facto  makes  the  act  specific  and  concrete,  and 
contradicts  the  very  idea  of  the  infinitive  absolute  or  abstract.  But 
no  such  reason  exists  why  the  infinitive  absolute  may  not  be  joined 
to  an  indefinite  genitive  2;  as  it  unmistakably  is  in  p"*  niriK',  not 
a  certain  drinking  of  certain  wine,  but  the  act  of  wine-drinking  in 
itself,  Isa.  22,  13.  That  expression,  employed  in  the  same  verse 
with  the  unqualified  form  Snf,  shows  that  the  construction  of  the 

the  quince  was  called  K^nS  because  it  is  the  only  tree-fruit  separated  (E^"l3)  for  the 
kettle  (cooked).    The  identification  may  be  no  better  than  the  etymology. 

1  Quoted  from  Maimonides  by  Le  Strange,  /.  c,  p.  20,  cf.  p.  296. 

2  Even  of  the  object;  against  Konig,  Syntax,  p.  119. 
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formally  ambiguous  parallel  phrases,  "ipn  nn  killing  of  cattle,  |"iv  nnB' 
slaughtering  of  sheep,  is  that  of  noun  with  genitive,  rather  than  verb 
with  accusative  (as  Gesenius-Kautzsch  §  113^). 

D^pin  nnx .  For  the  force  of  this  formula  when  used  in  derogation 
cf.  whi^n  nnx,  a  common  rake,  2  Sam.  13,  13;  Dixn  nnx,  an  ordinary 
man,  Judges  16,  7  11.  On  the  other  hand,  in  approbation:  nn« 
wyin,  a  veritable  gazelle,  2  Sam.  2,  18. 

6,  21.    "•JT'^JJ.     On  the  reading  see  page  42  above. 

6,  22.  "i^J^y.  So  we  must  necessarily  read,  with  G,  against  the 
Masoretic  ^:''y. 

wov.     The  author  probably  wrote  foy. 

XI 

It  has,  I  think,  been  shown  that  the  ancient  record  of  David's 
transfer  of  the  box  of  Yahwe  MiHtant  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jeru- 
salem testifies  unequivocally  to  the  existence  of  a  pluraUty  of  sacred 
boxes  among  the  Hebrews,  both  in  the  age  of  David  and  at  the  time 
when  that  narrative  itself  was  composed.  Equally  emphatic  and 
indisputable,  for  the  same  period  and  the  same  author,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  next  passage  we  have  to  consider,  namely  i  Kings  2,  26. 

Here  we  are  told  that  Solomon,  when  banishing  Abiathar  from 
Jerusalem  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Adonijah,  made  use  of 
the  following  language:  nrn  Drni  nns  nio  k^^n  '3  y^^  hv  1^  nruy 
iK'K  bn  jT'jynn  ^ai  'nx  in  'jd^  nin^  ^  (^jik)  jnx  nx  nxt^j  ^3  ijvo^  vh 
^3X  njynn.  Get  thee  to  Anathoth  to  thine  estate;  for  thou  art  under 
sentence  of  death;  hut  for  the  present  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death, 
because  thou  didst  hear  the  hox  of  Yahwe  hefore  David  my  father  and 
didst  share  all  the  sufferings  which  my  father  suffered.  The  natural 
sense  of  this  statement  is  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  David 
when  Abiathar  attended  him  as  priest,  carrying  the  box  of  Yahwe  ^; 

1  ^JTN ,  lacking  in  G  and  in  the  Peshita,  is  not  "  a  mistaken  repetition  of  pIN  " 
(Bumey,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  p.  23;  cf.  Kittel,  Handkom- 
tnentar  ztitn  Alien  Testament,  p.  19  f),  but  merely  a  Qre  indicating  the  reading  p"lX 
"•^nN  instead  of  niH"'  jnX. 

^  With  the  phrase  "inx  nn  ""Jd!?  mn*"  piN  nX  nStJ'J,  compare  pIN  ^m  NIH 
i>N")B'''  ""JS^  Xinn  DV3  D"'n^Kn,  i  Sam.  14,  18  (as  restored,  p.  16). 
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and  that  during  that  period  they  had  together  suffered  extraordinary 
and  prolonged  hardship. 

Now  there  was  never  such  a  period  in  the  life  of  David  after  the 
box  of  Yahwe  Militant  (of  Shiloh  and  Kirjath- jearim)  came  into  his 
possession  (2  Sam.  6).  To  be  sure,  David  suffered  great  hardship 
and  humiliation  when  he  fled  from  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of 
Absalom's  rebellion.  But  2  Sam.  15,  29  explicitly  tells  us  that  no 
sacred  box  accompanied  him  on  that  occasion,  and  that  Abiathar 
too  was  left  behind,  to  act  as  his  spy  at  the  court  of  Absalom;  nor 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  ensuing  experiences  of 
Abiathar  in  Jerusalem  be  held  to  justify  the  term  JT'jynn .  There 
was  one  period,  and  only  one,  in  the  Hfe  of  David  when  he  endured 
protracted  hardship  in  the  company  of  Abiathar;  and  that  was 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  when  for  many  months  he  led  the  life 
of  a  hunted  outlaw  on  the  southern  border,  in  such  con^nt  fear  of 
death  that  he  finally  sought  safety  in  the  service  of  the  arch-enemy 
of  his  nation,  the  Philistine  king  of  Gath  (i  Sam.  22-30).  Through- 
out that  period  and  those  trials,  Abiathar,  likewise  a  fugitive  from 
the  vengeful  fury  of  Saul,  was  ever  at  David's  side,  ministering  to 
him,  in  moments  of  perplexity  or  danger,  the  sacred  oracles  of  Yahwe 
(i  Sam.  22,  20  ff.;  23,  6  9;  30,  7).  If  Solomon  and  our  author 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  —  as  presumably  both  of  them 
did  —  the  object  which,  in  those  troublous  times,  Abiathar  carried 
with  him,  as  at  once  the  badge  and  the  instrument  of  his  sacred 
office,  was  the  box  of  Yahwe.  And  that  "  box  of  Yahwe  "  was 
necessarily  a  different  box  from  the  "  box  of  Yahwe  Militant  " 
which  all  through  that  period,  and  for  years  afterwards,  was  lodged 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim  (i  Sam.  7,  i ;  2  Sam. 
6,  3).  I  Kings  2,  26,  accordingly,  offers  independent  and  conclusive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  box  of  Yahwe  in  the  age  of 
David,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  this  unimpeachable 
source. 

On  the  theory  of  a  single  sacred  box  this  passage  raises  difficulties 
which  commentators  have  never  succeeded  in  overcoming.  Rashi 
understands  nin"  '•jnx  |ns  nx  nxK'J  "3   to  refer  to  the  episode  of 
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2  Sam.  15,  24  ff  (where  David,  Abiathar,  and  the  sacred  box  are  met 
together  by  the  side  of  the  Brook  Kidron  for  a  few  brief  moments), 
and  rr'jynn  has  in  mind  the  hunger,  weariness,  and  thirst  (cyn 
"i3n»3  tiJD'i)  Fi^yi  2]n,  2  Sam.  17,  29)  subsequently  endured  by  David 
and  his  followers  (but  not  by  Abiathar).  Levi  ben  Gershon  also 
sees  in  the  mention  of  the  box  of  Yahwe  an  allusion  to  the  experience 
of  2  Sam.  15,  24  £f,  though  he  apparently  realizes  the  strained 
character  of  that  explanation;  for  he  adds  that  Abiathar  stayed 
with  David  on  that  occasion  until  the  latter  desired  the  box  taken 
back  to  Jerusalem.  The  "  sufifering  "  was  endured  both  during  the 
early  period  of  outlawry  and  during  Absalom's  rebellion.  So  already 
David  Qimhi,  who  follows  Rashi  in  quoting  2  Sam.  17,  29.  The 
view  that  the  entire  statement  relates  to  the  episode  of  2  Sam.  15, 
24  ff,  is  put  forward  by  J.  H.  Michaelis,^  Bottcher,^  and  Kittel.^ 
More  sensible  and  straightforward  was  the  attitude  of  Clericus: 
"  Vix  crediderim  respici  ad  id  quod  habetur  2  Sam.  15,  24  29; 
tunc  enim  noluit  David  Arcam  secum  auferri;  sed  potius  ad  bella 
quae  gessit  David  [after  2  Sam.  6],  quamvis  haec  circumstantia 
antea  non  sit  memorata."  And  on  TT'Jjjnn:  "In  exsilio  semper 
fuerat  cum  Davide,  ex  quo  ad  eum  confugerat,  i  Sam.  22,  20  21 
et  seqq."  * 

Burney,  who  retains  the  reading  nin"'  piN,  divorces  the  two 
halves  of  Solomon's  declaration:  Abiathar  was  one  of  the  bearers 
when  the  box  of  Yahwe  was  removed  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
to  the  City  of  David  "  with  rejoicing  "  (2  Sam.  6,  12);  whereas  the 
affiiction  referred  to  is  that  which  he  had  shared  with  David  in  their 
joint  wanderings  as  outlaws  some  years  earlier.^  That  is,  Solomon 
recalls  two  experiences  of  diametrically  opposite  character;  in  one 
of  which,  moreoever,  we  have  (in  spite  of  i  Chron.  15,  11)  no  evi- 
dence that  Abiathar  shared.  It  does  not  help  the  matter  that  the 
paraphrase  of  Josephus;  Qavarov  fxev  pveral  <t€  to.  re  ciXXa  oaa 

^  Biblia  hebraica  cum  annotationihus ,  ad  loc. 
2  Neue  exegelisch-kritiscke  Aehrenlese,  II,  p.  ii. 
'  L.  c,  p.  19. 

*  Veteris  Testamenti  libri  historici,  p.  367. 
^  L.  c,  p.  22. 
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TO)  Trarpt  avveKafxes  Kal  ij  /ctjScoxos,  rju  avv  avrOi  ixer-qpeyKas,^  may 
imply  a  similar  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compre- 
hensive exegesis  of  Keil  sees  in  the  utterance  of  Solomon  a  reference 
to  all  available  occasions  —  the  transfer  of  the  box  of  Yahwe  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  as  related  in  i  Chron.  15,  and  also  the 
episode  of  2  Sam.  15,  24  £f;  the  sufferings  of  the  days  of  out- 
lawry, as  well  as  those  caused  by  Absalom's  rebelUon.^ 

Thenius  was  the  first  to  seek  rehef  in  textual  emendation.  As 
an  "  Oberpriester,"  Abiathar  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  portage  of 
the  sacred  box,  while  the  text  obviously  alludes  to  his  exercise  of  the 
priestly  function.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  i  Sam.  2,  28; 
14,  3;  14,  18  (G),  we  should  very  probably  read  ^1B^«  in  place  of 
\r\ii .  ("  Very  probably,"  in  this  case,  doubtless  because  the  Septua- 
gint  does  not  support  the  proposed  emendation.)  The  resulting 
combination  nin^  ':m  niDX  he  thinks  sufficiently  justified  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  sacred  oracles  were  attached  to  the  ephod,  as 
may  be  seen  from  i  Sam.  14,  41.^  Against  this  reading,  which  is 
apparently  adopted  by  Benzinger,*  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  combination  nin''  niax  is  an  impossible  one.^  Even  the  unique 
ephod  of  the  High  Priest  could  no  more  be  called  nin"'  tidn  than 
his  robe  could  be  called  nin''  b'^V'o .  Much  the  same  criticism  appHes 
to  the  doubly  conjectural  wnbii  niDS  which  Klostermann  offers  as 
the  authentic  text  of  this  passage.  According  to  that  critic,  an 
original  D'^n^N  met?  (which  he  curiously  calls  "  ungewohnlich ") 
was  first  altered  to  D'n^N  jn^ ,  "  da  sonst  der  Ephod  vor  Jahve, 
nicht  vor  Menschen  getragen  wird";  then  glossed  with  nin"'  as  a 
variant  to  D\n^N,  resulting  in  the  conflate  reading  nin"'  n^n^a  )nx; 
and  finally  the  latter  was  corrected  to  nin"'  ''jnN  jnN  .^ 

1  Antiquities,  viii,  10.  *  Die  Biicher  der  Konige^,  pp.  26  f. 

^  Die  Biicher  der  Konige^,  1849,  p.  18.  In  the  second  edition,  1873,  he  reasserted 
his  opinion  against  the  criticisms  of  Bottcher  and  Keil. 

*  Kurzer  Hand-Commeniar  zum  Alien  Testament,  p.  12. 

^  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  expression  "  never  occurs  "  (as  Bumey, 
and  before  him  Bottcher);  for  its  Greek  equivalent  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  text 
of  I  Sam.  23,  9;  which,  however,  merely  constitutes  additional  evidence  that  11DH 
is  not  authentic  in  that  passage. 

'  Die  Biicher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige,  p.  271. 
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The  obstacle  of  the  possessive  nin"'  is  avoided  by  Wellhausen  ^ 
and  Stade,^  who  substitute  the  determinate  Tisxn  for  the  whole 
phrase  nin*'  {nx.  In  view  of  the  present  text  of  i  Sam.  23,  6  9; 
30,  7,  this  is  the  most  rational  alternative  to  the  retention  of  the 
Masoretic  text  with  the  interpretation  I  have  given.  But  the 
objections  to  this  drastic  emendation  are  insurmountable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  reading  niri''  piK  of  the  Masoretic  text  is,  in  so  far 
forth,^  supported  by  all  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  all  the 
ancient  versions;  and,  after  what  has  been  said  in  discussing  the 
problem  of  i  Sam.  14,  18,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  case  where  the  original  piN  has  been  preserved  unaltered,  than 
one  where  an  original  "iiSN  has  been  changed  to  jiiN ,  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  offers  no  demonstrable  instance.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  material  objection  urged  against  the  emendation  to  nisxn  in 
I  Sam.  14,  18,  namely,  that  nothing  is  achieved  by  the  proposed 
alteration  but  the  substitution  of  a  major  difficulty  for  a  minor  one. 
Instead  of  a  second  sacred  box,  which,  though  it  conflicts  with 
Jewish  tradition,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  we  are  burdened  with  a 
cryptic  vocable  which  cannot,  in  this  context,  have  a  meaning  in 
the  least  resembhng  its  well-attested  sense  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament.*  And  third,  the  displacement  of  an  original  niDxn  by 
iiin^  piK  (as  distinguished  from  that  of  niDX  by  jnx)  cannot  be 
the  result  of  careless  copying,  but  only  of  deliberate  falsification  — 
as  indeed  is  contended  by  Wellhausen.  And  so  we  confront  again 
the  untenable  hypothesis,  that  an  editor  or  scribe  who  (if  he  lived 
in  the  Second  Temple)  thought  of  the  ephod  as  an  essential  article 
of  the  High  Priest's  apparel,  and  whose  historical  books  (in  any 
event)  showed  him  that  a  similar  garment  was  worn  by  such  divine 
favorites  as  Samuel  and  David,  found  the  mere  mention  of  it  in 
connection  with  Abiathar  so  intolerable  that  he  wilfully  substituted 
for  it  "  the  box  of  Yahwe,"  which  (by  hypothesis)  he  knew  was  the 
unique  object  domiciled  at  Kirjath-jearim  throughout  the  period 

1  Bleek-Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament*,  p.  642. 

*  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  3,  70. 
«  G  represents  mn"-  (nn3)  pIN . 

*  See  pages  9,  16. 
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here  in  question.  To  be  sure,  it  is  assumed  that  the  tinkering  scribe 
knew  or  suspected  that  the  ephod  here  mentioned,  unHke  that  of 
the  High  Priest,  was  an  idol ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that 
the  ephod  was  ever  an  idol,  or  that  the  Jewish  scribe  ever  lived 
who  thought  it  was. 

Far  simpler  is  the  contrary  view,  which  accepts  the  universally 
authenticated  genitive  nin''  as  evidence  that  the  construct  which 
precedes  it  was  never  other  than  |nN;  and  that  here,  as  in  the 
Masoretic  text  of  i  Sam.  14,  18,  the  authentic  reading  has  been  pre- 
served in  spite  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  later  Jewish  theory 
of  the  single  box  of  Yahwe.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  leave  unaltered 
an  ancient  text  which  does  not  accord  with  current  doctrine  — 
what  were  our  Old  Testament  science  today  but  for  the  abundance 
of  such  laxity  ?  —  and  quite  another  to  make  positive  alterations 
which  are  repugnant  to  that  doctrine.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no 
serious  question  that  the  object  spoken  of  by  Solomon  in  i  Kings 
2,  26  was  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  the  narrator  of  i  Sam.  23, 
6  9;  30,  7.  But  sound  criticism  is  not  governed  by  a  count  of 
verses.  If  }nx  of  our  passage  is  emended  to  Tiss ,  the  confusion 
is  only  increased ;  whereas  if  TiQK  of  the  other  passages  is  replaced 
by  jiiN,  all  is  at  once  made  plain. 

XII 

The  last  Old  Testament  passage  we  have  to  adduce  as  intrinsi- 
cally irreconcilable  with  the  theory  that  the  box  of  Yahwe  was 
unique  is  Jer.  3,  16.  This  verse  occurs  in  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
which  is  attributed,  professedly  by  the  prophet  himself  (3,  6),  to  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  Some  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
author  Uved  from  whose  priceless  history  the  last  passages  were 
drawn.  The  separate  monarchy  established  by  Jeroboam  has  been 
swept  away;  and  in  the  surviving  kingdom  of  Judah  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  king  sought  supernatural  guidance  of  the 
priest  with  his  portable  instrument  of  divination.  Where  Saul  and 
David  enquired  of  Yahwe  through  an  Ahijah  or  an  Abiathar,  Heze- 
kiah  and  Josiah  enquired  only  of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Huldah,  through 
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whose  living  voice  the  spirit  of  the  Deity  made  known  his  articulate 
and  certain  message.  For  king  and  counselor  and  royal  priest,  the 
naive  institution  of  the  early  days  is  now  little  more  than  a  blend 
of  outworn  superstitution  and  pious  memory.  Nevertheless  the 
institution  is  not  quite  extinct;  for  superstitions  die  hard.  In 
remoter  circles,  and  among  people  less  highly  placed,  the  primitive 
oracle  is  still  preserved.  Particularly,  it  would  seem,  among  the 
wretched  remnant  of  North  Israel,  now  for  three  generations  subject 
to  foreign  rule,  disintegrated,  unshepherded,  and  fast  falling  away 
from  the  family  of  Yahwe  —  at  the  old  high  places  and  in  the 
sacred  groves  of  Canaan,  side  by  side  with  images  of  haalim  and 
symbols  of  other  strange  divinities,  the  box  of  Yahwe  continues  to 
be  cherished  and  invoked.  It  is  to  these  North  Israelites  that  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  addresses  his  words : 

nns  Dans  ^nnp^i  nsn  ^n^yn  '^J^<  ^d  mn^  dk:  D^3mK>  D'J2  laiK'  (3,  14) 
DsriN  lyii  •'3!?3  D^yn  n:h  ^nnji  (15)    :  ;vv  oariN  Tixani  nnsK'Do  d^jsti  "i"'y» 
N^  nin''  DKJ  nonn  D^n'^a  pN3  Dnnsi  imn  "3  n\Ti  (16)     t^^atJ'm  nyi 

(3,  14)  Return,  you  wandering  children,  declares  Yahwe,  for  I  am 
your  owner.  And  I  will  take  you,  one  from  a  city,  and  two  from  a 
clan,  and  will  bring  you  to  Zion  (for  instruction);  (15)  and  I  will 
give  you  shepherds  after  my  own  heart,  and  they  will  feed  you  with 
knowledge  and  discretion.  (16)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  you 
increase  and  multiply  in  the  land  in  those  days,  declares  Yahwe,  that 
men  will  no  longer  speak  of  "  the  box. of  Yahwe,"  nor  will  it  enter 
their  minds,  nor  will  they  invoke  it,  nor  will  they  resort  to  it;  neither 
mil  it  be  manufactured  any  more. 

niy  must  of  course  be  given  the  same  meaning  in  the  clause  vh 
TiJ?  nvi^v  which  it  has  in  Tiy  noK''  vh;  and  in  the  latter  it  cannot 
possibly  have  the  meaning  again  =  a  second  time.^    Otherwise  the 

^  Giesebrecht  is  obliged  to  render,  "  dann  wird  man  mchtfiirder  sagen:  '  die  Lade 
des  Bundes  Jahves '  ";  but  represents  the  last  clause  by  "  und  sie  wird  (auch)  nicht 
wieder  gemacht  werden  "  {Handkommentar  zum  Alien  Testament-,  p.  20).  Similarly 
Comill:  "  imd  keine  neue  anfertigen  woUen  "  {Das  Buck  Jeremia  erkldrt,  p.  41);  and 
Erbt:  "  noch  sie  wieder  anfertigen  "  {Jeremia  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  130).  Other  critics 
foUow  a  sounder  philological  instinct,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  resultant  rendering 
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text  calls  for  few  comments.  n''i3  is  the  usual  Deuteronomistic 
gloss,  never  more  clearly  out  of  place  than  here,  liy  n^f  i6  is 
quite  meaningless  if  we  adhere  to  the  desperate  pointing  of  the 
synagogue.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  3  -isr  Hebrew  for 
remember,  as  is  assumed,  for  this  passage  alone,  by  all  the  com- 
mentaries and  lexicons.^  We  must  point  the  verb  as  Hiphil,  which, 
with  2  of  the  object,  is  idiomatic  Hebrew  for  invoke.  Only  in  this 
sense  is  "i3T  used  with  the  preposition  3,  either  with  or  without  a 
complementary  np.  So  in  the  following:  iT'ar  bii')^''  \n^N3i,  parallel 
to  nin^  D^3  D^yat^jn,  Isa.  48,  i;  n^an  -|3  12b,  Isa.  26,  13  (where  -idk> 
is  a  gloss);  T3TJ  irn^x  nin"'  Qt^'2  umxi  D^Dioa  n^xi  3D-in  nfjN,  Ps.  20,  8; 
mn*-  DtJ'n  T3Tn^  ab  ""3  on,  Amos  6,  10;  n^am  xi?  n.Tnijx  d:^'2,  Josh. 
23,  7.  Compare  further  Ex.  3,  15;  23,  13;  2  Sam.  14,  11;  Isa.  49,  i; 
62,  6  f;  Hos.  2,  19.2    On  nps"'  compare  Judges  15,  i. 

The  testimony  of  the  last  three  clauses  in  this  utterance  of  Jere- 
miah could  not  be  more  plain.  The  box  of  Yahwe  here  referred  to 
is  not  an  individual  object,  but  an  institution.  Neither  the  fictional 
Sinaitic  box  of  Jewish  dogma,  nor  yet  the  supposedly  unique  histori- 
cal box  of  Solomon's  temple,  was  resorted  to  and  invoked  in  the 
days  of  Jeremiah  by  the  people  of  North  Israel.  Evidently,  too,  the 
object  which  the  prophet  has  in  mind  had  been  reproduced  again 
and  again  in  the  past,  and  might  conceivably  be  multipHed  indefi- 
nitely in  the  future;  so  that  he  cannot  be  alluding  to  a  box  whose 
essential  character  consisted  in  its  harboring  an  ancestral  fetich  of 
the  age  of  Moses.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  significant  implica- 
tion of  the  context;  it  is  as  the  cherished  instrument  of  divine  guid- 
ance that  the  sacred  box  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  ministrations  of 

does  not  accord  with  their  own  assumption  that  the  reference  is  to  the  restoration  of 
the  lost  box  of  the  Solomonic  temple.  So  Duhm:  "  noch  wird  sie  mehr  angefertigt 
werden  "  (Das  Buck  Jeremia  ubersetzt,  p.  10;  cf.  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar,  p.  40);  and 
Driver:  "  neither  shall  it  be  made  any  more  "  {The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
p.  17;  cf.  Introduction,  new  edition,  p.  251). 

1  The  Septuagint  oiiK  ovoiiaadriaeTai.  comes  very  much  closer  to  the  correct  in- 
terpretation. 

^  "l"'DTn7  in  the  title  of  Psalms  38  and  70  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  m2TN  of  the 
Levitical  ritual;  it  merely  characterizes  the  psalm  as  adapted /or  invocation  (in  distress). 
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prophecy.  For  the  rest,  it  is  apparent  that  Jeremiah  had  never 
heard  of  the  fiction  of  i  Kings  8,  g  regarding  the  Solomonic  box,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  his  temper  to  S3nnpathize 
with  it.  To  his  mind,  the  box  of  Yahwe  was  a  pagan  excrescence 
which  could  not  be  too  thoroughly  eradicated. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  the  authenticity,  and  when  not  the 
authenticity  the  pre-exiHc  date,  of  the  above-quoted  words  has  been 
questioned  by  able  and  conscientious  critics.^  Quite  generally,  too, 
it  has  been  denied  that  the  words  are  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Israel.  It  might  be  replied,  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  argument  it  makes  little  difference  by  whom  and  just  when 
they  were  uttered,  if  only  they  were  uttered  in  good  faith;  that,  in 
fact,  granted  the  philological  correctness  of  the  above  interpreta- 
tion, the  later  their  date  the  better.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  correct  exegesis  precedes  Hterary  criticism,  and  that  the 
adverse  judgments  passed  upon  this  passage  are  all  based  upon  an 
exegesis  now  shown  to  be  totally  erroneous.  If  our  interpretation 
of  the  words  is  correct,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  imagine  their  being 
penned  after  the  pubKcation  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  not  easy  to  imagine  their  being  uttered  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Nor  is  there  any  positive  reason 
left  for  holding  them  to  be  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (and  the  disappearance  of  the  Solomonic  box) . 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  addressee,  we  cannot  too  energeti- 
cally resist  the  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  patently 
polemical  and  malevolent  statements  of  2  Kings  17,  6  18  23  24-41. ^ 
We  have  the  authority  of  Sargon  himself  for  the  fact  that  he  de- 
ported from  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in  the  year  722  not  more  than 
27,290  persons;  and  that  he  left  the  rest  in  possession  of  their  hold- 
ings, installed  an  Assyrian  governor  over  them,  and  imposed  upon 
them  the  same  yearly  tribute  which  he  had  formerly  exacted  from 

^  See  Stade,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  IV,  1884,  p.  152; 
Kuenen,  Onderzoek^,  II,  pp.  171  f;  Giesebrecht,  /.  c,  pp.  xvf,  17;  Smend,  Lehrbuch 
der  alUestamentlichen  Religions geschichte^,  pp.  247  f  j  Duhm,  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar, 
pp.  36  ff ;  Cornill,  I.  c,  pp.  40  f. 

^  Cf.  Torrey,  Ezra  Studies,  pp.  326  ff. 
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the  kings  of  Samaria.^  The  last  fact  alone  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  country  was  very  far  from  being  transformed  into  a  howling 
wilderness,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  settlers  imported  by 
Sargon.  These  settlers,  moreover,  cannot  have  been  so  very  numer- 
ous proportionally,  and  will  hardly  have  affected  the  character  of  the 
population  more  seriously  than  did  the  deported  Israelites  that  of 
the  regions  into  which  they  were  removed  • —  which,  in  the  long  run, 
was  not  at  all.  Jeremiah  must  not  be  credited  with  the  absurd 
notions  of  the  post-exiHc  anti-Samaritans  and  exclusivists.  He 
might  very  well  suppose  himself  summoned  to  "  see  what  apostate 
Israel  was  doing  "  (3,  €)?■  And  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  in  his 
day,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  central 
and  northern  Palestine  still  considered  themselves  and  were  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  of  Israelitish  blood  and,  in  some  sort,  wor- 
shippers of  Yahwe.  They  were  not  very  faithful,  to  be  sure,  nor  very 
exclusive  —  Jeremiah  is  perfectly  aware  of  that;  but,  if  the  prophet 
Hosea  is  to  be  believed,  they  were  just  drifting  along  the  path  upon 
which  their  more  prosperous  ancestors  had  entered  long  before  the 
termination  of  the  monarchy. 

^  See  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  ii,  pp.  54  f;  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  331,  cf.  p.  326. 

2  "  Seltsam  ist  Jahves  Frage  an  Jeremia,  ob  er  gesehen  habe,  was  (Nord-)  Israel 
that.  Als  ob  Jeremia  nicht  hundert  Jahr  nach  dem  Untergange  Nordisraels  gelebt 
hatte!  "  —  Duhm,  /.  c,  p.  36.  The  text  of  Jer.  3,  6  ff  is  of  course  not  devoid  of  edi- 
torial expansions  and  interpolations.  But  when  once  it  is  realized  that  the  foundation 
is  just  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  genuine  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  ascribed  by  himself  to 
the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  and  addressed  to  North  Israel,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  detecting  the  spurious  material.  The  prophecy  beginning  with  3,  6  apparently 
makes  reference  (verse  7a)  to  an  earlier  utterance  of  the  same  tenor.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  long  address  contained  in  chapter  2.  My  own  judgment  is  that  we  have  in  2,  4 
— 3,5  and  3,  6-22  two  successive  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  addressed  to  the  North  Israe- 
lites. 3,  22b-2S  is  unmistakably  the  rumination  of  a  post-exilic  Jew;  and,  besides  that, 
the  following  sections  must  clearly  be  discarded  as  spurious:  2,  iia/3  15  f  26b  28b; 
3,  3a  7b-ii  py"l  YV  h'2  nnn  in  13b  17-19.  it  is  possible  that  the  original  continu- 
ation of  3,  16  was  destroyed  when  verses  17  ff  were  inserted. 
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XIII 

We  turn  now  to  the  three  additional  passages  which  we  said  are 
thoroughly  intelligible  only  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  manifold  sacred 
box  employed  for  purposes  of  divination.^  It  hardly  needs  stating 
that  if  the  sacred  box  was  the  ordinary  instrument  of  priestly 
oracles,  it  was  necessarily  plural  at  a  time  when  sanctuaries  and 
priestly  establishments  were  plural.  And  since  its  plural  character 
has,  moreover,  been  amply  demonstrated  from  other  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  corroborative  evi- 
dence which  these  three  passages  afford  that  the  sacred  box  was  in 
fact  the  organ  of  divination. 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  2  Sam.  11, 11.  Here  the  sacred  box 
is  mentioned  quite  casually,  in  the  course  of  a  rhetorical  question 
relating  to  a  wholly  different  subject.  The  evidence  yielded  by  the 
passage  is  therefore  inferential.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  altogether 
negligible.  Uriah  the  Hittite,  explaining  to  David  his  reluctance  to 
repair  to  his  own  house  in  Jerusalem  during  his  enforced  absence 
from  the  army  besieging  Rabbath  Ammon,  is  represented  as  saying: 
^jKi  n^jn  r\'\^r\  ^js  hv  ^twh,  navi  3nv  'jiki  niDon  ^•^i^-'  min^i  ^jnic^^i  p^n 
TiK'N  ny  3^t^•h  nine'!'!  !?aN^  ^jt'3  ^k  xn^.^  The  box  and  Israel  and 
Judah  are  (at  this  very  moment)  lodged  in  boolhs,  and  my  lord  Joab 
and  the  servants  (retainers)  of  my  lord  (the  king)  are  encamped  in 
the  open  field;  and  shall  I  go  home,  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  lie 
with  my  wife  ? 

The  casual  nature  of  this  allusion  to  the  sacred  box  is  significant. 
Uriah  is  not  informing  David  of  its  presence  with  the  Israelitish 
army,  any  more  than  he  is  informing  David  that  the  army  is  engaged 
in  a  military  campaign.    David  is  aware  that  the  box  is  there.    Not 

1  See  page  34. 

=>  Budde  (Kurzer  Hand-Commentar),  following  S.  A.  Cook  (American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages,  XVI,  1900,  p.  156),  rejects  the  words  ni3Da  D"'3B'"'  r\']'[n^')  ^X"lK'''"l 
as  editorial.  But  i  Kings  20,  12  16  shows  the  officers  of  a  besieging  army  occuping 
ni3D  in  the  environs  of  Samaria;  and  the  sacred  box  is  more  fittingly  associated  with 
the  people  of  Yahwe  who  are  mustered  in  his  service  (cf.  IDJ?  V13y  flXI  3NV  nx 
i'NIB'''  ^3  riNI  in  verse  i)  than  with  Joab  and  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  king. 
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only  so,  but  the  reader  also  is  supposed  to  be  aware  of  it.  The 
author  himself,  in  his  account  of  this  and  the  preceding  expedition 
against  Rabbath  Ammon,  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  transfer  of 
the  sacred  box  to  the  scene  of  operations  from  Jerusalem  or  else- 
where.^ In  rehearsing  the  conversation  between  David  and  Uriah 
he  obviously  takes  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  his  readers  will 
know  well  enough  that  the  box  of  Yahwe  would  be  found  at  the 
headquarters  of  an  Israelitish  army.  And  although,  as  the  S3anbol 
and  organ  of  Yahwe,  the  box  is  given  first  place  in  the  utterance  of 
Uriah,  it  is  apparently  so  customary  a  concomitant  of  every  military 
expedition,  that  the*  speaker  does  not  even  trouble  to  describe  it  as 
"  the  box  of  Yahwe  "  or  "  the  sacred  box."  He  refers  to  it  merely 
as  "  the  box  "2;  much  as  we  might  speak  of  "  the  staff."  Our 
current  English  translation,  "  the  Ark,"  lends  an  element  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  word  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  expression  in  the 
original.  From  all  of  which  it  is  evident  that  this  "  box  "  so  uni- 
formly accompanied  an  Israelitish  army  on  its  campaigns,  that  we 
should  never  have  learned  of  its  presence  before  Rabbath  Ammon  on 
this  occasion,  but  for  David's  adultery  and  the  report  of  his  chance 
conversation  with  the  injured  husband. 

The  question  then  is,  What  was  the  function  of  the  box  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  2  Sam.  11,  11,  habitually  accompanied 
an  Israelitish  army  ?  In  other  words,  must  the  casual  reference  to 
the  box  of  Yahwe  in  this  ancient  source  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
I  Sam.  4,  3  ff,  or  in  the  Hght  of  the  Masoretic  text  of  i  Sam.  14, 18  f? 
Was  the  box  of  Yahwe  essentially  a  wonder-working  palladium 

1  Klostermann,  followed  by  Budde,  H.  P.  Smith,  and  Nowack,  reads  im^N  JTIX 
for  im7N  ^"Ij?  in  2  Sam.  10,  12.  This  conjecture  is  certainly  wrong.  Smith  observes 
that  the  cities  of  Israel  were  in  no  danger.  But  that  is  taking  the  rhetoric  of  Joab 
altogether  too  seriously.  Was  there  ever  a  war  of  conquest  in  which  the  aggressor 
did  not  fight  in  defence  of  his  territory,  liberty,  existence,  or  something  of  the  sort? 
Military  claptrap  is  as  old  as  warfare.  Yet  even  if  Klostermann's  emendation  be 
accepted,  we  should  only  have  an  earlier  casual  mention  of  the  box  of  Yahwe  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  actors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  of  the  same  critic  that 
we  read  niN3V  \n^N  pX  iriNI  3NV  HN  in  10,  7  is  rightly  dismissed  as  fantastic. 

^  The  Lucianic  reading  17  ki/Scotos  rod  6eov,  followed  by  Jerome,  is  certainly  un- 
authentic; as  may  be  seen  from  the  divergent  expansion  of  the  Peshlta. 
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which  the  IsraeHtes  carried  into  battle  ?  or  was  it  simply  the  instru- 
ment of  the  priestly  oracles  ?  These  are  the  alternatives ;  and  they 
are  sufficiently  distinct. 

Scholars  have  hitherto  adopted  the  former  of  these  alternatives  in 
explaining  our  passage.  But  the  situation  underlying  2  Sam.  11,  11 
has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  events  recorded  in  i  Sam.  4. 
In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  do  with  an  apparently  unprecedented, 
and  certainly  extraordinary,  use  of  a  particular  sacred  box.  The 
Israelites  have  been  routed;  and  in  their  extremity  and  bewilder- 
ment they  send  to  Shiloh  for  the  box  especially  dedicated  to  Yahwe 
Militant,  that  by  carrying  it  with  them  into  the  fight  they  may 
triumph  over  their  terrible  opponents.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Israelites,  far  from  being  in  extremity  or  danger,  are  themselves  the 
aggressors  and  the  victors.  They  have  defeated  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  in  open  battle;  they  have  devastated  the  enemy's 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  his  capital,  and  are  engaged  in  reducing 
his  last  refuge;  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when  the  city  must  sur- 
render to  them  or  be  taken  by  assault.  There  has  been  no  need  and 
no  thought  of  desperate  expedients.  The  box  accompanied  the 
expedition  as  a  matter  of  course  when  it  first  set  out,  and  is  safely 
lodged  at  headquarters  at  the  time  of  speaking.  Clearly,  not  i  Sam. 
4,  3  ff  but  I  Sam.  14,  18  f  supphes  the  parallel  required.  For  in 
this  latter  passage  hkewise,  the  presence  of  the  sacred  box  at  army 
headquarters  from  the  beginning  is  taken  for  granted.  The  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  quoted  command  of  Saul  to  Ahijah,  "  Bring 
hither  the  sacred  box."  ^  The  author's  parenthesis,  "  for  he  carried 
the  sacred  box  before  Israel  that  day,"  explains,  not  the  presence 
of  the  box,  but  the  mention  of  Ahijah.  The  box  is  consulted  as  a 
matter  of  course  before  the  mihtary  operation  is  undertaken,  and  is 
presumably  left  in  the  rear  when  the  army  proceeds  to  the  attack. 
In  fact,  so  perfectly  does  i  Sam.  14,  18  f  supply  the  background 
required  for  the  allusion  in  2  Sam.  11,  11,  that  one  wonders  how  it 
happens  that  the  emendation  of  }l"iK  to  niDX  in  the  latter  passage 
has  never  been  suggested.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
^  On  the  mention  of  the  "  ephod  "  in  14,  3a,  compare  pages  14  f,  above. 
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the  object  spoken  of  in  the  two  narratives  was  the  same.  In  i  Sam. 
14,  18,  however,  the  object  is  the  instrument  of  divination  and  noth- 
ing else.  In  2  Sam.  11,  11  likewise,  therefore,  the  "box"  can 
hardly  be  anything  else. 

That  this  conclusion  is  correct  becomes  quite  certain  from  a 
critical  study  of  the  next  passage  which  mentions  the  sacred  box  in 
connection  with  mihtary  operations,  namely  2  Sam.  15,  24  ff. 

XIV 

I  say,  in  connection  with  military  operations.  For  it  was  as  a 
valued  auxiliary  in  war  that  the  sacred  box  was  carried  out  by  the 
priests  of  David  when  the  latter  fled  from  Jerusalem  before  Ab- 
salom; and  for  purely  military  reasons  that  both  priests  and  box 
were  finally  left  behind. 

The  text  of  2  Sam.  15,  24-29  is  admittedly  corrupt.^  Ancient 
translators  and  early  commentators  wrestled  unsuccessfully  with 
the  difficulties  which  it  presents;  while  recent  critics  invariably 
emend  the  text  at  one  or  more  points.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  review  all  the  explanations  and  emendations  which  have  been 
adopted  or  proposed.  I  may  state  my  own  conclusions  regarding  the 
less  important  critical  questions  involved,  and  reserve  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  for  the  single  clause  with  which  we  are  principally 
concerned,  and  which,  though  perfectly  authentic,  has  proved 
most  troublesome  to  interpreters  and  critics. 

In  verse  24  the  words  idn  D"'i^n  ^3i  are  reminiscent  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Num.  I,  50;  3,  31;  Deut.  10,  8),  and  certainly  spurious;  cf. 
I  Chron.  15,  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  verbs  n'i^m  and  ^p^)i^  (sic) 
require  a  plural  subject;  and  both  verse  27  (D2nx  nyn)  and  verse  29 
(inuKl  pnv)  leave  no  doubt  that  the  authentic  reading  at  the  begin- 
ning of  verse  24  was  "in^axi  pinv  m  njni.  The  original  "in^nxi  is 
preserved  in  the  meaningless  aird  Bat^ap  which  follows  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  in  most  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint.  Doubt- 
less, the  word  was  entered  upon  the  margin  of  a  Hebrew  manu- 

1  Cf.,  for  instance,  Budde,  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar,  p.  273:  "Den  absichtlich 
veranderten  und  obendrein  beschadigten  Text  konnen  wir  nur  annahernd  herstellen." 
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script  from  which  it  had  been  omitted,  and  was  then  misplaced  at 
the  next  copying.  The  similarly  dislocated  "irT'^x  ^n  of  the  Ma- 
soretic  text  of  24b,  however,  is  probably  of  different  origin  (see 
below) . 

nnn,  absent  in  the  sequel,  is  the  usual  Deuteronomistic  gloss. 
Triv  KL^oiTov  dtadrjKrjs  Kvpiov  of  G^  and  congeners  represents  a  more 
logical  alteration  of  D\"i!?Nn  ;ns*  to  mn''  nna  ;tik  ,  limited  likewise  to 
verse  24a. 

ipvi,  poured,  must  of  course  be  corrected  to  IJVI,  set  down;  cf. 
page  65,  above. 

"innx  i?j;^i .  This  phrase  disturbs  the  unity  of  verse  24b  and  is 
obviously  misplaced,  as  was  recognized  already  by  Rashi.  But 
it  is  equally  out  of  place  anywhere  else  in  the  verse.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  such  phrase  —  that  is,  inuK  preceded  by  a  jussive  — 
is  imperatively  demanded,  and  has  certainly  fallen  out,  after  the 
words  Di^t^n  T'yn  nacr  in  verse  27.  -in''3K  ^y^i  is  not  impossible  at 
that  point,  since  the  conversation  takes  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  the  height  above;  but  nj^'^i 
■)n''2«  would  be  more  natural  in  the  context.  Like  "in"'aNi  in  the  first 
half  of  verse  24,  this  clause  will  have  been  dehberately  omitted 
from  verse  27  in  transcribing,  and  subsequently  re-inserted  from 
the  margin  at  the  wrong  place  and  in  erroneous  form.  Possibly 
it  was  this  strayed  and  misconstrued  ■in"'3N  3K'''i  which,  under  the 
influence  of  Aramaic  "iDK,  yielded  the  superfluous  Kal  /ca^tcrdrco 
CIS  TOP  To-Kov  avrrjs  of  the  Lucianic  text  of  verse  25a.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  phrase  Kal  ave^rj  'A^Laddp,  corresponding  to  the  Masoretic 
text  of  verse  24b  in  G^  and  G^,  but  lacking  in  the  Lucianic  manu- 
scripts, is  probably  a  Hexaplaric  addition  on  the  basis  of  the 
Hebrew.  Verse  27,  it  should  be  observed,  was  not  originally  so 
far  removed  from  verse  24;  for 

Verses  25  and  26  are  interpolated  entire.  The  formula  ■iOK''i 
]n2T]  pVTi  ^x  i^on  of  verse  27  is  styHstically  impossible  after  idn""") 
pM)^  "I^on  of  verse  25.^     Either  25  f  or  27  f,  therefore,  is  interpo- 

1  The  solecism  was  noticed  by  Abravanel,  who  explains  (/.  c,  fol.  163,  col.  b)  that 
the  formula  is  repeated  in  verse  27  because  the  first  statement  related  to  the  return 
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lated.  But  27  f  is  authenticated,  not  only  by  its  pragmatic  con- 
tent, as  against  the  unctuous  irrelevancies  of  25  f,  but  also  by  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  verses  35  f  and  the  story  related  in  17, 
15-22.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  matter  and  the  language  of 
25  f  stamp  it  as  spurious.  It  is  obviously  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  pious  Jew,  to  whom  the  box,  rather  than  the  priests 
who  bear  it,  must  perforce  be  the  object  of  David's  chief  concern; 
and  in  any  case  it  furnishes  no  really  adequate  reason  for  David's 
extraordinary  procedure.  The  sentiment  expressed  is  more  con- 
genial to  the  bathos  of  2  Sam.  7  than  to  the  virile  reahsm  of  our 
narrator.  The  style  likewise  betrays  the  diaskeuast.  The  writer 
seems  not  to  have  been  quite  clear  in  his  own  mind  regarding  the 
reference  of  the  sufi&x  in  "inij;  and  the  word  itself  is  a  euphuistic 
affectation  —  niJ  is  properly  sheepfold;  elsewhere  in  Samuel  only 
ii.  7,  8(!) — which,  whether  it  relates  to  the  dwelling  of  Yahwe  or  of 
the  box,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  classical  writer  of  vernacular 
Hebrew  prose.  Nor  is  the  incongruity  of  "i3  Ti^sn  vh  "lOK"'  hd  dki 
lessened  by  Driver's  citation^  of  i  Sam.  14,  9  and  Gen.  31,  8, 
which  are  by  no  means  in  the  same  case.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed 
that  pn^f  ^x  i^on  nox-'i  of  verse  27  is  more  in  accord  with  our 
author's  usage  than  pnv^  '■^i2r\  iok''i  of  verse  25.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  25  f  and  27  f  —  and  I  think 
we  are  —  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  must  be  retained. 

Verse  28.  nnay.  We  must  read  nmy,  with  the  Qre  and  the 
ancient  versions,  here  as  well  as  in  2  Sam.  17,  16.  The  Hebrew 
for  both  ford  and  pass  is  "inyo  or  mnyo.  There  is  no  word  may  in 
either  sense.  In  2  Sam.  19,  19  mayn  may  be  the  transport,  denoting 
the  instrument  or  the  agents,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  ford.  More- 
over, fords  of  the  wilderness,  the  prevalent  rendering  in  our  passage, 

of  the  box,  while  the  second  relates  to  the  return  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar.  Kloster- 
mann,  Die  Biicher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige,  p.  202,  intimates  that  the  first  utterance 
was  spoken  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystanders,  and  the  second  in  the  ear  of  Zadok. 
If  so,  our  author's  own  powers  of  expression  must  have  been  singularly  impaired  at 
this  point.  Cook,  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  XVI,  1899,  p.  161,  attri- 
butes verses  25  f  to  another  "  source." 

1  Notes  on  the  Text  of  Samuel^,  pp.  107,  316. 
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is  without  meaning;  the  fords  would  be  those  of  Jordan,  not  of  the 
wilderness.  Nor  had  David  any  occasion  to  scatter  his  followers 
along  several  fords.  Passes  of  the  wilderness  would  be  intrinsically 
less  objectionable,  if  nnnj?  were  the  word  for  pass.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Masoretic  tradition  has  everything  in  its  favor.  Compare 
especially  2  Kings  25,  4  f ,  where  Zedekiah  in  similar  case  flees 
from  Jerusalem  niiv^  Til ,  and  is  overtaken  ini'  nmya .  The  nimv 
"imon  are  those  parts  of  the  nany,  the  modern  Ghor,  which  adjoin 
imon,  the  Wilderness  Kar  e^oxw,  stretching  between  the  Judean 
and  Ephraimite  hill  country  and  the  Jordan  valley;  ^  just  as  the 
3K1D  ni3"iy  are  those  parts  of  the  Arabah  which  attach  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Moab  on  the  other  side,  the  lowlands  of  Moah,  and  the 
im""  nmy  are  those  parts  of  the  Arabah  which  surround  the  city  of 
Jericho,  the  lowlands  of  Jericho.  According  to  Num.  22,1,  the  nmj? 
3K1D  He  immediately  across  the  Jordan  from  Jericho;  and  per 
contra,  when  one  has  crossed  the  Jordan  from  thence  to  the  west- 
ern bank,  he  finds  himself  in  the  im"'  nmy,  Josh.  4,  13  (cf.  4,  19; 
5,  10).  David  indicates  only  that  he  will  stay  on  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  The  assumption  that,  on  his  outward  jour- 
ney, he  finally  crossed  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth  (Driver),  is  not 
justified.  The  commonly  travelled  road  northward  to  Mahanaim 
ran  up  the  Arabah  west  of  the  Jordan  for  a  considerable  distance; 
cf.  2  Sam.  2,  29;  4,  7.  Even  on  his  return,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  confused  text  of  chapter  19,  he  crossed  the  Jordan  north 
of  Gilgal. 

The  authentic  text  of  the  passage  with  which  we  are  concerned 
is  accordingly  the  following: 

D^n^KH  inx  ns  lavi :  D^n^xn  pN  nx  d-'ks^'j  nn^axi  ^'n'i  dj  njm  (15,  24) 
nnx  nt^nn  innn  pr^^i  h^  i^nn  ion^i  (27) :  ■T'yn  p  -iinyf)  oyn  ^d  on  ny 
Da-'ja  "^^^  in"'3x  p  injin-'i  in   i^j/D^nNi  nn^aN  (?)aK>n  uh^^  i"'yn  nna' 
:  "h  i^jn!?  D3rDy»  im  xn  ny  imDn  nmyn  nonono  •'djx  ixn  (28) :  D3n« 
.DK>  i3tj>''i  rhm'\''  wrh^n  piK  nx  -irr'asi  pnv  2C'"'i  (29) 

(15,  24)  And  behold  also  Zadok  and  Ahiathar  hearing  the  sacred 
box.    And  they  set  the  sacred  box  down  (on  the  ground)  until  all  the 
1  Cf.  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  XXVIII,  191 2,  p.  280,  note  28. 
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people  had  finished  passing  over  from  the  city.  (27)  And  the  king 
said  unto  Zadok  the  priest,  Art  thou  a  seer?  Return  to  the  city  in  peace, 
and  let  Abiathar  (also)  return,  and  Ahimaaz  thy  son  and  Jonathan  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  your  two  sons,  with  you.  (28)  See,  I  will  linger  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Wilderness  until  word  came  from  you  to  inform  me. 
(29)  So  Zadok  and  Abiathar  took  the  sacred  box  back  to  Jerusalem  and 
remained  there. 

]t  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phrase  nriN  nNiin,  which  I  have 
rendered  Art  thou  a  seer?  contains  the  pith  of  David's  utterance, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  sense  of  the  paragraph.  We,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  sequel  and  the  motive  of  Zadok's  return  to 
Jerusalem,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  to  one  who  reads  the 
narrative  for  the  first  time,  the  language  of  verse  28  is  not  of  itself 
sufficiently  informing.  What  was  it  David  desired  the  priests  and 
their  sons  to  tell  him?  That  verse  is  palpably  defective  unless  the 
reason  for  David's  command  was  already  pregnantly  conveyed  in 
the  expression  nns  nNnn  of  verse  27.  Moreover,  since  this  same 
expression  has  always  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  interpreters 
and  commentators,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  have  been 
inserted  as  an  explanatory  gloss,  or  be  the  result  of  textual  corrup- 
tion in  the  direction  of  a  simpler  and  more  familiar  reading. 

If  only  for  such  reasons  as  these,  there  can  be  no  thought  of  re- 
jecting the  Masoretic  text  in  favor  of  the  supposed  original  of  G^ 
and  congeners,  t5ere  av  eTrttrrpe'^ets  (or  eTLaTpexpeLs)  els  rr]v  ttoXlv  = 
"i"'J?n  2f  nnx  ^xi,  or  of  the  Lucianic  /SXeVe  av  avaarpecjye  ets  Tr]v 
tvoKlv  =  -i^j?n  na^  nnx  r\vr\_.  Neither  tSere  ah  nor  |8Xe7re  av  contains 
the  substance  demanded  by  the  context;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  iN"i  or  nxi  being  altered  to  the  troublesome  nxnn  either 
by  design  or  accident.  Besides,  Tiyn  n3C}> :  nnx  nxnn  —  whatever 
may  be  the  point  of  it  —  is  excellent  Hebrew  syntax,  whereas  "iK"i 
2^  nns  is  no  syntax  at  all.  Nor  is  naK^  nnx  nN"i  very  much  better; 
for  the  inter jectional   riNi  must  introduce  a  statement  of  fact,^ 

^  Actual  or  (as  in  Ex.  4,  21;  Josh.  8,  4)  constructive.  2  Kings  6,  32,  X3D  1N"I 
nPTH  "I"IJD  "[NPttn,  is  hardly  a  case  in  point;  but,  anyhow,  one  cannot  imagine 
^?^^  niO  1N1.  The  least  objectionable  reconstruction  of  our  passage  on  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  texts  would  be  2^  nriN  HS") . 
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which  "i"'j;n  nn^  does  not  supply.  The  presence  of  the  pronoun  aii 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  I'Sere  does  not  reproduce  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  preceding  word,  but  is  only  a  makeshift,  suggested 
perhaps  by  the  initial  iN"i  of  verse  28,  in  the  face  of  a  text  which 
baffied  the  understanding  of  the  translator.  The  reading  (SXeire  <tv 
will  then  be  merely  a  stylistic  revision  of  Uere  av ;  cf .  the  Lucianic 
idov  for  'Idere  in  verse  28.  As  will  presently  appear,  more  than 
one  desperate  commentator  in  later  times  has  been  driven  to  the 
same  far-fetched  rendering  of  the  existing  Hebrew  text. 

Similar  considerations  compel  the  rejection  of  the  text  of  the 
Peshita,  which  omits  the  word  na^ir]  altogether,  and  transposes 
nns  to  the  end  of  the  following  clause:  *'  Go  back  (hjukh  zel)  to 
the  city  in  peace,  thou  and  Ahimaaz  thy  son."  This  too  leaves  us 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  It  is  clearly  noth- 
ing but  a  translator's  counsel  of  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  nin  nx  ^  N'Un 
oi'^j'n  Nmp^,  and  the  Latin  of  Jerome,  0  Videns,  reverter e  in  civitatem 
in  pace,  reproduce,  though  not  very  instructively,  the  Masoretic 
consonantal  text. 

Accordingly,  unless  we  are  to  give  up  the  passage  as  hopelessly 
corrupt  and  incomprehensible,  we  must  extract  a  satisfactory  and 
fairly  weighty  sense  from  the  traditional  Hebrew  text.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  exegetes,  blinded  by  the  age-long  error  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  sacred  box  and  the  function  of  the  priests  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  have  thus  far  wholly  failed  to  do;  while  the  mere  number 
of  mutually  discordant  proposals  on  the  subject  goes  far  to  show 
that  an  essential  element  in  the  situation  is  being  universally  ignored. 

1  So  the  Codex  Reuchlinianus  (ed.  Lagarde)  both  here  and  in  i  Sam.  9,  9  11  18 
19,  as  well  as  for  Hebrew  HTn  in  2  Sam.  24,  11.  Jacob  ben  Chayyim  and  the  Amster- 
dam Rabbinical  Bible  have  X>Vtn  (properly,  visions)  in  i  Sam.  9  and  here,  but  N'lltn 
in  2  Sam.  24,  11.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  has  N*1Tn  in  i  Sam.  9,  but  riN^ITn  in  2  Sam. 
15,  27,  and  riNTin  in  24,  11.  The  correct  spelling  and  vocalization  in  all  these  passages 
is  of  course  NMTn.  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical  Bible  and  the  London  Polyglot  employ 
throughout  the  participial  form  N''Tn ,  which  is  the  only  permissible  alternative.  The 
variant  does  not  affect  the  question  we  have  in  hand. 
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The  rabbinical  commentators  abide  by  the  Masoretic  pointing 
with  interrogatory  n,  but  construe  HNi")  as  a  participial  verb:  nxnn 
nnx  =  does  thou  see  ?  So  Rashi,  who  understands  the  verb  nxi  in 
the  rabbinical  sense  of  to  entertain  or  accept  a  view,  and  paraphrases 
accordingly:  i^yn  3iK^  x^n  njiDj  nvyt^  nnx  nsii  dk,  //  thou  art  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  good  plan,  return  to  the  city.  This  strained  inter- 
pretation is  no  worse  than  most. 

David  Qimhi  follows  Rashi,  though  with  halting  step:  nxii  DN 
"invya  "i»i^3  yyv^  nriN ,  //  such  is  thy  view;  that  is,  thy  judgment. 
He  seems  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  however; 
for  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  rendering  of  the  Targum,  nx  N''"iTn ,  which 
he  affirms  is  the  equivalent  of  nnx  N"'3J,  thou  art  a  prophet.  This 
will  have  been  addressed  to  Zadok  because  David  saw  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  descended  upon  him,  and  he  was  being  answered 
by  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  allusion  is  to  the  haggadah  that  it 
was  on  this  occasion  Abiathar  was  deposed  from  the  High  Priest- 
hood, because  of  his  failure  to  obtain  oracular  responses,  and 
Zadok  elevated  to  that  office  in  his  stead.  ^  Qimhi  understands 
DN  N"'iTn  as  affirmative,  and  the  noun  as  indeterminate;  but  the 
Aramaic  is  ambiguous  in  both  respects. 

The  same  construction,  nnx  nNiin  =  dost  thou  see?  underlies  the 
finespun  exegesis  of  Levi  ben  Gershon:  D"'j"'jj?n  i^jk  nxn  nnxi  b"^ 
nvy  nnp^  n6  nnx  inv  ^Nnu  nr  u^  i'ir\h  iJ»y  ^^nt^'  d^jiq  n^^^n  nr  'i6 
ni^trn  i^yn  315^'nE^'  niLs  r\6^  Drjyo  nfTK'  no  •'d^  nnana.  The  purport 
of  which  appears  to  be:  "The  meaning  is.  Dost  thou  then  see 
the  outcome  of  these  events,  that  thou  shouldst  go  with  us  to  in- 
form us  ?  For  that  purpose  it  decidedly  behooves  thee  to  take 
counsel  in  the  circumstances,  as  they  may  be  shaped  by  future 
developments ;  and  therefore  it  is  well  that  thou  return  to  the  city  in 
peace."  No  wonder  Ralbag's  loquacious  but  discerning  student, 
Abravanel,  is  silent  on  this  passage. 

Christian  scholars  have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  arriving  at 
a  plausible  explanation,  although  they  have  not  always  been  equally 

J-  See  Seder  '  Olatn  Rabba,  §  14;  b.  Yoma  73b;  Rashi,  on  2  Sam.  15,  24;  Abravanel, 
I.  c,  fol.  163,  col.  a. 
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mindful  of  Hebrew  linguistic  usage.  So  Sebastian  Miinster  inter- 
prets: "An  non  tu  es  Videns?  —  h.  e.  summus  Sacerdos,  qui  ex 
Urim  et  Thummim  advertere  poteris  responsa  Divina."  ^  But  the 
"  non  "  which  is  essential  to  this  sense  is  conspicuously  absent  in 
the  Hebrew.  Vatablus  is  guilty  of  the  same  error,  as  regards  both 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  in  the  first  of  his  alternative  interpretations: 
"  Nonne  Videns  es  ?  i.  Propheta,  ut  quidam  exponunt;  et  etiam 
Chaldaeus  paraph.  Nonne  Propheta  es?  q.  d.  Si  Dominus  respon- 
derit  tibi  redeundum  in  urbem,  redito.  Alii,  Videsne  tu?  i.  Valesne 
consilio  ?  q.  d.  Si  valeas  consilio,  revertere,  plus  enim  mihi  pro- 
fueris  redeundo  quam  manendo."  ^  The  second  interpretation 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  Qimhi.  Grotius,  too, 
imagines  himself  to  be  opposing  the  exact  Hebrew  text  to  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulgate:  "0  Videns  — Rectius,  Nonne  vides? 
quo  loco  sunt  res  scilicet."  ^ 

Otherwise  Sebastian  Schmidt:  "  Num  Videns  tu?  Chaldaeus  in- 
terpres  Videntem  accepit  pro  Propheta.  Et  aliquando  in  scriptura 
sic  usurpatur;  cf.  i  Sam.  9.  Sed  non  quadrat  interrogatio;  nee  in 
scriptura  dicitur  quod  Zadok  propheta  fuerit.  .  .  .  Putamus  nihU 
aliud  velle  quam  quod  aUas  dicitur  nNi,  vide,  quod  admonentis  et 
excitantis  est.  Sed  hie  interrogative  loquitur  ad  augendam  em- 
phasin."  *  That  is,  nnx  nxnn  must  be  construed  as  an  emphatic 
interjection,  "  Do  you  see?  "  or  "  Will  you  see  ?  "  —  "  See!  "  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  this  sense  is  being  attributed  to  the  existing 
Hebrew  text,  with  no  thought  of  any  alteration  on  the  basis  of  the 
Septuagint. 

Clericus  is,  as  usual,  more  critical:  "  nnx  n^nn,  an  tu  es  videns? 
—  nxii  dicitur  Propheta  i  Sam.  9,  9,  verum  hie  ejusmodi  significa- 
tioni  locus  non  est.  Itaque  speculatorem  vertimus,  qui  videt  quid 
rerum  agatur  ahcubi,  idque  ad  suos  perscribit,  aut  curat  iis  dici.  n, 
quod  voci  nxn  praefigitur,  existimavimus  emphaticum  esse,  non 

interrogationis  notam;  quae  hie  minus  convenit,  quamvis  ita  cen- 

/ 

1  Critici  Sacri,  II,  col.  2426. 

2  Ihid.,  col.  2428.    Our  own  Revised  Version  offers  the  same  two  alternatives. 

'  Ibid.,  col.  2430.  ■•  In  Librum  Posteriorem  Samuelis  commentarius,  pp.  704  f. 
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suerint  Massorethae.  .  .  .  Vulgatus  vertit,  O  videns,  sed  Tsadokus 
nusquam  Propheta  fuisse  dicitur."  ^  He  renders  accordingly, 
Speculator  tu  {mihi  es),  that  is,  "  Thou  art  the  {■=  my)  spy."  This 
rendering  has  at  least  the  double  merit  of  conforming  to  Hebrew 
syntax  ^  and  recognizing  the  demands  of  the  context.  Only,  nxn 
is  not  the  Hebrew  for  spy;  cf.  in  particular  Gen.  42,  9. 

J,  H.  Michaelis  echoes  the  opinion  of  Sebastian  Schmidt:  ''  Anne 
videns  es?  viden^?  admonentis  et  excitantis  est,  ut  v.  28,  q.  d.  videsne 
statum  rerum  praesentem  et  quid  in  illo  factu  opus  sit?  "  ^  And 
doubtless  the  same  influence  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  renderings 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis  ^  {Merke!)  and  Dathe  ^  {attende) ;  both  of  which 
are  offered  without  comment.  Dathe  smooths  out  the  redundancy 
by  adding  inquam  to  the  aUendUe  of  verse  28. 

Among  later  scholars,  Bottcher  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  retain 
the  Masoretic  pointing:  "  Siehest  Du  es  ein  (was  ich  eben  gesagt 
habe)  ?  "  ^  Another  is  Reuss,  for  whom  the  problem  is  minimized 
by  the  accident  of  French  idiom:  ''  Vols  tu,  retourne  en  paix  a  la 
ville.'^  ^  But  the  great  majority  alter  either  the  pointing  or  the 
consonantal  text  itself. 

Ewald  adopts  the  rendering  of  Jerome,  which  had  been  followed 
in  Luther's  German  version:  "  Fiir  nxiin  ist  zu  lesen  nxnrt  als  Aus- 
ruf :  du  Seher!  d.  i.  du  Prophet,  da  ein  Hohepriester  allerdings  diesen 
hohern  aber  zugleich  altertiimlichen  Namen  tragen  konnte."  ^ 
Similarly  Keil:  "  Du  Seher,  Kehre  um  in  die  Stadt  in  Frieden.  — 
nnx  n^nn  mit  n  interr.  gibt  keinen  passenden  Sinn,  da  n  hier  nicht 
fiir  ii)^n  stehen  kann,  well  es  sich  nicht  um  eine  Sache  handelt, 
die  der  Angeredete  nicht  leugnen  kann.  Daher  ist  nsin  (mit  dem 
Artikel)  zu  vocalisiren  und  als  Vocativ  zu  fassen.     hkt  Seher  ist 

1  Libri  historici  Vet.  Test.,  p.  325. 

2  Assuming  that  he  intends,  "  The  spy  is  what  thou  art,"  rather  than,  "  It  is  thou 
who  art  the  spy." 

'  Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  loc. 

*  Deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  Alten  Testaments,  V.  2,  p.  158. 

*  Libri  historici  Vet.  Test.,  p.  362. 

«  Neue  exegetisch-kritische  Aehrenlese,  I,  p.  189. 

^  La  Bible,  in  loc. 

8  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel^,  II,  p.  649;  3d  ed.,  Ill,  p.  244. 
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so  viel  als  Prophet.  So  nennt  er  Zadok  als  Hohepriester,  der  mit- 
telst  des  Urim  gottliche  Offenbarungen  empfangt.  Der  Sinn  ist: 
Du  Zadok  stehst  einem  Propheten  gleich,  darum  ist  dein  eigent- 
licher  Platz  in  Jerusalem.  Dort  soUte  Zadok  mit  Ebjathar  und  den 
Sohnen  beider  gleichsam  auf  der  Warte  stehen,  um  die  Ereignisse 
zu  beobachten  und  dann  durch  die  Sohne  ihm  Nacliricht  in  die 
Jordanaue  senden."  ^  But  a  nxn,  in  spite  of  i  Sam.  9,  9,  was  not 
the  same  as  a  prophet;  and,  in  any  case,  Zadok  was  not  a  prophet; 
neither  was  Jerusalem  the  special  abode  of  prophets;  nor  was  a 
prophet  especially  competent  for  the  business  of  spying.  More- 
over, this  construction  really  leaves  nriN  unaccounted  for,  the  pro- 
noun being  as  difficult  to  connect  with  the  preceding  vocative  as 
with  the  following  imperative.^ 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  com- 
mentators have  been  constrained  to  question  the  authenticity  of 
the  consonantal  text.  The  first  to  yield  to  this  temptation  was 
Thenius.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  expressions  xn"'l  |S"'l  (Ex.  7,  23), 
NVi  IS"-!  (Ex.  10,  6),  ijsn  i6  (Jer.  47,  3),  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  Septuagint  of  Ez.  8,  3;  9,  2;  2  Chron.  4,  4  the  participles 
njiD  and  njSD  are  represented  by  ^Xiircjv,  while  (SXeire  appears  as 
an  alternative  reading  for  I'Sere  in  our  passage,  Thenius  alters  the 
text  to  'Ji  ra^  nnx  njsn ,  Wende  dich !  Du  (antithetical  to  ^3JX  in 
verse  28)  kehre  zuriick,  u.  s.  w.^ 

Wellhausen's  remedy  is  even  more  drastic.  He  first  emends 
HNnn  to  ti'Kin ,  which  he  combines  with  the  preceding  jn^rt  in  appo- 
sition to  pnv:  "  Lies  t^xin  pDn  statt  des  unverstandhchen  nxnn." 
But  the  title  "  Chief  Priest  "  of  course  cannot  be  authentic  in  this 
connection;  hence  "  Der  Ausdruck  stammt  von  dem  Bearbeiter."  ^ 

To  this  provocation  Klostermann  responds  by  separating  jnan 

^  Die  Biicher  Samuels^,  p.  305. 

^  The  pronoun  would  precede  the  vocative,  and  in  a  case  like  the  above,  would 
follow  the  imperative. 

^  Die  Biicher  Samuels'^,  p.  222.  Lohr,  in  the  third  edition  of  this  book,  omits 
Thenius  and  rehearses  Wellhausen  and  Budde. 

^  Der  Text  der  Biicher  Samnelis,  p.  198.  I  hardly  need  observe  that  the  opinion 
of  Wellhausen  is  quoted  as  matter  of  history.    There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
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itself  from  the  preceding  pnv  and  attaching  it  to  the  following 
clause,  obtaining  thus  the  (authentic)  nominal  sentence  riNin  jnan 
nnx ,  Du  hist  der  Seherpriester;  —  a  title  whose  novelty  and  incon- 
gruity are  not  lessened  by  pretending  that  it  was  the  equivalent 
of  "  mantischer  Priester  "  or  "  Orakelpriester."  He  points  out 
that  as  "  oracle-priest  "  Zadok  would  be  immune  from  harm  at 
the  hands  of  Absalom,  and  would,  moreover,  be  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  latter's  military  designs.^  But  every  jnn  was  an  "  oracle- 
priest  "  (i  Sam.  2,  28;  22,  18);  and  if  the  Hebrew  of  the  period 
had  occasion  for  so  tautological  a  compound,  hki  pa  would  be  the 
last  expression  to  serve  the  purpose.  A  slight  variation  of  this  con- 
fusion is  advocated  by  Schlogl,  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  Hebrew 
reading:  ''Der  Priester  und  [I]  Seher  hist  du,  d.  i.  der  Priester, 
welcher  durch  die  Urim  und  Thummim  den  Willen  Gottes 
erforscht."  ^ 

Most  recent  critics,  however,  fall  back,  in  one  form  or  another, 
on  the  easy  but  empty  text  of  the  Septuagint.  So  Budde:  "  nsnn 
giebt  keinen  Sinn.  .  .  ,  Fiir  n^nn  wird  man  im  Anschluss  an  LXX 
iSere  r\vr\  lesen  diirfen,  weiter  versuchsweise  intJ' "irr'n^i  nnx,  also: 
Merk  auf,  du  und  Ehjatar  kehret  zuriick  u.  s.  w.  Das  nriN  verlangt 
geradezu  eine  Erganzung,  die  Einleitung  mit  nxn  ein  vorhergegan- 
genes  Gesprach."  ^  Nowack:  "■  Sehet,  du  und  Ehjatar,  kehret 
zuriick  in  die  Stadt.  —  n^nn  ist  unverstandlich.  LXX  hat  I'Sere, 
las  also  IN"!,  ^^<i  diese  Lesart  verdient  um  so  mehr  Erwagung,  als 
das  am  Schluss  des  Verses  sich  findende  Danx  D3''J3  ''^  beweist,  dass 
hier  zwei  Personen  angeredet  sind.    Offenbar  ist  auch  hier  Ebjatar 

the  veteran  critic  would  in  every  case  re-assert  at  the  present  time  the  judgments  he 
expressed  half  a  century  ago. 

Ehrlich,  Randglossen,  III,  p.  313,  accepts  Wellhausen's  initial  emendation,  but  not 
the  consequent  excision.  He  thinks  the  title  may  very  well  have  been  employed 
of  Zadok  by  the  original  writer.  "  Captain  "  of  a  company  of  two  would  be  something 
of  an  oddity,  however. 

1  Die  Biicher  Samuelis  und  der  Konige,  p.  202. 

-  Die  Biicher  Samuels,  II,  pp.  86  f.  In  his  Latin  commentary,  Libri  Samuelis, 
p.  xciii,  he  renders,  with  Klostermann,  "  Sacerdos  videns  (i.e.  vaticinans)  tu  es." 

^  Kurzer  Hand-Commentar,  p.  274;  cf.  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  43, 
92.    We  have  seen  that  the  authentic  text  contained  no  antecedent  conversation. 
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eliminirt,  daher  wird  man  wohl  zu  lesen  haben:  131B'  "in'^nxi  nnx  lN"i  ."^ 
Kittel;  "  Der  MT.  ist  unverstandlich;  lies  nach  G  1K"I  wie  in  V.  28 
und  setze  dann  Abjathar  ein:  Merket:  du  und  Ahjathar  kehrt  ruhig 
nach  der  Stadt  zuriick."  ^  Dhorme:  "On  voit  que  nii'\n  ne  donne 
pas  de  sens.  .  .  .  D'apres  G  Uere  on  pent  lire  ^k-i.  Le  pluriel  n'a 
rien  pour  nous  etonner  d'apres  nans  nyii  de  la  fin.  Ici  encore 
in''3N'J  a  ete  supprime  apres  nriN.  On  lira  done  ensuite  ^nK>.  Le 
verset  est  ainsi  parfaitement  equilibre.  —  Voyez!  toi  et  Ahiathar, 
retournez  en  paix  a  la  villeJ'  ^ 

Driver  is  not  quite  so  positive:  "  nnx  t\^T\T\  r=  Seest  thou?  (Ez. 
8,  6)  ^  i.e.  dost  thou  see  how  matters  are  ?  But  the  text  excites 
suspicion.  .  .  .  LXX  has  there,  which  may  either  represent  ^ni, 
or  be  a  misreading  of  nxn;  and  as  the  plural  pronouns  at  the  end 
of  the  verse  and  in  verse  28  show  that  Abiathar  and  Zadoq  are 
both  present,  either  nxn  or  ^nt  may  have  been  used  here,  according 
as  David  began  by  addressing  Zadoq  in  particular,  or  both  to- 
gether. With  the  text  otherwise  as  it  stands,  nnx  must  go  with 
what  follows:  return  thou;  but  in  view  of  the  plural  following  and 
especially  of  verse  29a,  it  is  highly  probable  that  for  naB'  nnx  we 
should  read  UK>-in''3Xi  nnx."  ^ 

More  critical  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  the  negative  attitude 
of  H.  P.  Smith,  who  tentatively  combines  nnx  with  the  following 
word  in  the  form  of  the  participle  2^,  and,  pending  further  hght 
upon  the  subject,  leaves  riNTin  untranslated:  "  nxnn  is  obscure. 
It  is  taken  by  Ewald  as  an  address  to  Zadok,  as  if  he  were  a  seer, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  G^  reads  lN"i ,  which  is  sus- 
picious from  its  recurrence  at  the  beginning  of  verse  28.     Well- 

1  Handkommentar,  p.  212. 

2  In  Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrijt  des  A .  T?,  ad  loc. 

*  Les  Livres  de  Samuel,  p.  384. 

*  But  in  Ez.  8,  6  the  participle  has  an  object.  In  8,  15  17;  47,  6,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  verb  is  perfect. 

^  Notes  on  the  Text  of  Samuel'^,  p.  316.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (p.  245) 
Driver  had  very  pertinently  observed:  "  The  objection  to  this  is  that  IK")  used  simi- 
larly occurs  V.  28a;  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  expression,  in  two  contiguous  verses, 
where  no  special  stress  rests  upon  it,  is  an  inelegancy,  of  which  the  writer  of  these 
chapters  of  Samuel  is  not  likely  to  have  been  guilty." 
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hausen  supposes  as  insertion  K'Nin  jnnn  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  the  present  text.    It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty."  ^ 

It  is,  I  think,  abundantly  evident  that  no  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation of  the  text  of  this  passage  has  yet  been  forthcoming,  nor  any 
suggestion  for  its  emendation  which  is  even  moderately  plausible. 
Yet  we  have  only  to  assume  that  the  sacred  box  was  the  organ  of 
divination,  and  that  Zadok  and  Abiathar  carried  it  in  the  train  of 
David  on  this  occasion  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  custodians  and 
interpreters  of  the  oracles  of  deity,  and  the  passage  becomes  per- 
fectly plain. 

Observe,  to  begin  with,  that  the  clause  nnx  nsiin  cannot  be 
declarative:  because  (i)  if  it  were  declarative,  HNiin  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  determinate  participial  noun,  the  seer.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  all  Israel  had  a  single  seer,  or  that  the  court  of 
David  harbored  a  premier  seer,  "  the  seer  "  par  excellence,  or  that  an 
official  seer  habitually  accompanied  an  Israelitish  military  expedi- 
tion or  band  of  emigrants.  "  Thou  art  the  seer,"  without  further 
quahfication,  would  therefore  be  unintelligible.  (2)  Because  such 
a  declaration,  addressed  to  Zadok,  would  be  contrary  to  fact.  Zadok 
was  no  sort  of  a  seer,  but  occupied  the  distinct  and  well-defined 
office  of  priest.  (3)  Because  a  seer  was  the  one  person  in  the  world 
who  did  claim  the  power  to  see  and  know  whatever  David  might 
require  concerning  the  activities  of  Absalom,  without  recourse  to 
residence  in  Jerusalem.  An  assertion  that  Zadok  actually  was  a 
seer  would  therefore  go  counter  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  following 
commission. 

Jastrow  {"  nxh  and  ntn  in  the  Old  Testament,"  Journal  oj  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, XXVIII,  1909,  pp.  42  ff)  does  not  sufficiently  differentiate  the  several 
professions  as  they  existed  in  earliest  times.  In  our  Old  Testament  texts  they 
have  been  badly  confused,  and  even  in  historical  practice  their  activities  may 
sometimes  have  overlapped.  Nevertheless,  the  original  and  essential  character 
of  each  can  still  be  discerned.  The  \T\'2  was  the  custodian  of  a  shrine,  and  mani- 
pulator and  interpreter  of  the  oracles  of  deity.  The  nX"l  was  a  clairvoyant,  a 
private  practitioner,  who  by  occult  means  actually  saw  things  at  a  distance, 
whether  of  time  or  space.    The  nin  was  an  observer  of  the  stars  or  other  omens, 

^  Commentary  on  Samuel,  p.  345. 
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an  astrologer  or  prognosticator;  his  deliverance  or  prognostication  was  a  Jltn. 
The  N'3J  was  a  person  possessed  by  the  (physical)  spirit  of  a  deity,  which 
might  become  articulate  through  the  vocal  organs  of  the  patient.  Ahimelech 
was  such  a  |n3 ,  Samuel  was  such  a  HN") ,  Gad  was  David's  official  ntn ,  and 
Elijah  was  such  a  K"'2J .  Only  the  jriD  and  the  K''3J  were  religious  function- 
aries in  the  strict  sense,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  an  individual  deity.  The 
Hebrew  could  say  rWTV  |n3,  nin^  N''3J;  but  it  could  not  say  niH'  HNI,  mn""  HTn. 
The  etymology  of  the  identically  formed  |ri2  {diviner),  HX")  {seer),  HTn  {observer), 
is  transparent;  that  of  K'3J  remains  obscure.  Not  improbably  the  latter  is 
a  passive  formation  (Stade  §  251)  from  plain  Hebrew  (that  is,  Canaanitish) 
N13,  signifying  one  who  has  been  entered. 

Consequently,  we  must  accept  the  Masoretic  vocalization  of  the 
initial  n  of  nnx  nsiin.  The  sentence  is  interrogatory:  Art  thou  a 
seer?  or  Dost  thou  see?  —  according  as  nxn  is  construed  as  a  parti- 
cipial noun  or  as  a  participial  verb.  And  since  David  neither  pauses 
for  a  reply  nor  receives  one,  the  question  must  be  purely  rhetorical. 
As  such,  it  implies  a  negative  answer,  and  is  logically  equivalent 
to  one  of  the  two  assertions,  Thou  art  (admittedly)  not  a  seer,  or 
Thou  (admittedly)  dost  not  see.  But  since  the  latter  is  not,  in  the 
in  the  actual  context,  a  sensible  alternative,  we  must  abide  by  the 
former;  the  obvious  burden  of  which  is,  that  though  a  seer  could, 
without  being  himself  present  in  the  flesh,  do  the  things  for  which 
Zadok  is  ordered  back  to  the  city,  Zadok,  being  nothing  but  a  priest, 
can  not. 

Our  author's  narrative  may  accordingly  be  paraphrased  as  fol- 
lows: "  And  among  the  rest  came  also  Zadok  and  Abiathar  carry- 
ing the  sacred  box,  which  they  deposited  upon  the  ground  while 
waiting  for  the  whole  company  of  David's  followers  to  be  assembled 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  valley.  And  David,  seeing  them  with 
the  box,  said  to  Zadok,  one  of  the  two  priests,  *  Are  you  a  clair- 
voyant ?  Can  you  come  with  me  and  by  means  of  this  instrument  of 
yours  discover,  as  well  as  if  you  remain  on  the  spot,  all  I  shall 
want  to  know  about  Absalom's  resources,  his  activities,  and  his 
designs  against  me?  Return  to  the  city,  and  let  your  colleague 
Abiathar  go  with  you,  and  likewise  the  young  men  Ahimaaz  and 
Jonathan.  See,  I  will  linger  on  this  side  the  Jordan  till  I  hear  from 
you.'  So  Zadok  and  Abiathar  took  the  sacred  box  back  to  Jeru- 
salem and  remained  there." 
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That  this  interpretation  is  eminently  plausible  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  it  is  more  than  plausible;  it  is  strictly  necessary. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  words  "  Art  thou  a  seer?  "  undeniably 
imply  some  pretensions  in  the  premises  on  the  part  of  the  person 
addressed.  We  cannot  imagine  them  being  spoken  to  any  layman 
—  Joab  for  example  —  who  might  be  charged  with  a  similar  com- 
mission in  Jerusalem.  Only  in  view  of  Zadok's  office  as  dispenser 
of  the  divine  oracles  has  the  expression  any  pertinence  at  all.  In 
short,  "  Art  thou  a  seer  ?  "  is  obviously  addressed  to  Zadok  the 
diviner;  as,  for  that  matter,  the  author  himself  seems  to  empha- 
size by  the  express  (and  otherwise  superfluous)  characterization  of 
Zadok  at  this  point  as  |n3n . 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Zadok  the  diviner  necessarily  carried 
with  him  the  instrument  of  priestly  divination.  And  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  dissociate  from  the  matter  in  hand  the  one  object 
which  the  author  explicitly  mentions  in  the  context,  namely  the 
sacred  box,  and  relegate  it  to  the  position  of  an  irrelevant  and  purely 
symboUc  fetich;  while  we  draw  from  the  depths  of  our  imagina- 
tion, or  from  the  treasure  house  of  scholastic  tradition,  some  wholly 
fictitious  organ  of  divination  —  Levitical  breastplate  with  Urim 
and  Thummim,  hypothetical  oracle-pouch,  misbegotten  "  ephod," 
or  what  not  —  and  proceed  to  bestow  it,  over  the  head  of  the  author, 
in  the  respective  bosoms  or  upon  the  respective  persons  of  Zadok 
and  Abiathar,  whose  hands  are  already  encumbered  with  the 
sacred  box.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  for  our  author 
and  his  prospective  readers,  the  sacred  box  was  itself  the  instru- 
ment of  priestly  divination. 

Finally,  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  purely  symbolic 
fetich,  and  still  less  why  a  wonder-working  palladium,  should  be 
left  behind,  simply  because  David  considered  the  priests  who 
brought  it  best  fitted  to  do  his  business  in  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  the 
desperate  state  of  his  fortunes  should  have  rendered  the  possession 
of  so  precious  an  object  especially  welcome,  and  its  retention  im- 
perative. An  instrument  of  priestly  divination,  on  the  other  hand, 
comes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  priests  come;    and  must 
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perforce  return  when  the  priests  return.  Therefore  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  being  themselves  ordered  back  to  the  city  for  duties 
which  had  no  relation  to  the  sacred  box,  "  took  the  box  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  remained  there." 

For  the  rest,  from  the  circumstance  that  two  men,  instead  of  one, 
are  here  seen  carrying  the  sacred  box,  we  may  infer  that  this  partic- 
ular specimen  was  either  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  or  else  was 
provided  with  a  special  appliance  —  probably  staves  (i  Kings  8, 
8)  —  for  its  more  ceremonious  conveyance.  Presumably,  then, 
this  was  not  the  regulation  box  which  Abiathar  carried  alone  during 
his  wanderings  with  David  in  the  days  of  outlawry.  But  it  may 
well  have  been  identical  with  the  "  box  of  Yahwe  Mihtant  "  which 
David  removed  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem  early  in  his 
reign  as  king  of  all  Israel.  In  that  case,  the  fact  that  Zadok  (al- 
though not  the  senior  priest;  cf.  i  Kings  2,  35)  is  so  prominently 
associated  with  this  box,  would  favor  the  conjecture  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  mysterious  rriN  of  2  Sam.  6,  3  f,  and  consequently  of 
Gibeonitish  origin.^ 

XV 

The  last  of  the  three  passages  which  I  adduce  as  special  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that  the  sacred  box  was  the  organ  of  priestly  divination 
is  Judges  20,  27. 

Verses  27  and  28  of  that  chapter  now  read:   nirr'n  bii'-\^''  ''J3  '6ii^'''\ 

Here  the  connection  of  the  sacred  box  with  the  oracles  of  Yahwe 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  traditional  text.  Whether  it  be  an 
integral  part  of  a  very  early  narrative,  or  an  integral  part  of  a  very 
late  narrative,  or  (as  is  generally  maintained)  a  palpable  interpola- 
tion in  an  antecedent  narrative  of  whatever  date,  the  parenthetical 
sentence  Dnn  D'-ron  D^^^^?n  rr'in  pix  DtJ'i  —  or  whatever  else  may  have 
been  the  original  form  of  it  —  was  obviously  set  down  in  this  place 

*  See  above,  p.  62. 
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by  a  person  who  connected  the  sacred  box  in  some  way  with  the 
consultation  of  the  oracles  by  the  Israelitish  people  in  the  early 
days. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  leave  the  matter  there;  with  the  facile 
observation  that,  some  sort  of  connection  between  the  box  and  the 
oracles  being  manifestly  indicated,  our  contention  is,  in  so  far 
forth,  sustained.  The  question  remains,  as  to  just  what  that  con- 
nection was,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Did  he  think  of  the  sacred 
box  as  an  instrument  invariably  employed  by  priests  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  the  divine  responses?  Or  did  he  think  of  it  as  a  unique 
Yahwistic  shrine,  at  whose  domicile  for  the  time  being  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  oracles  invariably  took  place?  In  other  words,  is  the 
sacred  box  here  mentioned  an  object  such  as  Abiathar  carried  in 
the  train  of  David?  Or  may  it  be  only  the  fictional  Sinai  tic  box 
of  Jewish  dogma  ? 

Hitherto  scholars  have  naturally  interpreted  the  passage  in  the 
latter  sense.  And  we  must  admit,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  words  in  question  were  penned  by  a  post-exilic  Jew,  living  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  interpretation  would  have 
something  in  its  favor;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  imaginary  box  of  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  the  Law 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  supposed  oracular  function  of  the 
High  Priest,^  whereas  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  historical 
books  (with  which  such  a  Jew  must  have  been  more  or  less  familiar) 
the  oracles  are  consulted  in  places  where  there  can  be  no  thought 
of  locating  the  Sinaitic  box.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  words  were 
penned  by  a  pre-exihc  writer  who  was  actually  acquainted  with 

1  It  is  worth  while  recalling  that  the  only  other  place  in  the  traditional  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  where  the  sacred  box  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  act  of  consulting  the  oracles  is  i  Sam.  14,  18;  and  there  the  box  is  so  evidently 
the  immediate  instrument  of  divination  that,  as  we  have  seen,  critics  unanimously 
replace  it  with  the  "  ephod."  Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  have  never  thought  of 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Judges  20,  27b  is  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  them  that  this 
statement  could  be  anything  but  a  bit  of  late  Jewish  theory,  of  a  piece  with  the  dia- 
skeuastic  mention  of  Phinehas  which  follows.  Yet  according  to  Jewish  theory,  the 
Sinaitic  box  was  at  Shiloh  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  the  days  of  EH:  Josh.  18,  i; 
19,  51;  21,  I  f;  22,  12;  Judges  18,  3r. 
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the  historical  institution  of  priestly  divination  among  the  ancient 
Israelites,  the  decision  must  be  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the  first 
alternative.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  thinks  of  the  presence 
of  this  sacred  box  as  somehow  essential  to  the  consultation  of  the 
oracles;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  either  the  priest  of  Micah 
and  the  Danites,  or  Ahijah,  or  Ahimelech,  or  Abiathar  consulted 
the  oracles  in  the  presence  of  a  unique  symbolic  fetich  answering 
to  the  "  box  of  the  Testimony  "  of  the  Pentateuch. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  if  the  testimony  of  this  passage  is  to 
be  accepted  in  support  of  our  contention,  that  the  pre-exilic  origin 
of  its  reference  to  the  sacred  box  be  established. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  present  state  of  Old  Testament  studies, 
little  would  be  gained  by  showing  that  verse  27b  is  not  an  interpo- 
lation, but  a  genuine  parenthesis,  and  an  authentic  part  of  the  para- 
graph (verses  26-28)  in  which  it  stands.  For  the  pre-exilic  date 
of  that  paragraph  itself  is  generally  denied,  even  by  those  who  find 
much  pre-exilic  matter  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  less  a  critic  than  Wellhausen  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute 
the  entire  story  of  the  war  with  the  Benjamites,  Judges  19-21, 
to  a  Jewish  book-worm  of  the  latest  post-exilic  period.  And 
although  that  extreme  view  has  not  commanded  the  assent  of  other 
scholars,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  disproved.  Marks 
of  very  late  date  those  chapters  certainly  exhibit  in  abundance; 
and  so  long  as  no  convincing  theory  of  their  literary  history  is 
forthcoming,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  story  as  a  whole 
may  be  no  earlier  than  its  demonstrably  late  parts. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  more  vexed  question  in  the  domain  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  than  that  of  the  composition  and  date  of 
Judges  19-21.^    In  1887  Kuenen  spoke  of  that  section  of  the  book 

^  On  the  origin  and  date  of  Judges  19-21,  see:  Giidemann,  Monatsschrift  fiir  Ge- 
schichte  und  Wissenschafl  des  Jtidenlhums,  1869,  pp.  357  ff  (inaccessible  to  me) ;  Graetz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  I,  pp.  351  ff;  Wellhausen,  in  Bleek's  Einleitun^,  pp.  199  ff 
(=  Composition  des  Hexateuchs'^,  pp.  233  ff);  Bertheau,  Das  Buck  der  Richter  und 
Ruth^,  pp.  256  ff ;  Bohme,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschafl,  V,  1885, 
pp.  30  ff;  Kuenen,  Onderzoek^,  I,  pp.  360  ff ;  Budde,  Richter  und  Samuel,  pp.  146  ff ; 
Kurzer  Hand-Commenlar,  pp.  125  ff;    Moore,  International  Critical  Commentary,  pp. 
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as  "in  zijn  geheel  een  nog  niet  volledig  opgelost  raadsel";  and 
twenty- two  years  later  Boehmer  could  still  write:  "  Die  Kompo- 
sition  von  Jdc  20  und  21  ist  bekanntlich  seit  langem  eine  crux 
interpretum.  Auch  die  gewiegtesten  Kritiker  und  geiibtesten  Quel- 
lenscheider  pflegen  hier  auf  eine  endgiiltige  Losung  zu  verzichten." 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  aspect  of  the  subject  on  which  critics  are  agreed 
—  except  perhaps  as  to  the  fact  that  in  their  existing  form  chap- 
ters 20  and  21  constitute  a  hodgepodge  such  as  no  human  intellect 
at  once  free  and  rational  is  likely  to  have  engendered.  Some  writ- 
ers, following  Kuenen,  see  in  Judges  19-21,  taken  as  a  whole,  a 
single  original  pre-exihc  writing,  edited  with  extensive  extemporized 
elaborations  (and  perhaps  some  subtractions  and  substitutions)  in 
post-exilic  times.  Others,  following  Bertheau,  find  traces  of  two 
or  more  independent  and  mutually  discordant  sources,  combined 
by  one  or  more  redactors.  But  in  neither  case  is  there  agreement  as 
to  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  several  elements;  nor  has  either 
hypothesis  resulted  thus  far  in  the  recovery  of  a  continuous,  com- 
plete, and  self -consistent  narrative  antecedent  to  the  existing 
complex. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  can  do  little  more  than  present, 
in  somewhat  dogmatic  fashion,  the  results  of  my  own  re-examination 
of  this  perplexing  subject.^  Scholars  to  whom  the  cardinal  points 
in  my  analysis  do  not  commend  themselves,  may  simply  disregard 
this  part  of  the  discussion  entirely.  The  plurality  of  the  sacred 
box  and  its  intrinsic  character  as  the  instrument  of  priestly  divina- 
tion have,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  already.    And  I 

402  ff;  Sacred  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  English  edition  pp.  36  ff,  92  flf;  Hebrew  edition 
pp.  18  ff;  Nowack,  Handkommentar,  pp.  x  f,  xxviii,  156  ff ;  Lagrange,  Le  Livre  des 
Juges,  pp.  329  ff;  Boehmer,  Zeitsckrift  fiir  die  aUtestamentliche  Wissenschaft,X.'KIX, 
1909,  pp.  146  f;  Bewer,  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  XXX,  1914,  pp.  81  ff, 
149  ff. 

^  It  goes  without  saying,  that  I  have  obtained  these  results  by  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  my  predecessors,  to  several  of  whom,  notably  Kuenen  and  Lagrange,  I 
am  indebted  for  valuable  observations  and  suggestions.  Most  of  all,  however,  I  owe 
to  Moore,  whose  tentative  analysis  and  invaluable  commentary  furnished  the  point 
of  departure  for  my  own  investigation. 
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need  hardly  add,  that  if  Judges  20,  27b  is,  after  all,  not  of  pre- 
exilic  but  of  Jewish  origin,  it  follows  only  that  the  passage  has  no 
bearing  on  our  subject  one  way  or  the  other.  The  matter  will 
have  been  left  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  last  section. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  certain  that  the  present  text  of 
Judges  19-21  consists  of  three  elements: 

(i)  An  ancient  narrative  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author  who 
composed  the  story  of  Micah  and  the  Danites  in  Judges  17-18, 
and  also,  demonstrably,  the  early  source  in  the  Book  of  Samuel. 
His  story  of  the  war  against  the  Benjamites  has  been  preserved 
entire,  in  consecutive  order,  and  (except  at  one  point,  where  the 
figure  18,000  has  been  substituted  for  a  smaller  one)  practically 
unaltered.  There  is  no  finer  Hebrew  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  that  of  this  narrative.  Its  date  may  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty as  not  later  than  the  tenth  century  B.C.  For  the  only 
legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  Judges  18, 
I  a,  and  19,  la  in  the  mouth  of  so  unmistakable  a  Jerusalemite  as 
this  author,  is  that  the  two  narratives  were  written,  not  only 
during  the  monarchy,  but  during  the  undivided  monarchy  —  that 
is,  before  the  death  of  Solomon;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  entire  reign  of  Solomon  fell  within  the  tenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  i  Kings  1-2  shows  the  author  engaged  in  writing  after 
the  accession  of  Solomon;  and  while  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  narratives  of  Judges  17-21  formed  part  of  the  same  work 
with  I  Kings  1-2,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  did.  In 
which  case  they  will  have  been  composed  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  consequently  in  the  tenth  century  b.c.^  (i)  was  known  to  the 
author  of  Joshua  7-8,  who  based  upon  it  his  elaborate  (and  much 
later)  romance  of  Joshua's  war  against  the  legendary  city  of  "  Ai."  ^ 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  questioning  the  origin  of  Judges  18,  la 
and  19,  la.  On  the  contrary,  when  mutually  compared  the  two  passages  ex- 
hibit a  perfection  of  style  and  a  delicate  control  of  the  resources  of  Hebrew 

1  A  priori  we  should  expect  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  constitute  the  Periclean  age  of 
Israelitish  Uterature;  and  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  in  fact  it  did.  On  i  Sam. 
27,  6b  see  H.  P.  Smith's  commentary,  ad  loc. 

2  "lyn  =  the  Ruin;  and  cf.  Josh.  8,  28. 
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syntax  such  as  no  diaskeuast  can  be  suspected  of.  In  i8,  la,  when  about  to 
describe  the  independent  activities  of  the  Danites,  the  author  of  (i)  begins 
by  saying,  7N"lK'^3  "|7D  pN  DHn  CCH,  In  those  times  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel;  whereas  in  19,  la,  when  he  passes  on  to  the  story  of  the  war  against  the 
Benjamites,  he  writes,  'J1  IJ  '''h  K^'N  ^^^"l  ^N")K'''3  pN  1^)01  DHH  D"'0''3  \T1, 
In  those  same  times,  when  (as  we  have  already  said)  there  was  no  king  in  Israel, 
there  was  a  Levite  residing,  etc.  For  the  rest,  he  mentions  the  lack  of  central 
authority,  not  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  crimes  narrated  —  which, 
after  aU,  might  have  been  committed  at  any  time  —  but  to  account  for  the 
action  of  the  Israelites  by  clans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  17,  6  and 
21,  25,  which  are  nothing  but  midrash,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  law- 
lessness of  those  bad  people,  particularly  that  of  Micah  in  establishing  his  own 
separate  sanctuary  and  installing  his  own  son  as  priest  (17,  5),  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  Mosaic  Law.  Accordingly,  combining  the  language  of  18, 
la  with  a  reminiscence  of  Deut.  12,  8  f,  he  appended  to  17,  5  the  observation, 
In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel;  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  in  21,  25  dismissed  the  whole  godless  period  with  the  same 
reflection. 

The  question  of  the  historicity  of  (i)  does  not  concern  us,  and  must  not  be 
confused  with  that  of  literary  date.  It  may,  however,  be  pertinent  to  remark, 
that  in  the  case  of  an  author  covering  so  wide  a  range  of  time  and  lacking 
antecedent  literary  sources,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  uniform  historicity, 
but  only  uniform  good  faith.  The  tradition  which  he  incorporated  necessarily 
grew  less  historical  and  more  legendary  as  he  travelled  backward  into  the  past; 
and  in  the  story  of  the  war  against  the  Benjamites  he  is  professedly  writing  of 
a  by-gone  age.  The  details  of  the  narrative,  such  as  the  number  of  days  the 
Levite  made  merry  with  his  father-in-law,  or  the  exact  numbers  of  the  sur- 
vivors and  the  slain,  will  of  course  be  imaginative.  The  number  600,  for 
example,  is  a  favorite  one  (see  below) .  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  historical  character  of  the  main  facts.  The  theory  of  Noldeke  ^  that  the 
story  may  be  only  an  echo  of  David's  wars  with  Ishbaal  (2  Sam.  2  f)  and  the  re- 
bellion of  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  20),  is  untenable,  if  only  because  this 
very  author  has  given  us  all  we  know  of  those  affairs.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
episode  is  irreconcilable  with  the  hegemony  of  Benjamin  in  the  estabUshment 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Benjamites  are  shown  to  be 
a  proud  and  warlike  brood,  impatient  of  outside  dictation  or  control,  and  man 
for  man  vastly  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  Israelites;  just  the  race  to  bring 
forth  in  due  season  the  majestic  figure  of  Saul  and  the  dauntless  chivalry  of 
Jonathan.  Of  animus  against  the  Benjamites  the  story  betrays  not  a  particle; 
rather  the  prevailing  note  is  one  of  smothered  tenderness  and  genuine  regret. 
The  defence  of  a  scapegrace  kinsman  to  the  last  ditch  is  anything  but  a  vice 
in  nomad  society  —  or  in  modern  society  either,  for  that  matter. 

^  See  Budde,  Richier  und  Samuel,  pp.  154  f. 
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(2)  A  paraphrastic  and  epexegetical  commentary,  originally 
scribbled  on  the  margins  and  between  the  lines  of  a  manuscript  of 
(i)  by  a  Jewish  scribe  of  no  earlier  date  and  far  less  literary  ability 
than  the  Chronicler.  This  commentary,  which  shows  acquaint- 
ance with  both  Gen.  19  and  Josh.  7-8,  never  had  any  independent 
existence.  It  was  transferred  into  the  body  of  (i),  with  Httle 
judgment  and  quite  mechanically,  at  the  next  cop3dng  of  the 
manuscript;  thus  producing  substantially  the  present  complex 
of  Judges  19-21.  The  location  of  the  several  sections  of  (2)  in  the 
text  of  (i)  was  determined  largely  by  the  accident  of  their  endorse- 
ment between  the  hnes  or  upon  the  right-hand,  left-hand,  upper, 
or  lower  margin  of  the  original  manuscript.  There  is  no  more 
wretched  Hebrew  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  than  that  of 
this,  midrash.^ 

(3)  A  few  additional  glosses;  some  of  which  may  be  independent 
of  (2),  while  others  are  clearly  of  a  harmonistic  nature,  designed 
to  smooth  over  inconcinnities  caused  by  the  introduction  of  (2) 
into  (i). 

To  recover  the  authentic  text  of  (i)  the  following  spurious  matter 
belonging  to  (2)  and  (3)  must  be  rejected:  ^ 

In  19,  6,  the  obvious  gloss  )n^^). 

In  19,  9, 123^  3tD'''i  HD  pi?  Drn  nun  n:n;  midrash  to  the  preceding 
0^  KJ  njn .    Also  i?niih  nn^ni ;  midrash  to  D33-n!? . 

19,  i2b-i3;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  12a,  based  on  verses  14- 
15a.  Note  nynj  without  the  article;  which  latter  is  indispensable, 
since  nynj  is  intrinsically  nothing  but  an  appellative;  cf.  p.  52 
above.  Moreover,  p^nh  njJ'N  nynan  of  verse  14  is  necessarily  the 
first  mention  of  the  city  in  the  original  narrative;  cf.  20,  4  f. 

^  If  it  be  asked,  what  use  there  was  in  attaching  extensive  paraphrases  and  exegesis 
to  a  simple  and  perfectly  transparent  text,  I  answer  frankly  that  I  cannot  imagine 
any  use.  I  only  know  that  from  time  immemorial  some  commentators  have  always 
done  that  very  thing,  and  presumably  until  the  end  of  time  some  commentators  always 
will.  It  may  be  an  unfortunate  way  they  have  of  showing  their  respect  for  the  text 
and  assuring  themselves  that  they  understand  it;  like  Victor  Hugo's  old  woman,  who 
read  to  herself  with  loud  voice  "  pour  se  donner  sa  parole  d'honneur  qu'elle  lisait." 

2  Corruptions  of  a  purely  textual  character  are  disregarded. 
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19,  i6a/3-b;  midrash  to  i6aa. 

(In  19,  18,  nin^  rvi  nxi  is  a  merely  accidental  corruption  of  Ski 
'nn;  cf.  G  and  the  commentaries.) 

19,  24,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  23,  based  on  Gen.  19, 
8.  Note  the  grammar  and  diction  of  ^nmh^Zt,  ddix,  Dn^,  "is^yn  ^h, 
Th'2:ir^  -an . 

19,  3oa(M),  entire.  This  verse  must  be  studied  in  G^,  which 
with  its  congeners  has  preserved  the  full  text  of  the  expanded 
document  (i)  +  (2),  that  is,  of  our  Book  of  Judges:  /cat  lyivtTo 
Tras  6  bpoiv  'ikeyev'  ovre  eyevrjdri  ovre  clo(t)dr]  ovtus  cltto  ttjs  rnxepas 
ava^daecos  vlcjv  lapanjK  i^  AiyvTrTOV  ecos  rrjs  rj/jiepas  Tavrrjs.  Kal 
eveTe'iXaTO  rots  avbpdaiv  oXs  i^aiviaTeCKev  kiyoiV  rdde  epeire  irpos 
Travra  avhpa  laparjK'  ei  yeyovev  /card  to  prjp,a  tovto  cnrb  ttjs  rjfiipas 
ava^daeojs  vlcov  laparfK  e^  AiyviTTOV  €cos  T77S  rifxepas  ravTrjs'  Beadai 
[sic^  8r}  eavTols  jSovXriv  irepl  avTrjs  /cat  XaXijcarat  [sic].^  3oa(M)  is 
seen  to  be  a  marginal  midrash  which  was  intended  to  apply  after 
the  authentic  section  of  (i)  preserved  in  G^,  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  mechanically  copied  in  before  that  section  when  (i) 
and  (2)  were  combined. 

In  20,  I,  ny!?jn  psi  yny' -ixa  nyi  \']Db  +  niv^  bnpn);   originally  a 
continuous  midrash  to  the  rest  of  verse  i . 
In  20,  2a,  D^^^K^  nv  bnpi  +  Dj?n  ^3 ,  together  with 

20,  2b,  entire;  constituted  originally  a  nominal  sentence:  All  the 
people  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  of  God  were  400,000,  etc. ;  this 
continued  the  midrash  to  verse  i ,  as  did  also 

20,  3a,  entire. 

In  20,  3b,  ^NiK'"'  ''J3;  a  harmonistic  gloss,  necessitated  by  the 
introduction  of  3a. 

In  20,  6,  the  glosses  ni5nj  and  nor  (with  the  following  1). 

20,  9-1 1,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  8. 

20,  15-17,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  14. 

20,  18,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  19,  based  on  verse  26 
and  Judges  i,  i  f. 

20,  20-23,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verses  24-28. 

^  From  the  photographic  reproduction  of  GA. 
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In  20,  24,  '•JB'n  DV3;  harmonistic  gloss. 

In  20,  25a,  the  harmonistic  glosses  iJEjrt  Dvn  and  my.  Also  the 
numeral  fi^N  iK^y  nj»K>  is  certainly  spurious,  and  will  be  derived 
from  a  supralinear  correction  (suggested  perhaps  by  verse  44a)  of 
an  original  which  has  disappeared;  compare  i  Sam.  6,  19,  where 
both  the  original  b^'N  D'vntJ'  and  the  supralinear  substitute  n^^Dn 
B^'K  fji'N  have  been  preserved.  The  correction  in  this  passage  prob- 
ably antedated  the  marginal  midrash,  verses  20-23,  which  no 
doubt  intended  to  reproduce  in  verse  21  the  figure  it  read  in  verse 
25.  Somewhere  there  has  been  confusion  of  "itJ'y  njOB>  and  D'JB^ 
nna'j?") .    See  further  the  commentary  on  the  authentic  text  below. 

20,  25b;  gloss. 

In  20,  26,  the  interlinear  glosses  Dyn  h'y\,  xinn  nvn  irow)  +  idti  , 
and  n^i:hm .  The  first  needs  no.  discussion.  On  the  second  cf .  20, 
23  and  21,  2,  and  contrast  i<'\r]n  Dm  ioi^''i  of  i  Sam.  7,  6  with  the 
author's  myn  ny  iDvn  in  2  Sam.  i,  12.  On  D'-o^K'i  cf.  i  Sam.  13,  9; 
2  Sam.  6,  17  f;  24,  25  (contrast  verses  22  and  24);  even  i  Kings 
9,  25  is  questionable,  the  usage  elsewhere  being  D"'Di5K'  n3T  or  r\^v 

In  20,  27,  the  gloss  nnn  together  with  the  article  following  it; 
see  the  commentary  below. 

20,  28,  to  Dnn  D''D"'a;  midrash  to  27b;  cf.  the  three  contempora- 
neous generations  of  non-Aaronic  Levites  (which  the  situation 
seemed  to  call  for)  in  18,  30.  The  suffix  in  vjsf)  must  refer  to  the 
preceding  wrh^  (!). 

20,30,  from  •'K'"'!3t^♦^  Dva;  harmonistic. 

20,  31,  from  "ipnjn  (cf.  Josh.  8,  16,  T'yn  |d  ipnjn,  where  our  com- 
mentator ignorantly  construed  the  verb  as  Hophal  because  the 
active  upTin  of  verse  6  was  plainly  Hiphil;  and  observe  the  asyn- 
deton of  the  annotator),  together  with 

20,  32-35,  entire,  and 

20,  43,  entire  (note  the  asyndetic  style);  marginal  midrash  to 
verses  31a  a  +  36b  to  42  +  44a.    In  verse  31b,  Dysn  DysD  is  like 

20,  36a;  harmonistic. 

20,  44b;  gloss. 
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20,  45-46,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  47. 

In  20,  47,  the  gloss  D''K>nn  nyaiN;  borrowed  from  19,  2.  The 
language  of  21,  9  and  12b  is  incompatible  with  a  four  months' 
interval. 

21,  2-4,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  i. 
21,  5,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  8a. 
In  21,  7,  the  gloss  Dnnu!?;  cf.  verse  16. 

21,  8b,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  9. 

21,  10,  from  rr^v^,  together  with 

21,  II,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  Dcr  "in!5B'''l  of  verse  10  +  verse 
12.  The  worthy  commentator  forgot  to  supply  the  sequel  to  these 
sanguinary  instructions. 

In  21,  12,  the  glosses  131  nDB'O^  and  iyj3  pxn  -it^x  rh^;  cf.  verse 
II,  and  note  the  determinate  njnnn. 

In  21,  13,  the  gloss  myn  ^d. 

In  21,  14,  the  gloss  NMn  nyn. 

21,  15-18,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verses  6-7! 

21,  I9ai3-b;  marginal  midrash  to  19a a. 

21,  24,  entire;  marginal  midrash  to  verse  23. 

21,  25,  entire;  final  comment  on  the  whole  document. 

That  we  have  been  dealing  with  epexegetical  matter  which  never 
had  independent  existence  is  beyond  question;  for  whereas  what 
is  left  for  (i)  yields,  without  the  slightest  transposition  or  suppletion, 
a  complete,  consecutive,  organically  articulated,  and  homogeneous 
narrative,  the  matter  of  (2)  yields  only  a  series  of  disjointed  sec- 
tions, each  clearly  suggested  by,  and  bearing  upon,  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  the  text  of  (i).  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  commentary 
was  not  composed  and  appended  in  the  act  of  transcribing  or 
"  editing  "  (i);  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  first  endorsed  upon  the 
blank  spaces  of  a  manuscript  of  (i),  and  subsequently  copied  into 
the  text.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  contains  numerous  paraphrases 
running  parallel  to  the  text  of  (i),  for  which  the  latter  has  no  logi- 
cal place.  And  secondly,  instead  of  uniformly  following  the  sec- 
tion of  (i)  to  which  it  relates,  the  commentary  sometimes  follows 
that  section,  sometimes  precedes  it,  sometimes  is  dovetailed  into 
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it,  and  more  than  once  is,  contrary  to  all  Thyme  and  reason,  en- 
tirely separated  from  it.  In  brief,  the  present  text  of  Judges  19- 
21  is  demonstrably  not  the  product  of  a  "  compiler  "  or  of  an 
"  editor,"  but  of  a  half-educated  annotator  followed  by  a  clod- 
pated  copyist. 

The  story  of  Micah  and  the  Danites  has  been  subjected  to  much  the  same 
treatment,  apparently  by  the  same  hands.  To  recover  the  single  antecedent 
document,  the  following  interpolations  must  be  rejected:  17,  2-4,  entire.  17, 
6,  entire.  In  17,  7,  n^~\i  Nim.  In  17,  10,  "'l^n  -[is'l.  18,  i,  from  i6  '•3. 
In  18,  2,  DnnSK'OD;  h'n  'n  D^K'JN;  pNH  na  npn  1D^  Dnha  nON'l  (replaces 
a  clause  of  the  original  now  missing);  and  Dt^  IJv^l.  In  18,  3,  HQ  1?  noi. 
In  18,  7,  n-'jn^V  DDB'OD  nt:2^  nntJ^V;  and  -l^y  K'-lV  pNl  121.  In  18,  9, 
pNn  nx  ntJ'lij  Nn!?.  18,  10,  entire.  18,  12,  from  m"in''3  (cf.  page  54  above). 
In  18,  14,  ^'h;  and  n3D»1  >DS1.  In  18,  16,  n"'J3D-lK'N.  18,  17,  from 
nOB*  1N3  (annotator's  asyndeton).     In  18,  18,  n3'0  nn  isn  H^KI;  ijDS;  and 

naoon  nxi.     In  18,  20,  ^Dsn  riNi.     In  18,  28,  nim  n"'3^iK'{<  poyn  N^ni. 

18,  29,  from  p  DSJ'n.  18,  30-31,  entire.  Also,  of  course,  as  we  are  engaged  in 
showing,  throughout  the  narrative  IIDK  must  be  replaced  by  JIIX.  In  18, 
27  the  words  D'-Eiinn  DXI  jlINn  must  be  restored  after  DK  inp^.  In  18,  16 
read  5J'''Nn  mXD  K^K',  but  Dnijn  (without  the  article). 

The  displacements  in  17,  2-4  are  especially  instructive.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  1DN  "lONni ,  at  the  beginning  of  verse  3b,  and  verse  4a  are  harmonistic 
glosses.  The  remainder  of  verses  2-4  may  be  divided  into  six  successive  sec- 
tions, as  follows: 

1.  Verse  2  as  far  as  "'JTNa which  we  may  call  K 

2.  rnnpi)  'jn  tin  Pioan  n:r\ "       " 

3.  Verses  2b  and  3a "        " 

4.  From  trnpn  to  n3D0  in  verse  3     .     .        "        " 

5.  i?  UTK'N  nnyi "      " 

6.  Verse  4b 

It  is  apparent,  that  whereas  the  annotator  wrote  these  sections  passing 
alternately  from  the  right-hand  to  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  column, 

3  K 

1         n 

the  copyist  entered  first  all  the  matter  on  the  right,  and  then  all  that  on  the 
left. 

With  the  excision  of  the  spurious  material  I  have  indicated,  and 
the  correction  of  a  few  perfectly  obvious  textual  errors  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  notes  below,  the  original  tenth-century  nar- 
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rative  of  the  war  against  the  Benjamites  (beginning  at  the  point 
where  the  present  confusion  seriously  sets  in)  reads  as  follows: 

Judges  19,  29  —  21,  23 

n^ovy^  nnnn  )mb''S)2  prn^i  n!?DNon  nx  np""i  wa  ba  n3'i  (19,  29)  .  .  . 
n^K'  ■iK'N  D's^JNH  DN  i^''i  (30)  i'xiK''  !5i3J  ^33  nn^cj^'i  D"'nnj  itry  w^^h 
^K-itr"'  ^J3  nib  DVD^  nrn  i3n3  nn'-nj  nx  ^Nit:''  t^'-x  b^  noxn  n3  -i»n^ 
n3Ti  nvy  n-'b  03^?  lo'-c  nrn  Dvn  ny  onvo  pxo 
niJD  nv^n'")  (2)  nsvnn  nin''  ha  nns*  t:'^N3  ^n-ik*^  "':3  i33  ixv^i  (20,  i) 
tr^xn  jy^i  (4)  nxrn  nyin  ^n^"!J  n3''N  1131  iidx""!  (3)  isxit^""  ■'tD3Ej»  ^3 
ji^i?  "•5rj!3"'Q"i  'jx  'nx3  )D^J3^  -iK'x  nny3jn  idx^i  nnvijn  nt^'x^  c'^x  '"i^jn 
'K'j^^a  nxi  j"in^  loi  ^nix  n!?'^  nun  nx  ^b  13D''i  nj;3jn  •'i3j?3  •'b  iDpn  (5) 
n^3J  ^^v  's  ijx-i:^''  mj^'  b3  nn^tj'xi  nnnjxi  "'£^3^^S3  rnxi  (6)  n»ni  uy 
^3  Dp"")  (8)       nbn  nvj?i  -)3n  D3^  nn  ^xiej'^  ^j3  D3^3  njn  (7)      !?xit^''3 

in''3^  K'''x  "iiDJ  x^i  i^nxi?  Lj'^x  "1^3  x!?  -inxi?  nnx  tj'^x3  nyn 
iK'x  nxrn  nyin  no  nr3xi5  io"'J3  ■•t33t^  ^33  U'^in  bi<-\^'  '•1:35^  ini5K'"'i  (12) 
ny3ji  Dn^DJi  ny3J3  ik'x  ^''^3  ''js  n^K>Jxn  nx  *ijn  nnyi  (13)      D33  nn\nj 

^xic''  'J3  Dn"'nx  Sp3  yoK^i?  jd^J3  13x  x^i      ^x-iej^'d  nynn 
^x-iEj'^  'J3  ny  n»n!3?3^  nx^^  nny3jn  n^ivn  p  p^j3  ''J3  iqdx^i  (14) 
^:2  ^x  ^xiK'^  ^J3  i3-)p''i  (24)      ny3jn  ^  ijn^i  ip33  ^x-ie^*'  ■'J3  inip^i  (19) 

hii'\^'  '222  in"'ntj>""i  ny3jn  p  nnxnp^  )»^J3  x^n  (25)      p':2 

nvix  EJ'''X 
mijy  i^^i  3-)yn  ny  nin^  ^js^  dej*  nEj'^i  !?xn"'3  ix3'"i  ^xik''  ''J3  ^3  i^'i  (26) 
(28)  Dnn  n'^'2  n^^^x  inx  dej'i  ninu  ^xik^^  'J3  i^xej'^i  (27)       nin"'  •'jd!? 
n!?y  mn"'  nnx'-i      ijnnx  nx  ^nx  p''J3  ■'J3  oy  non^o^  nx^^  niy  piDixn  lox!? 

"]T'3  ijjnx  nnD  u 
•'J3  ^x  biii^'  'J3  li'yi  (30)  3UD  ny3jn  isx  D''3nx  ^xit^^  det'i  (29) 
p^j3^  DipD  ^x-ic*'  ^'n  un"")  (36b)  Dyn  nxip^  p':2  '•J3  ixvi  (31)  p'j3 
ny3jn  bn  ide^'d^i  itj'^nn  3ixni  (37)  ny3jn  bv  M2^  "it^x  3-ixn  ^x  in£33  "'3 
3-ixn  ny  baiii^'  t^'x^  ^^^  nyioni  (38)  3-in  "s^  T'yn  ^3  nx  y)  3-ixn  iJi>rD''i 
jcm  n»n^D3  ^xiLJ'''  jj'^x  iQn"'i  (39)  I'-yn  p  it^'yn  nxt^'o  nni^n!?  n-\r\r2 
irjD^  xin  pjjj  fiijj  ix  iiDX  u  K'"'x  D"'5J'^ej'3  ^xit^''  K''X3  D^^^n  n'i3n^  isnn 
tcis  is^i  jK'y  iioy  "T-yn  p  mb^  n^nn  nxtJ'Dni  (40)  njc^'xin  nDn^03 
p^j3  ^'n  hn2')  isn  bn')^'  K'"'X1  (41)  nr^'r^^n  -i^yn  ^•'^53  r^bv  njni  vinx 
n»ni5»m     "i3non  i-n  ijx  ^xib^''  tj>^x  'jsi?  |s^i  (42)  nyin  vb  nyjj  •'3  nxi  '3 
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f\hii  ■iK'y  njoK'  }0'J3»  liss'i  (44)  iina  mix  D^n^ntj^o  i^yno  it^Ni  innp^ann 
jiDT  y^oa  UE^'i  B'^N  niKD  ^^  jidi  j?^d  ^n  manon  ion  ijd''1  (47)  k'^k 
i)3  ny  nona  ny  Dno  T-yo  ann  "'S^  di3^i  |o''J3  •'ja  ba  nt'  f'NiK'''  K'"'ni  (48) 

ntj'x^  p^jnij  inn  |n'  ah  unn  b>'n  idn^  ^D^f»a  yatrj  ^nik'^  et'ni  (21,  i) 

(7)  ijxiB'^o  ins<  nntj'  Dvn  ynjj  i-idn-'i  nn'-nx  jcja  ^^«  isNiK*'  ^J3  lonri  (6) 

(8)  n'l^f:^  irnu^D  on^  nn  ^nbih  mn^n  ijyntrj  i^mxi  ck^j^  nnh  n^Vi  no 
nyn  npsn"'i  (9)  ns>iit:)n  nin"-  ^x  n^y  n^  isj'x  i?N-it^'  •'nnt^o  nnx  'o  noNM 
"•^K^rD  iNY»"'i  (12)  n^  inijK'^i  (10)  ny^j  K'n"-  'ii^fVD  ^'n  n^  px  njm 
njn»n  ^k  innx  ixa-'i  t:^''^  nvi'  ii'?  "ic^n  n^inn  myj  niNO  yniN  ny^j  t^^T 
3K'''i  (14)  U)'?^  on!?  iN'-ip^i  pm  y^oi  ik'n*  |o^j3  ""ja  ^n  iinT")  in^K>''i  (13) 
'n»s''i  (19)  p  Dn^  1NV0  K^i  ny^j  e^t  ^k^jo  rn  -ictn  D''tJ'jn  nnh  i^rr"!  p^j3 
DnaiNi  13^  -\i2iih  p':2  'n  nn  ii^'i  (20)  nD"'»>  d''»^o  ni3tj'3  nin^  jn  njn 
D^)0"i3n  JO  DnNV"'i  n"i^nD3  Sn^  n^sj' niJ3  ixv^  dn  njni  Drr'Nii  (21)  n''0"i33 
1N3''  •'3  ^^^1  (22)  jo^j3  pnx  Qn:ihn'\  nb^  niJ3o  int^N  e^-'k  D3^  onQtsm 
nnn^03  intrx  {^•'n  inp^  1^  •'3  Dn1^<  un  nn'bn  uioxi  ij''^n  s"--)^  jn^nx  ix  jnux 
D-ison^  D^K'j  iNtr^i  \D':2  "n  p  itj'y""!  (23)     iDK'xn  ny3  on^  onnj  Dnx  li?  '3 

in3  i3K>"'i  Dnyn  nx  ):!')  nni^nj  ^n  uijj'^i  ^:ih'^      )bu  iej'n  ni^^nnn  p 

Judges  19,  29  —  21,  23 

.  .  .  {ig,  2g)  And  when  he  came  to  his  house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid 
hold  of  his  concubine,  and  cut  her  up,  joint  hy  joint,  into  twelve  pieces, 
and  sent  them  throughout  all  the  borders  of  Israel.  (30)  And  he  com- 
manded the  men  whom  he  sent  out,  saying.  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  all  the 
men  of  Israel,  Did  ever  a  thing  like  this  happen,  from  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  came  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  to  this  day?  Take 
counsel  about  it,  and  speak! 

(20,  i)  And  all  the  Israelites  came  out  as  one  man  to  Yahwe  at 
Mizpah.  (2)  And  the  principal  men  of  all  the  Israelitish  clans  stood 
forth  (3)  and  said,  Relate,  how  did  this  crime  happen?  (4)  And  the 
Levite,  the  husband  of  the  murdered  woman,  answered  and  said,  I 
came  with  my  concubine  to  Gibeah  which  belongs  to  Benjamin,  to  pass 
the  night;  (5)  and  the  citizens  of  Gibeah  assailed  me,  and  gathered  about 
the  house  where  I  was,  by  night.  Me  they  would  have  killed,  and  my 
concubine  they  ravished  so  that  she  died.    (6)  So  I  took  my  concubine, 
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and  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  sent  the  pieces  throughout  all  the  country  of 
Israel;  because  they  had  wrought  depravity  in  Israel.  (7)  Here  all 
you  Israelites  are:  give  your  word  and  counsel  in  the  matter!  (8)  And 
all  the  people  stood  up  as  one  man,  saying,  We  will  not  go  to  our  several 
habitations,  nor  will  be  disband  to  our  several  homes. 

(12)  And  the  Israelitish  clans  sent  men  throughout  all  the  clans  of 
Benjamin,  saying,  What  is  this  crime  which  has  been  committed 
among  you?  (13)  Now,  therefore,  give  up  those  depraved  fellows 
who  are  in  Gibeah,  and  let  us  put  them  to  death,  and  extirpate  the  evil 
from  Israel.  But  the  Benjamites  refused  to  listen  to  the  words  of  their 
brethren  the  Israelites. 

(14)  And  the  Benjamites  gathered  from  their  cities  to  Gibeah,  to  go 
to  war  with  the  Israelites.  (19)  And  the  Israelites  set  out  in  the  morn-- 
ing  and  encamped  against  Gibeah.  (24)  And  the  Israelites  drew  near 
to  attack  the  Benjamites.  (25)  But  the  Benjamites  sallied  from 
Gibeah  to  meet  them,  and  struck  down  of  the  Israelites  ...  (so  and 
so  many)  .  .  .  men. 

(26)  And  all  the  Israelites  went  up  and  came  to  Bethel,  and  re- 
mained there  before  Yahwe  until  the  evening,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings  before  Yahwe.  (27)  And  the  Israelites  enquired  of  Yahwe 
— for  there  was  a  sacred  box  there  in  those  days  —  (28)  saying,  Shall 
I  again  go  out  to  battle  with  my  Benjamite  brethren,  or  shall  I  desist? 
And  Yahwe  answered,  Go;  for  to-morrow  I  will  give  them  into  thine 
hand. 

(29)  And  Israel  put  men  in  ambush  against  Gibeah,  on  all  sides. 
(30)  Then  the  Israelites  marched  against  the  Benjamites.  (31)  And 
the  Benjamites  sallied  out  to  meet  the  army.  (36b)  But  the  men  of 
Israel  gave  ground  to  Benjamin,  relying  upon  the  ambush  which  they 
had  set  against  Gibeah.  (37)  Meanwhile,  the  ambush  made  haste  and 
rushed  upon  Gibeah.  And  the  ambush  set  to  and  slew  without  mercy 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  (38)  Now  it  had  been  agreed  between 
the  men  of  Israel  and  the  ambush,  that  immediately  the  latter  sent 
up  a  signal- smoke  from  the  city,  (39)  the  men  of  Israel  should  turn 
about  in  the  battle.  And  Benjamin  had  just  begun  to  smite  among  the 
men  of  Israel,  and  had  wounded  about  thirty  men  — for  they  said, 
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We  have  surely  beaten  them  again,  as  in  the  former  battle  —  (40)  when 
the  fire-signal  began  to  rise  from  the  city,  a  column  of  smoke.  And 
the  Benjamites  looked  back,  and  saw  the  whole  city  going  up  in  flames 
heavenward.  (41)  At  the  same  time  the  men  of  Israel  turned  suddenly 
about.  And  the  men  of  Benjamin  were  in  dismay,  for  they  saw  that 
disaster  had  overtaken  them;  (42)  and  they  turned  before  the  men  of 
Israel  in  the  direction  of  the  Wilderness.  But  the  battle  drove  hard 
upon  them,  while  those  who  came  from  the  city  kept  slaughtering  them 
in  the  midst.  (44)  And  there  fell  of  Benjamin  eighteen  thousand 
men;  (47)  but  there  turned  and  escaped  to  the  Wilderness,  to  the  Cliff 
of  Rimmon,  six  hundred  men,  who  remained  on  the  Cliff  of  Rimmon. 
(48)  And  the  men  of  Israel  came  back  to  the  (non-combatant)  Benja- 
mites, and  slew  without  mercy  both  man  and  beast,  to  the  last  thing; 
also  every  town  in  existence  they  destroyed  with  fire. 

(21,1)  Now  the  men  of  Israel  had  sworn  at  Mizpah,  saying,  No  one 
of  us  shall  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Benjamite.  (6)  And 
the  Israelites  were  sorry  for  their  Benjamite  brethren,  and  said.  One 
branch  is  cut  off  this  day  from  Israel.  (7)  What  shall  we  do  for  them 
in  regard  to  wives;  seeing  that  we  have  sworn  by  Yahwe  not  to  give 
them  any  of  our  daughters  as  wives?  (8)  And  they  said.  Is  there  any 
Israelitish  clan  that  did  not  come  up  to  Yahwe  at  Mizpah?  (9)  So  the 
army  was  mustered,  and  lo,  there  was  not  a  man  there  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (10)  And  they  sent  thither,  (12)  and  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  Gilead  four  hundred  virgin  girls,  who  had 
not  known  a  man;  and  they  brought  them  to  the  camp.  (13)  And 
they  sent  a  message  to  the  Benjamites  who  were  at  the  Cliff  of  Rimmon, 
and  proclaimed  peace  to  them.  (14)  So  the  Benjamites  returned,  and 
they  gave  them  the  women  that  were  of  the  women  of  Jabesh  Gilead; 
but  they  had  not  enough  for  them.  (19)  And  they  bethought  them  of 
the  festival  of  Yahwe  held  every  year  at  Shiloh.  (20)  So  they  commanded 
the  Benjamites,  saying,  Go,  lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards,  (21)  and 
watch,  and  when  the  maidens  of  Shiloh  come  out  to  dance  in  the  dances, 
come  out  from  the  vineyards,  and  snatch  for  yourselves  every  man  a  wife 
of  the  maidens  of  Shiloh,  and  make  off  to  the  land  of  Benjamin.  (22) 
And  if  their  fathers  or  brothers  come  to  us  to  complain  of  you,  we  will 
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say  to  them,  Forgive  them;  for  what  if  they  had  each  captured  his  wife 
in  the  war?  only  if  ye  yourselves  had  given  (wives)  to  them,  would  ye 
now  be  guilty.  (23)  And  the  Benjamites  did  so,  and  carried  away 
wives  according  to  their  number,  of  the  dancers  whom  they  had  seized. 
And  they  went  back  again  to  their  possession,  and  rebuilt  their  towns, 
and  dwelt  in  them} 

In  connection  with  the  few  critical  notes  which  follow,  I  cite  from 
the  older  source  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  passages  exhibiting  notice- 
able afi&nity  with  our  narrative  in  the  matter  of  style  or  diction. 
Some  of  these  parallels  are  not  intrinsically  very  cogent,  nor  would 
even  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking  resemblances  be  sufficient  to 
prove  identity  of  authorship.  But  in  the  aggregate,  and  supple- 
mented by  such  as  might  be  adduced  for  chapters  17-18  and  the 
omitted  portion  of  chapter  19,  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  quite 
conclusive  on  that  point. 

By  way  of  illustration  as  regards  the  omitted  portion  of  chapter  19:  With 
inxipt5  nDK'''1  of  verse  3,  cf.  i  Sam.  6,  13;  11,  9;  19,  5.  With  U  -iVS"'1  of 
verse  7,  cf.  i  Sam.  28,  23;  2  Sam.  13,  25  27  (where  we  must  of  course  read 
"IVQ).  With  miDJI  NJ  r\y?  of  verse  11,  cf.  i  Sam.  9,  5  10;  14,  i  6;  20, 11.  With 
'J1  Wn  B'OtJ'n  nrh  xnn  of  verse  14,  cf.  2  Sam.  2,  32.  With  'J1  N3  )pT  B>''K  niHI 
of  verse  16,  cf.  i  Sam.  11,  5;  2  Sam,  i,  2;  3,  22;  16,  5;  18,  31;  i  Kings  i,  42. 
With  'J1  lyin  h^  T\^  >K  of  verse  23,  cf.  2  Sam.  13,  12  25.  With  nn  '\h'7VT\''^ 
of  verse  25,  cf.  i  Sam.  31,4.  These  parallels  are  just  such  as  to  argue  identity 
of  literary  origin  and  to  preclude  any  suggestion  of  slavish  imitation  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  Judges  19-21. 

19,  29.    np"'i  "in"'3  ijN  N3^i.    Cf.  2  Sam.  20,  3. 

r\rh^^'\  .  .  .  nnnri.     Cf.  20,  6,  and  i  Sam.  n,  7. 

D''nnj  "iK^y  d^jk*!?.  Styhstically,  these  words  cannot  be  rejected 
unless  we  reject  the  preceding  n'-Dvy^  as  well.  But  no  Jewish  inter- 
polator of  the  former  would  have  thought  of  interpolating  the 
latter.  The  number  of  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  murdered  woman 
which  were  dispatched  **  throughout  all  the  borders  of  Israel " 
was  determined,  not  by  the  number  of  "  tribes  "  —  of  which,  as  we 

^  To  avoid  the  semblance  of  difference  where  none  exists,  I  have  purposely  adhered, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  language  of  Moore's  EngUsh  translation  in  the  Sacred  Books 
0}  the  Old  Testament. 
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shall  see,  our  author  knows  nothing,  and  which  have  no  more  to  do 
with  this  matter  than  with  the  number  of  champions  in  2  Sam. 
2,  15  —  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  by  the  number  of  "  her 
bones  "  ;  evidently  reckoning  three  joints  to  each  Umb.^  With  no 
instrument  but  a  household  "  eating-knife  "  (nijsXD),  that  was  the 
obvious  dissection.  Portable  pieces  of  the  trunk  would  not  serve 
the  purpose;  while  the  head  would  of  course  not  be  bandied  about, 
in  the  absence  of  any  desire  to  add  to  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
the  wretched  woman. 
^x-iK*^  ^nj  ^22.    Cf.  I  Sam.  11,3  7,  27,  i;  2  Sam.  21,  5;  i  Kings 

19,  30a.  The  text  of  this  half- verse  is  restored  after  G^;  see 
page  102,  above. 

nrn  ims  nn\n3.     Cf.  20,  3  12,  and  i  Kings  i,  27. 

'Ji  ni^y  nvDh.    Cf.  i  Sam.  29,  3  6;  2  Sam.  13,  32;  19,  25. 

19, 30b.    For  ivy  of  the  Masoretic  text,  read  nvy ,  with  G;  cf.  20,  7. 

20,  I.  nnx  ^'ii2  ,  .  .  iNV^i.  Cf.  verse  8,  and  i  Sam.  11,  7; 
2  Sam.  19, 15.  See  further  the  note  on  n»n^D^  nn'^b  of  verse  14,  below. 

20,  2.    nvn^i.    Cf.  2  Sam.  18,  13  30;  21,  5. 

^x-ij>>^  -^^2^  b2  nus.  Cf.  I  Sam.  14,  38;  and  see  the  note  on  ^tone' 
JCjn  of  verse  12,  below. 

20,  3.    riNtn  ny"in.     Cf.  verse  12,  and  2  Sam.  13,  16. 

20,  5.  iinh  '\Di .  Cf.  2  Sam.  21,5,  and  the  commentaries  on  that 
passage. 

20,  6.  ■'ETJ^-'an  THNi.  Cf.  2  Sam.  4,  10;  6,  6;  20,  9;  i  Kings  i, 
51;  and  observe  the  s3aionymous  a  prn-'i  in  i  Kings  i,  50  as  in 
Judges  19,  29. 

bii-\^'2  n^ia  itrj?.  Cf.  19,  23,  and  2  Sam.  13,  12.  The  word 
n^aj ,  essentially  rottenness,  blight,  is  cognate  to  the  construct  noun 
in  the  compound  ^y^a;  the  genitive  in  the  latter  being  without 
doubt  the  designation  of  some  spirit  of  evil  (=  Arabic  ghul  ?). 

20,  7.  ^NitJ'"'  "ja  03^53  njn .  The  construction  of  this  troublesome 
sentence  may  be  made  plain  by  substituting  Dnayn  for  ^jnib'^  'J3  . 
In  the  sentence  Dnayn  03^33  njn ,  the  last  word  cannot  be  predicate, 

^  Cf.  Moore's  commentary,  p.  420,  footnote;  and  2  Sam.  4,  12. 
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if  only  because  it  is  determinate;  but  it  will  be  appositive  to  the 
sufiix  in  03^3  (cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch  §  131  w)  rather  than  vocative. 

'J"i  131  03^  I3n.    Cf.  2  Sam.  16,  20. 

20,  8.  'i)  liriK^  ^^a  1^2  a'?.  Cf.  the  balanced  exclamation  in 
2  Sam.  20,  I.    The  latter  is  copied  in  i  Kings  12,  16. 

20,  12.  icjs  •'tsncy.  We  must  abide  by  the  plural  'D2^  of  the 
Masoretic  text.  The  author  does  not  employ  the  word  ^2:^  in  the 
technical  sense  in  which  we  understand  it,  but  as  a  simple  appella- 
tive, meaning  branch  (notice  the  verb  ynjj,  chopped  off,  in  21,  6) 
and  quantitatively  equivalent  to  nnsK'D .  The  same  body  of  people 
which  as  a  clan  or  group  of  kinsfolk  constitutes  a  nnsK'O ,  as  a  branch 
or  fraction  of  a  larger  whole  constitutes  a  1032^.  So  the  Danites  are 
at  once  a  V)2\:^  and  a  nnQEJ>o  in  Israel:  Judges  18,  19.  Judah  is  a 
nnsLJ'D:  17,  7;  as  well  as  Dan:  18, 11.  Benjamin  is  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  ^KitJ'''  ■'t33B',  but  Saul's  nnDCf»  is  in  turn  the  smallest  of  the 
ID"'J3  ■'1035:':  I  Sam.  9,  21.  In  the  latter  passage  the  word  ninst^o  is 
(like  r\n^m:>  in  Num.  4,  18;  cf.  26,  57)  an  explanatory  gloss,  and  a 
correct  one.  The  single  city  of  Jabesh  Gilead  is  ^xntJ'^  ■'D3Ei^D  nnx: 
Judges  21,  8  f .  And  when  Absalom  asks  a  visitor  to  the  capital, 
"  Of  what  city  art  thou  ?  "  the  man  replies,  "  Thy  servant  is  of 
such  and  such  a  section  of  Israel  "  —  ^Kit:''  "'t33K^  nnxD,  2  Sam.  15, 
2;  cf.  19,  ID.  It  is  evident  that  for  our  author  t:3t^  is  quite  as  vague 
a  term  as  nnsK'D ,  applicable  not  only  to  the  major  constituents  of 
Israel,  but  to  secondary  fractions  as  well;  and  that  he  knows  no 
more  of  a  definite  and  fixed  number  of  D''t:3K>  than  he  does  of  a 
definite  and  fixed  number  of  ninsB'D.  2  Sam.  19,  44a  is  patently 
spurious;  for  verse  44b  must  originally  have  followed  immediately 
upon  verse  43. 

20,  13.  We  must  read  nyin  lysji  instead  of  nyt  my3Ji  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  nyi  requires  the  article;  whereas  the  cohortative 
particle  is  rather  out  of  place  with  the  verb,  since  it  is  not  proposed 
that  the  Benjamites  take  part  in  the  infliction  of  the  penalty.  For 
the  language  cf.  2  Sam.  4,  11. 

6  .  .  .  13N  N^.  Cf.  19,  10  25;  I  Sam.  22,  17;  26,  23;  31,  4; 
2  Sam.  2,  21;    6,  10;    12,  17;    13,  14  16  25;    and  contrast  i  Sam. 

15,9- 
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)0"'J3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  Qre  in  prefixing  ""jn. 
The  latter  is  less  likely  to  have  been  dropped  by  the  tradition  than 
omitted  by  the  author;  cf.  ^xiK^""  ^^^  iJrr'i  in  verse  36,  and  3"iNn 
"it3Ej>a''i  iB^-inn  in  verse  37. 

^N-iK*^  ''J3  DiTHN.  Cf.  18,  8  14;  19,  23;  20,  28;  21,  6;  2  Sam.  2, 
26  f;  IS,  20;  19,  13  42. 

20,  14.  nnyn.  Cf.  20,  48;  21,  23;  i  Sam.  31,  7;  and  contrast 
I  Chron.  10,  7.  The  reading  in  the  Samuel  passage  should  not  be 
altered  to  nnnj?,  with  Budde,  H.  P.  Smith,  and  Dhorme. 

n'onh'ch  nxv^.  Cf.  20,  i  28;  i  Sam.  4,  ib;  11,  7;  13,  17  23; 
18,  30;   24,  15;   28,  i;   2  Sam.  2,  12  f;   11,  i;   18,  2  f. 

20,  25.  in"'n5;'"'i.  Cf.  verse  42,  and  i  Sam.  13,  17;  14,  15;  26,  9 
15;  2  Sam.  II,  I ;  20,  15  20. 

As  already  observed  above,  the  numeral  tji^x  nsj'y  djoe^  of  the 
existing  text  is  certainly  spurious,  and  must  be  rejected  in  toto. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  secure  a  more  acceptable  figure  by  dropping 
either  njiDK'  or  -^^v ;  since  neither  ^h^  njDe*  nor  pi^sx  iK'y  would  be 
Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to  drop  the  fjisx  and 
read  tr'^x  "iK'y  nyo^,  as  has  been  suggested.^  For  the  logic  of  the  story 
■ —  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  historical  event  —  demands  a 
figure  not  only  considerably  lower  than  the  number  of  the  Benja- 
mites  finally  slain,  namely  18,000  (verse  44) ;  but  also  one  very 
much  higher  than  the  insignificant  number  of  Israelites  gladly 
sacrificed  for  strategic  reasons  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day's 
battle,  namely  30  (verse  39).  Nor  would  our  author  have  repre- 
sented the  whole  Israeli tish  army  as  repairing  to  Bethel,  crest- 
fallen and  bewildered,  to  implore  Yahwe's  guidance  and  the  restora- 
tion of  his  favor,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  eighteen,  or  even  of  forty 
men.  Unlike  the  theocratic  theorist  of  Josh.  7,  5  f,  he  doubtless 
knew  that  "  battles  are  not  won  without  losing  men."  To  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  context,  a  loss  of  at  least  two  or  three  thou- 
sand men  must  be  assumed.  If,  therefore,  it  were  worth  while 
to  fin  up  the  lacuna  in  this  passage  with  a  query,  I  should  suggest 
the  reading  B'''N  cd^jk  riK'i'C'a  (cf.  i  Sam.  13,  2;   24,  3;   25,  2;   26, 

^  Bewer,  I.  c,  p.  157. 
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2  ^).  And  that  conjecture  would  be  supported  by  the  following 
consideration.  Our  narrative  contained  three  different  numerals, 
setting  forth  the  number  of  men  lost  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
the  two  days'  fighting,  namely  those  of  verses  25,  39,  and  44  re- 
spectively. Now  in  the  story  of  the  war  against  Ai  (Josh.  7-8), 
which  is  unmistakably  based  upon  this  narrative,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  pi^n  "lE^'j?  n^:^  of  chap.  8,  25  represents  the  figure 
which  the  author  of  that  story  read  at  Judges  20,  44,  while  n'^h^2 
riK'K'i  of  Josh.  7,  5  just  as  certainly  represents  the  figure  which  he 
read  at  Judges  20,  39.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  ntJ^i^sra 
D''Q^N  of  Josh.  7,  4,  the  number  of  the  Israelites  routed  in  the  first 
day's  battle  with  the  men  of  Ai,  represents  the  figure  which  he 
read  at  Judges  20,  25.  For  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of 
the  second  figure  our  Judges  text  has  preserved  the  original  read- 
ing; since  the  particle  3  is  unnatural  before  the  definite  number 
nB'cri  D"'t^^B^.  But  as  regards  the  first,  it  is  quite  possible  that  D'J^ 
lEj'y  rather  than  "itry  njDtJ'  was  the  authentic  text  of  Judges  20,  44. 
We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  question.  Historically, 
the  Benjamites  are  as  hkely  to  have  had  eighteen  thousand  men  to 
lose  as  twelve  thousand. 

20,  27b.  The  precise  reading  to  be  adopted  for  this  half-verse 
depends  upon  the  origin  which  we  are  compelled  to  assign  to  it. 
If  it  be,  like  the  following  clause  concerning  Phinehas  in  verse  28a, 
a  post-exilic  interpolation  —  whether  originating  with  the  author 
of  the  marginal  commentary  or  with  some  other  Jewish  annotator 
—  the  expression  cn^Nn  nnn  pix  of  the  traditional  text  will  be  as 
much  in  place  as  it  is  in  i  Chron.  16,  6.^  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  clause  as  a  genuine  parenthesis  and 
an  integral  part  of  the  early  pre-exilic  narrative,  it  will  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  word  JT'in  is  the  Deuteronomistic  gloss 
which  we  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  discard  from  early  Old 

1  I  purposely  avoid  mentioning  Judges  15,  11;  16,  27. 

2  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  would  be  the  only  other  instance  of  an  ori- 
ginal D'Tli'Nn  JV\2  p")K  in  the  Old  Testament.  Elsewhere  the  expression  is  distinctly 
the  result  of  textual  corruption. 
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Testament  texts  relating  to  the  sacred  box.  And  since,  moreover, 
in  that  event  the  present  text  will  have  been  shown  to  be  corrupt, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  reject  also  the  article  in  DTiijxn  piN ,  as  of 
a  piece  with  the  spurious  nna,  if  the  context,  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  what  we  know  regarding  the  historical  institution  of  the 
sacred  box,  so  requires.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  we 
are  seeking  to  prove  independently  by  means  of  this  passage  is  the 
fact  that  the  sacred  box  was  the  organ  of  priestly  divination ;  and, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,^  if  the  reference  to  it  in  this  verse 
is  authentic,  the  box  will  necessarily  be  the  instrument  of  divina- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  it  happens  to  be  called  "  the  sacred  box  " 
or  "  a  sacred  box." 

Now  the  clause  verse  27b  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  original 
pre-exilic  record.  For,  to  begin  with,  only  on  that  assumption  can 
we  satisfactorily  explain  its  present  position  in  the  text.  If  it  had 
originated  with  the  marginal  annotator,  we  should  certainly  find 
it  in  verse  18,  where  that  annotator  mentioned  for  the  first  time  — 
and  before  he  reached  his  own  paraphrase  of  verses  26  f  (verse  23) 
—  the  resort  of  the  Israelites  to  Bethel  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Yahwe.  The  same  would  be  true  if  the  clause  in  question  were  a 
subsequent  interpolation,  inserted  by  the  copyist  who  introduced 
the  marginal  commentary  into  the  body  of  the  original  narrative, 
or  by  any  later  diaskeuast;  in  that  case  too,  we  should  find  it  after 
the  word  D\n^N  in  verse  18.  For  the  statement  has  absolutely  no 
pertinence  except  at  the  very  first  mention  of  a  journey  to  Bethel 
for  the  consultation  of  the  oracle  —  whatever  may  have  constituted 
such  first  mention  at  each  stage  in  the  history  of  the  text.  Similarly 
the  insertion  of  the  epexegetical  note  concerning  Phinehas  in  verse 
28  rather  than  in  verse  18,  while  natural  enough  if  27b  was  already 
a  part  of  the  existing  text,  is  otherwise  quite  inexpHcable.  So  that 
verse  27b  was  either  part  of  the  original  record,  or  else  —  a  far- 
fetched alternative  at  best  —  it  was  inserted  by  some  independent 
glossator  antecedent  to  the  author  of  our  marginal  midrash  (who 

*  See  pages  96  f . 
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presumably  contributed  both  verse  i8  and  verse  28aa  0-  But  if 
that  extremely  hypothetical  glossator  was  an  ancient  Israelite 
living  in  pre-exilic  times,  he  may,  for  the  purposes  of  our  argu- 
ment, be  treated  as  identical  with  the  original  writer.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was,  like  the  author  of  the  midrash,  a  post-exilic  Jew, 
then  we  must  imagine  him  not  content  with  having  the  IsraeHtes 
repair  to  Bethel  to  enquire  of  Yahwe  (as  the  text  alleged,  and  as 
they  might  conceivably  have  enquired  at  any  other  theoretically 
irregular  sanctuary  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  —  at  Dan, 
for  example),  but  actually  going  out  of  his  way  to  create  serious 
diflSculty  by  gratuitously  transporting  to  that  hotbed  of  apostasy 
and  schism  the  unique  Sinaitic  shrine  which  he,  in  common  with 
his  contemporaries,  believed  to  have  been  domiciled  at  Shiloh 
throughout  that  period  of  Israelitish  history.^  For  it  was  one  thing 
for  a  post-exiHc  Jew  to  be  forced  to  interpret  an  existing  verse  27b 
in  the  sense  of  28a a  notwithstanding  Jewish  doctrine;  and  quite 
another  for  such  a  Jew  to  interpret  27a  gratuitously  in  the  direction 
of  27b,  of  which  there  was  no  more  need  than  in  Judges  i,  i  or  18, 
5.  It  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  assigning  verse  27b  to  any  source  other  than  the  original 
author  are  practically  insuperable. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  this  clause  exactly  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  if  it  originated  with  the  author  of  our  nar- 
rative, and  the  coupling  of  the  sacred  box  with  the  ancient  Israelitish 
sanctuary  of  Bethel  ^  eminently  appropriate  in  his  case,  but  the 
clause  actually  cannot  be  discarded  without  leaving  a  noticeable 
hiatus  in  the  record.  For  verse  27b  does  very  much  more  than 
indicate  the  means  whereby  the  consultation  of  the  oracle  took 
place.  In  fact,  although  it  is  for  our  purposes  quite  conclusive  on 
that  point,  its  form  rather  implies  that  the  author's  readers  will 
take  for  granted  the  oracle  was  consulted  by  means  of  a  sacred  box. 
The  question  which  verse  27b  really  answers,  and  which  in  the 

1  Compare  once  more  the  parallel  to  20,  28ao  in  18,  30b,  where  we  of  course  read 

2  Cf.  p.  96,  note.  ^  Cf.  I  Sam.  10,  3. 
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absence  of  that  clause  remains  unanswered,  has  to  do  with  the 
reason  why  the  Israelites  journeyed  to  Bethel  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Yahwe.  For  although  they  are  represented 
as  waiting  reverently  upon  the  deity  until  evening  and  propitiating 
him  with  burnt-offerings,  it  is  clear  that  those  proceedings  were 
merely  by  way  of  ensuring  a  favorable  response  to  their  enquiry. 
It  was  not  ultimately  to  worship  Yahwe  —  which  they  might  have 
done  as  well  at  Mizpah  or  elsewhere  —  but  to  seek  his  guidance, 
that  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel.  Yet  why 
to  Bethel,  rather  than  back  to  Mizpah  ?  For  that  matter,  why 
should  they  go  anywhere  at  all;  since  neither  Saul  nor  David  in 
later  times  marched  his  armies  to  any  particular  spot  to  enquire 
of  Yahwe  ?  Incidentally,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  Bethel  among  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel  and  its  accessibility  in 
the  existing  situation.  But  more  especially  because  neither  in  the 
camp  of  the  army  nor  at  Mizpah  was  there  an  oracle  of  Yahwe, 
whereas  at  Bethel  there  was  a  sacred  box  in  those  days.  The  sanctuary 
at  Bethel,  that  is,  was  not  an  open-air  high  place,  like  that  of 
Mizpah,  the  "  beacon-hill  "  at  which  they  had  originally  assembled; 
but  a  hyr[ ,  like  that  of  Shiloh,  with  a  resident  priesthood  guard- 
ing the  cherished  instrument  of  the  oracles  of  Yahwe.  The  author 
was  not  obKged  to  tell  his  readers  that  Yahwe  was  habitually  con- 
sulted by  means  of  the  sacred  box;  but  there  might  well  be  some 
among  them  who  would  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  hastily-gathered 
volunteer  force  in  those  primitive  times  did  not,  like  the  well- 
organized  royal  armies  of  Saul  and  David  (and  doubtless  also  of 
Solomon),  include  an  army  chaplain;  while  probably  most  would 
need  to  be  told  that  the  famous  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  already 
in  those  early  days  in  possession  of  a  full-fledged  priestly  establish- 
ment. If  there  is  one  thing,  however,  which  we  may  be  sure  the 
author  had  no  intention  of  implying,  it  is  that  there  had  ceased  to 
be  a  sacred  box  at  Bethel  at  the  time  of  writing.  His  readers  presum- 
ably knew  as  well  as  he  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

We  must  accordingly  hold  verse  27b  to  be  part  of  the  original 
narrative  of  the  war  against  the  Benjamites.    And  if  so,  the  setting 
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demands  that  not  merely  the  word  nnn,  but  likewise  the  article 
which  follows  it,  be  discarded.^  For  this  sacred  box  was  obviously 
not  an  appurtenance  of  the  Israeli tish  army;  and  our  author  knows 
nothing  of  any  Sacred  Box  Kar'  e^oxv^-  The  authentic  text  was 
therefore:  Dnn  n^JD'2  D^n!?x  piN  Dtri.  Compare  n^nj  pN  D:ri,  i  Sam. 
6,  14;  n"iy»  Dtjn,  I  Sam.  24,  4;  and  especially  ^ink'  nnyo  ^''H  dk^i 
Ninn  Dm,  i  Sam.  21,  8.  For  the  phrase  Dnn  u^'O'i ,  cf.  Judges  18, 
i;   19,  I ;   I  Sam.  28,  i;   2  Sam.  16,  23. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  nothing  should  give  us  less  concern 
than  the  fact  that  this  clause,  if  held  to  be  authentic,  is  obtrusively 
parenthetical .2  For  no  modern  writer  could  employ  the  real  par- 
enthesis —  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  circumstantial  or  ex- 
planatory clause  of  Hebrew  syntax  —  with  more  perfect  ease  and 
naturalness  than  does  this  ancient  Israelite.^  Note  the  parenthetical 
clause  'Ji  iiDN  "'3 ,  actually  separating  protasis  and  apodosis  in  the  bal- 
anced sentence  Ji  nfjiin  nxK^nni  .  .  .  bnn  p^n)  in  verses  39  f  of  this 
chapter.^  Further  compare  i  Sam.  14,  i8b^;  2  Sam.  4,  2b-3^;  14,  26^; 

^  The  existing  readings  are  probably  to  be  explained  as  follows.  A  supralinear 
gloss  '^  n^in  (cf.  the  error  in  19,  18)  over  the  authentic  DTIPN  pTK  produced  }1")K 
D^nPNn  n''"l3 ,  preserved  in  M  and  in  the  text  of  Jerome.  This  was  corrupted,  either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Greek,  into  the  more  natural  17  Kimonos  5i.adriKr]s  Kvplov  of  GA 
and  congeners.  A  similar  explanation  will  apply  to  the  reading  of  the  Peshlta; 
whereas  GB,  Ki^oyros  SiaOrjKrjs  Kvpiov  rod  deov,  merely  combines  G  and  M. 

2  The  transposition  advocated  by  Geddes  (The  Holy  Bible  translated  from  Cor- 
rected Texts  of  the  Originals,  vol.  II,  1797,  p.  42),  namely,  verse  26 -j-  27b -|-  aSaa-j- 
27a "1-  28aj9,  is  already  to  be  found  in  GB.  We  maybe  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  reading  of  G^  was  as  innocent  of  objective  basis  as  that  of  Geddes.  GA  and  con- 
geners support  the  Masoretic  text. 

3  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  great  man  that  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us 
within  the  bounds  of  an  ecclesiastical  canon  of  Holy  Scripture;  otherwise  students  of 
the  humanities  would  hardly  continue  to  ignore  a  prose  which,  for  combined  simplicity 
and  distinction,  has  remained  unmatched  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  which  the 
progressive  sophistication  of  mankind  has  long  since  rendered  forever  unapproachable. 

*  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch  §  164  b. 
'  As  restored;  see  p.  16. 

*  The  authentic  text  is  continued  in  verse  5;  verse  4,  like  6  and  7  (to  "|32EJ>D),  is 
interpolated. 

"  The  authentic  parenthesis  is  IHpJI  V?]}  ^33  ""J ,  separating  the  apodosis  verse 
26b  from  the  protasis  ItTN")  JIN  IH^Jni.    Only  the  clause  'J1  yp^  (!)  n\Tl  is  inter- 
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21,  2b  ^;  and  especially  (a  case  as  striking  as  it  is  unquestionable) 
14,  13:  And  the  woman  said,  Why  then  dost  thou  design  this  injury 
to  the  nation  —  whoever  argues  with  the  king  on  this  subject  is  im- 
pertinent 2  —  not  to  bring  back  thine  exiled  son  ? 

20,  28.    ^nnx ,     Cf.  I  Sam.  23,  13. 

rhv  is  of  course  the  correct  reading.  The  Masoretic  'hv  follows 
the  midrash  of  verse  23.  Both  question  and  answer  doubtless 
made  use  of  stereotyped  forms,  which  were  couched  in  the  singular 
number.  Compare  i  Sam.  14,  37;  30,  8;  2  Sam.  2,  i;  5,  19.^  The 
response  of  Judges  18,  6  is  not  direct. 

20,  29.     D''mN.     Cf.  verses  36  ff,  and  i  Sam.  22,  8  13. 

20,  37.    "it^'Tin .     Cf.  I  Sam.  20,  38. 

it3tJ'S''i.     Cf.  I  Sam.  23,  27;  27,  8  10;  30,  i  14. 

"ItJ^''"i ,  The  essential  meaning  of  ityo  is  to  take  hold,  as  in  Arabic. 
It  then  comes  to  signify  to  take  hold  for  the  purpose  of  pulling,  and 
hence  to  pull;  cf.  Gen.  37,  28;  Ex.  12,  21;  Jer.  38,  13.  In  this 
passage  it  is  used  figuratively,  in  the  sense  of  to  take  hold  of  a  task 

polated.  \7't2T\  pN ,  the  standard  weight,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  king  of  Babylon 
than  has  "|?on  "IIT  ,  the  public  road,  in  Num.  20,  17.  For  the  rest,  seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  hair  (as  much  as  would  be  contained  in  a  good-sized  cushion)  is,  what  it  was  meant 
to  be,  a  marvelous  quantity  of  hair;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  be  fantastic.  On  the  whole 
passage,  cf.  the  present  writer's  article,  "The  Interpretation  of  I7  IT'D  D^JTp,  Hab.  3, 
4,"  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  XXI,  1905,  pp.  167  ff. 

1  The  resuming  clause  at  the  beginning  of  verse  3  shows  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
genuine  parenthesis;    only  the  final   min^l   is  interpolated.     With  the  expression 

r\t2n  ^xiK''  ^J2D  x5?  D^jynjni,  cf.  judges  19, 12a. 

2  That  the  clause  is  parenthetical  and  the  above  the  general  sense  of  it,  is  beyond 
question.  The  exact  text  is  not  so  certain.  Probably  we  should  read  1?Q3  "ISHDH; 
cf.  Num.  12,  I  8;  21,  5  7,  As  Budde  points  out  {Kiirzer  Hand-Commentar,  p.  266), 
the  Masoretic  pointing  intends,  not  the  Hithpael  participle,  but  the  Piel  infinitive 
with  JD .  But  the  current  interpretation  is,  in  any  event,  quite  impossible.  No 
peasant  woman  would  tell  a  king  that  he  was  next  thing  to  a  criminal,  because  he 
kept  a  murderer  in  exile;  nor,  if  she  did,  would  this  be  the  Hebrew  for  it.  In  fact, 
the  only  connection  with  the  woman's  own  case  is  delicately  supplied  by  the  initial  1 
of  nD?1  —  if  the  king  so  readily  pardons  her  fratricide  son,  why  not  his  own  ?  The 
sentence  beginning  with  HBTII  in  verse  14  is  a  bit  of  scribal  exegesis,  which  hits  the 
nail  on  the  wrong  end. 

'  The  forms  were  carried  over  into  divination  by  means  of  prophecy;  cf.  i  Kings 
22,  6  12  15. 
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with  energy  and  dispatch  —  to  "  pitch  in.''  "  And  the  ambush 
pitched  in  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  "  reproduces 
exactly  the  force  of  the  Hebrew. 

mn  ■'si'  .  .  .  y^.  Cf.  i8,  17;  20,  48;  i  Sam.  22,  19;  2  Sam.  15, 
14. 

20,  38.    nyion .    Cf.  i  Sam.  9,  24;   20,  35;   2  Sam.  20,  5. 

For  the  meaningless  letters  mn  of  the  Masoretic  text,  we  must 
obviously  read  nnno ;  which  modifies  the  following  temporal  clause, 
like  the  Greek  evdbs  in  similar  case.  The  word  occurs  i  Sam.  20, 
38;  2  Sam.  17,  16  18  21.^ 

'Ji  Dm^yn^ .    Cf.  2  Sam.  18,  29. 

20,  39.  Point  -[sn"'"! ,  and  interpret  as  jussive.  Compare  the  use 
of  this  word  in  i  Sam.  25,  12. 

hnn.  Cf.  I  Sam.  22,  15.  The  word  is  correlated  with  n^nn  in 
verse  40.  On  the  parenthesis  'Ji  "n»x  ""3,  separating  protasis  and 
apodosis,  see  the  note  on  20,  27b. 

5J>"'S  D"'t^^C'D.    Cf.  I  Sam.  9,  22. 

20,  41.    ^HTi.     Cf.  I  Sam.  28,  21;  2  Sam.  4,  i. 

20,  42.  Read  }3''i,  ■i"'ynD,  and  •qinii  (cf.  Josh.  8,  22),  for  the  cor- 
rupt 'iJD"'i ,  DnynD ,  and  i^inn  of  the  Masoretic  text.  For  a  similar 
use  of  njs  see  verse  47  and  chap.  18,  21  26. 

innprnn.    Cf.  18,  22;   i  Sam.  14,  22;  31,  2;  2  Sam.  i,  6.^ 

20,  44.    Pi^N  "isj'j?  njroK'.    See  the  note  on  verse  25,  above. 

20,  47.  The  author  of  course  wrote  uniformly  either  pD"i  )i\>D  or 
}l»"in  y^D ,  we  cannot  be  quite  sure  which.  I  conform  the  reading 
in  verse  47a  to  that  of  the  authentic  47b  and  chap.  21,  13  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  spurious  verse  45.  JiDi  y^D  is  also  intrinsically 
more  plausible,  since  \\cr\  in  this  connection  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  proper  name  than  the  appellative  for  "  pomegranate." 

'  ^  In  2  Kings  i,  ii  the  vocalization  must  not  be  altered  to  niniO  (as  Brown-Driver- 
Briggs).  I  Sam.  23,  27  is  not  at  all  in  the  same  case;  one  does  not  say  "  at  once!  " 
to  a  king,  though  one  may  urge  him  to  "  hasten." 

2  2  Sam.  I,  6  flf  belongs  to  the  same  document  with  i  Sam.  31,  4;  cf.  2  Sam.  4,  10. 
Having  just  given  the  reader  his  own  account  of  the  actual  manner  of  Saul's  death 
in  I  Sam.  31,  the  author  did  not  think  it  necessary,  when  reproducing  the  luckless 
Amalekite's  bragging  narration  in  2  Sam.  i,  to  point  out  that  the  fellow  was  lying. 
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{?>'«  niNO  ^^.  Cf.  18,  II  16;  I  Sam.  13,  15;  14,  2;  23,  13;  25, 
13;  27,  2;  30,  9;  2  Sam.  15,  18.  For  the  style  of  verse  47a,  cf. 
Judges  18,  II. 

20,  48.  Ut^  isKIE^''  L^''N1  =  ot  6e  'laparjXiTaL  litiaTpeypav.  Cf.  i 
Sam.  26,  25;   2  Sam.  2,  30;   20,  22. 

DniD .    We  must  of  course  vocalize  and  interpret  as  in  Deut.  2, 

34;  3»  6. 
NVDjn  fja,  nixvojn.    Cf.  i  Sam.  13,  15  f;  21,  4. 

21,  6.  vriN  of  the  Masoretic  text  is  hardly  possible  here;  read 
Dn^nx. 

21,  7.    nn  ^rhih.    Cf.  2  Sam.  14,  7  13. 

21,  9.  npsn"'i.  Cf.  I  Sam.  13,  15;  14,  17;  2  Sam.  18,  i.  There 
was  no  commander-in-chief  in  this  case;  so  the  army  musters  itself. 

21,12.  n^inn  myj .  Cf.  i  Kings  1,2.  The  expression  K'^n  nyn""  vh, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  found  elsewhere  only  Gen.  19,  8  and  Judges 

11,39- 
nniK  of  the  Masoretic  text  is  ungrammatical  in  a  writing  of  this 

date;  we  must  read  |nnK . 

21,  13.    wh^  urh  "iNip^i.     Cf.  I  Kings  2,  13. 

21,  14.  vn,  Hterally  had  been,  has  been  corrupted  to  vn,  had 
saved  alive,  under  the  influence  of  the  midrash  of  verses  10  f.  Cf. 
18,  27;  2  Sam.  8,  7. 

21,  19.  nrox-'i,  and  they  thought,  is  followed  in  verse  20  by  iwi, 
and  they  commanded;  just  as  n^x^i ,  and  they  said  to  themselves,  in 
verse  6,  is  followed  by  nrox^i ,  and  they  said,  in  verse  8.  In  2  Sam. 
5,  6  the  order  is  reversed:  'Ji  idx^  .  .  .  -loxi?  nn!?  -i»X''l  =  and  he 
said  to  David  .  .  .  thinking,  David  cannot  come  up  here;  cf. 
I  Sam.  9,  24:  '31  -ion!5  1^  iidb^  nyio!?  ^3  =  for  it  was  purposely  saved 
for  thee,  thinking,  etc.  See  further  the  footnote  on  i  Sam.  4,  7, 
page  12. 

rh^.  The  author  certainly  employed  this  spelhng,  both  here  and 
in  verse  21,  as  in  i  Sam.  4. 

21,  20.  iiv^i .  For  the  sake  of  legibility  I  have  added  a  1;  though 
1X'»  was  possibly  the  original  for  the  third  person  plural. 

21,  21.    m^n»n  .  .  ,  ikv^  dk.    Cf.  i  Sam.  18,  6;  21,  12;  29,  5. 
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21,  22.  Read  innN,  p^nx,  ijn,  inp^  i^,  and  ddn  i^,  for  nnux, 
DH'nx,  ijun,  ijnp!?  i6,  and  ddn  n^,  respectively,  of  the  Masoretic 
text.  The  readings  un  and  inpf)  are  supported  by  some  of  the  best 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  by  the  Peshita  and 
Jerome.  The  clause  'Ji  inpi?  )h  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
Gen.  50,  15:  'Ji  <f\ov  iJOtSB'''  1^,  What  if  Joseph  were  to  turn  hostile 
to  us  for  all  the  injury  we  did  him  ? 

nj?3 .  For  another  instance  of  this  word  introducing  an  apodosis 
after  a  protasis  with  1^,  see  Judges  13,  23.  The  reading  nj?3  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  corruption  in  both  passages,  as  supposed 
by  Moore.  In  13,  23  nj?3  (analogous  to  nvs)  is  not  a  minute  ago, 
but  at  this  time  —  "  If  Yahwe  intended  to  slay  us,  he  would  not  now 
be  promising  us  a  son." 

lOK'Nn .     Cf.  2  Sam.  14,  13. 

21,  23.  iNEj'-'i  is  here  employed  exactly  as  in  i  Sam.  4,  4  and 
2  Sam.  6,  3,  in  the  sense  of  carried  away,  not  married  (wives). 

D~)SD»^.     Cf.  I  Sam.  6,  4;  27,  7;  2  Sam.  2,  11  15. 

inn  \2^^\.  Cf.  18,  28;  20,  47;  I  Sam.  23,  25;  24,  i;  31,  7; 
2  Sam.  2,  3;  5,  9;  15,  29.  The  form  Dnn ,  with  reference  to  a  femi- 
nine antecedent,  is  possible  in  Biblical  Hebrew;  but  we  may  be 
sure  our  author  wrote  more  correctly  \r\i,  as  in  i  Sam.  31,  7; 
with  which  contrast  i  Chron.  10,  7. 

XVI 

We  have  completed  our  survey  of  the  Old  Testament  passages 
which  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  historical  sacred  box  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  was  a  manifold  object  regularly  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  priestly  divination.  And  with  that  fact  estabHshed, 
we  may  return  to  the  passage  from  which  our  investigation  set  out, 
namely  i  Sam.  14,  18. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  first  of  the  two  objections  urged 
by  modem  critics  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Masoretic  read- 
ing DM^xn  Jins  in  this  passage,  namely  that  the  box  of  i  Sam.  4  ff 
was  at  the  time  in  question  lodged  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at 
Kirjath-jearim,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  in  the  camp  of 
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Saul  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  is  entirely  irrelevant;  since  the  box 
of  I  Sam,  14,  18  was  obviously  another  box.  Similarly  the  second 
objection,  that  the  instrument  demanded  by  the  context  is  not  the 
sacred  box  but  the  "  ephod,"  is  seen  to  be  without  foundation; 
since,  whether  or  not  a  problematical  "  ephod  "  was  ever  employed 
in  divination,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that  the  sacred 
box  actually  was  so  employed.  There  remains,  therefore,  no  ground 
whatever  for  refusing  to  accept  as  the  original  and  authentic  text 
of  I  Sam.  14,  18  the  reading  which  results  from  the  appHcation  of 
sound  principles  of  textual  criticism  to  the  existing  data,  namely: 
•'jsf'  Kinn  Dva  wnban  pis  nk>j  Nin  "'3  n'^nban  jnN  ntj'^jn  n'm^h  ^ixk'  n»N""i 

But  if  DNi^NH  piN  was  part  of  the  original  text  in  i  Sam.  14,  18, 
the  reading  to  e(f>ovd  which  replaces  it  in  the  Septuagint  furnishes 
objective  and  conclusive  evidence  that  TiSN  was  deliberately  sub- 
stituted for  an  original  inx  in  at  least  one  passage  in  one  early 
Hebrew  manuscript.  I  say  dehberately,  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  niQNn  could  never  replace  D'n^Nn  piK  by  accident. 
And  since  we  cannot,  by  any  amount  of  contortion,  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  reading  TiDN ,  wherever  it  stands  for  a  solid  object, 
has  been  methodically  substituted  for  some  more  troublesome  word,^ 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  as  demonstrably  in  i  Sam.  14,  18, 
so  everywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  that  troublesome  word 
was  jiiN . 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  more  than  a  reasonable  inference 
that  max  has  displaced  an  original  ins  in  every  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  where  it  stands  for  the  so-called  soHd  "  ephod." 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  Hosea  3,  4,  which  demands  separate 
treatment,  the  soHd  "  ephod  "  is  found  in  the  story  of  Gideon, 
Judges  8,  27;  in  the  story  of  Micah  and  the  Danites,  Judges  17-18; 
and  in  i  Sam.  2,  28;  14,  3;  21,  10;  22,  18;  2$,  6  9;  30,  7.  Now, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  "  ephod  "  of  these  passages 
ostensibly  represents  the  very  instrument  of  priestly  divination 
which  our  investigation  has  shown  the  sacred  box  to  be,  purely 

1  See  pages  13  ff.  2  cf.  pages  9  f. 
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literary  considerations  make  it  evident  that  if  the  genuine  reading 
in  I  Sam.  14,  i8a  is  D\n^Nn  jnx  nB'-'jn,  that  of  30,  7a  (where,  in  the 
same  source,  David  addresses  Abiathar  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  as  Saul  does  Ahijah  in  14,  18)  must  be,  not  nK'"'jn 
nissn  'b  nj  ,  but  pi^n  'b  nj  n^'in  ^ ;  and  equally  evident,  conse- 
quently, that  both  in  30,  7b  and  in  23,  6  9  the  original  reading 
was  likewise,  not  niDN ,  but  piN .  All  of  which  is  demonstrated 
independently  by  the  testimony  of  i  Kings  2,  26  2;  and  confirmed, 
at  least  as  to  23,  9,  by  the  Septuagint  reading  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. But  if  the  original  text  of  23,  6  was  not  iT'a  iT'  nisx, 
but  n^3  TT-  D^n^N  |nN  (the  instrument  of  the  priestly  office,  which 
Abiathar  carried  with  him  in  his  flight  from  Nob,  being  not  an 
"  ephod  "  but  a  sacred  box  3),  then  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that 
the  mysterious  object  belonging  to  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  which 
the  Masoretic  text  of  i  Sam.  21,  10  calls  niBNn  was  originally  jnxn . 

Again,  if  the  genuine  text  of  i  Sam.  14,  iSb  is  D\ni?Nn  jnx  xtj'j, 
it  is  evident  that  the  original  expression  in  verse  3  of  the  same 
chapter  (where  the  same  person  is  being  described  in  the  same 
relation)  was  Ukewise,  not  TiDN  NtJ'J ,  but  |nN  a^: .  But  if  jnN  Ntrj 
was  the  conventional  description  of  the  priestly  office  in  14,  3,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  same  conventional  description  was  employed 
originally  also  in  22,  18;  where  piN  NtJ'J  ej'"'N  n^Dm  D'-jok'  signified, 
of  course,  not  that  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  possessed  eighty-five 
separate  sacred  boxes,  but  merely  that  the  family  of  Ahimelech 
comprised  eighty-five  persons  consecrated  to  the  office  of  priest 
and  competent  to  employ  that  instrument^  —  although  there  may 

1  Unless  it  is  to  be  maintained  that  IIBN  and  }1")N  were  only  different  names  for 
the  same  thing.  But  the  one  thing  no  one  has  yet  thought  to  make  of  the  "  ephod  " 
is  a  box. 

2  See  pages  67  ff,  above. 

'  In  the  sentence  n''3  TT*  ^1D^^ ,  the  last  word  is  idiomatic  Hebrew  for  with  him. 
It  no  more  follows  from  this  passage  that  the  object  in  question  was  "  easily  carried 
in  the  hand  "  (Foote,  /.  c,  p.  41)  than  it  follows  from  the  statement  CK  DVH  i?D  IL^JM 
yT'2  niK'  of  I  Sam.  14,  34  that  an  ox  was  easily  carried  in  the  hand.  Cf.  also  2  Sam. 
8,  10. 

*  Foote's  rendering  of  the  existing  text,  "  eighty-five  men  bearing  an  ephod  "  (I.  c, 
p.  10),  is  incorrect.    The  text  says  "eighty-five  ephod-bearers  "  —  a  very  different 
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well  have  been  more  than  one  box  at  the  disposal  of  so  great  a 
company.^  And  finally,  if  according  to  i  Sam.  14,  3  and  22,  18 
the  priest  was  essentially  a  jiiN  nb'J  or  box-bearer,  then  indubitably 
the  original  text  of  i  Sam.  2,  28  declared  that  the  family  of  Eli 
was  chosen,  not  "iz^b  ^1D^«  nst?'^ ,  but  ""JD^  jiin  nNt^'^  —  a  fact  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  the  existing  text  of  Deut.  10,  8,  according  to 
which  the  Levites  were  set  apart  '•jq^  noyi?  nin''  (nnn)  jn^  ns  nxcj'i' 
'i)  nin"-;  cf.  Deut.  31,  9  25. 

This  actually  disposes,  by  a  process  as  objective  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  permits,  of  every  mention  of  the  solid  "  ephod  "  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel.  And  with  this  result  achieved,  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  same  disposition  of  the  two  remaining  instances 
of  the  solid  "  ephod,"  which  we  find  in  Judges  8,  27  and  chapters 
17  f.  In  Judges  8,  27  we  will  accordingly  read  \r\i6  jiynj  inx  e'V"!, 
incidentally  solving  at  one  stroke  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
attended  the  interpretation  of  that  passage;  and  similarly  in  chap- 
ters 17  f  we  will  read  D^Qini  pN,  or  D^sinn  nxi  }iiNn  ns,  as  the  case 
may  require.^ 

thing.  The  classical  Hebrew  for  "  eighty-five  men  bearing  an  ephod  "  would  be 
niSN  D''NK'J  ^^ii  nj^'Dni  n^i^^;  cf.,  for  example,  Judges  18,  16,  and  contrast  the 
scribal  jargon  of  verse  1 7b. 

^  The  word  ^2  in  i  Sam.  22,  18  must  be  rejected  as  a  scribal  gloss  (with  Budde, 
Nowack,  Dhorme,  and  Driver^).  It  was  lacking  in  the  prototype  of  G.  Besides,  its 
retention  entails  the  interpretation  of  NK'J  in  the  sense  of  to  wear,  which  that  verb  can 
never  have.  The  statement  of  Nowack  (Handkommentar,  p.  115)  that  "  H^i  wird 
sonst  nur  vom  Tragen  eines  Kleidungsstiickes  gebraucht,  spec,  in  Bezug  auf  ^3  TlQN 
pflegt  man  "ijn  zu  sagen,"  is  an  amazingly  bad  argument  in  a  good  cause.  Or  can 
"  nur  "  be  a  misprint  for  "  nicht  "  ? 

2  The  question  whether  the  text  of  the  diaskeuastic  passage  18,  lya/S  was  ever  j^lXH 
—  that  is,  whether  the  annotator  wrote  prior  to  the  alteration  of  JIIK  to  *TiDK  in 
Judges  17  f  —  is  apparently  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative;  since  the  alteration 
was  introduced  systematically  and  no  doubt  simultaneously  into  the  canonical  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel. 

Just  why  the  word  TlSK  should  have  been  selected  to  cover  the  obnoxious  JIIN , 
is  a  speculative  question  which  need  not  trouble  us,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  that  word  was  in  fact  so  selected.  Doubtless,  however,  two  factors  combined  to 
indicate  the  choice :  one  was  the  circumstance  that  the  ephod  was  a  prominent  item 
in  the  ceremonial  equipment  of  the  High  Priest;  the  other,  and  probably  the  more 
decisive,  was  the  fact  that  the  alteration  of  jlix  to  TiSS  involved  a  minimum  of 
textual  change. 
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Hosea  3,  4  presents  a  dififerent  problem.  The  reading  to  be 
adopted  there  depends  upon  the  question  whether  verses  4  and  5 
of  that  chapter  are  part  of  the  authentic  prophecy  of  Hosea,  or 
merely  a  late  scribal  amplification  of  the  preceding  paragraph. 
If  the  verses  are  genuine,  we  should  certainly  read  in  Hosea  3,  4, 
as  in  Judges  17,  5  and  18,  14,  D''Q"ini  jliK;  whereas  if  they  are  spuri- 
ous, the  locution  will  be  taken  bodily  from  Judges  17-18,  and  may 
very  well  have  been  borrowed  after  the  alteration  of  jnx  to  niDX 
was  carried  out  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  My  own  judgment  is  that 
verses  4  f  are  unmistakably  spurious,  and  the  phrase  in  question 
reminiscent  of  Judges  17-18;  the  interpolator  having  concerned 
himself  only  with  the  fact  that  the  two  objects  figured  jointly  and 
prominently  in  the  history  of  the  illegitimate  cultus  of  North  Israel. 
Hosea  would  hardly  have  delivered  such  a  prophecy  to  the  public 
prostitute  ^  whom  he  is  addressing  in  verse  3.  If  verses  4  f  were 
genuine,  we  should  certainly  find  them  immediately  after  verse  i; 
cf.  I,  2bi8  4b  6b  9b.  Nor  can  we  suppose  the  prophet  to  have 
occupied  himself  with  the  Jewish  millennium  and  "  David  their 
king";  while  it  is  impossible  to  detach  the  protasis  of  verse  4 
from  the  apodosis  of  verse  5,  assigning  the  one  to  Hosea  and  the 
other  to  an  interpolator. 

XVII 

Merely  by  way  of  confirming  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  we  may  recall  at  this  point  one  or  two  phenomena  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

It  was  observed  at  the  outset  that  whereas  the  real  ephod  is 
worn  about  the  waist  (njn:  i  Sam.  2,  18;  2  Sam.  6,  14;  cf.  Lev.  8, 
7),  the  spurious  ''  ephod  "  is  not  worn  but  carried  (kc^j:  i  Sam.  2, 
28;  14,  3;  14,  18  [G];  22,  18).  Now  KK'J) ,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  is  just  the  word  we  should  expect  to  find  surviving  in  the  con- 
text if  the  object  originally  referred  to  in  those  passages  was  the 

^  That  the  abandoned  woman  of  Hos.  3  is  identical  with  the  wife  of  chapter  i,  is 
a  fiction  as  baseless  as  it  appears  to  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  Biblical  theologians.  The 
only  reason  why  the  wife  of  Hosea  and  her  legitimate  children  are  called  D'JIJT  Dtf K 
D'JIJT  ''l^'*')  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  i,  2. 
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sacred  box;   cf.  Deut.  10,  8;   31,  9  25;  Josh.  3,  3,  etc.;   i  Sam.  4, 
4;  2  Sam.  6,  4;   15,  24;   I  Kings  2,  26;  8,  3. 

Similarly  in  Judges  8,  27  we  are  told  that  Gideon  deposited  the 
"  ephod  "  in  his  native  city  of  Ophra:  nnsya  n^yn  imx  JV^i.  And 
here  again,  T'in  is  precisely  the  word  we  should  expect  to  find 
employed  in  that  sentence  if  the  object  in  question  was  in  reality 
the  sacred  box;  cf.  i  Sam.  5,  2:  ii<n"'i  DNi^Nn  piN  nx  DTiJj'^a  inp^i 
|ijn  Wx  ini<  irv^i  pn  n^a  inx;  2  Sam.  6,  17  (=  i  Chron.  16,  i): 
•y\  hr\^r\  iina  opDa  inx  ijv'I  nin^  )nN  nx  inti;  2  Sam.  15,  24:  nx  iJVi 
•T'yn  p  "luy^  Dyn  i?D  on  ny  D\n^Kn  jiix.^  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
citations  actually  embrace  one-fourth  of  all  the  occurrences  of  yp 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  phraseology  of  Judges  8,  27  is  especially 
significant. 

Finally  in  i  Sam.  23,  9,  for  the  clause  iiDxn  Ti^^:iX\  of  the  Masore- 
tic  text,  which  is  reflected  in  all  the  later  versions,  the  Septuagint 
has  Trpoaayaye  to  e(f)ov8  Kvplov.^  As  the  combination  e(f)ov8  Kvplov  is 
meaningless,  and  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament,  Kvpiov 
can  hardly  be  the  result  of  a  slip  or  of  conjecture  and  interpolation 
in  the  Greek,  but  must  represent  the  actual  text  of  the  Hebrew 
prototype  of  G.  But  neither  could  nin''  in  the  underlying  Hebrew  be 
the  result  of  accident  or  of  conjecture  and  interpolation;  since,  as 
already  observed,  Judaism  knows  nothing  of  an  nin*'  tisn  ,  any  more 
than  it  knows  of  a  nin"'  h''V^ .  The  presence  of  an  niiT'  niSN  in  this 
passage  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  genitive  nin""  itself  was  authentic,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  fact  regarding  the  preceding  msN .  But  again,  nin"'  is  just  the 
genitive  we  are  least  surprised  to  find  in  this  sentence  if  the  object 
designated  by  the  preceding  construct  noun  was  originally  the 

^  See  page  65.  The  word  rVH  invariably  means  to  deposit  on  the  ground,  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  and  is  never  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  set  up  —  an  idol  or 
anything  else. 

2  According  to  Holmes  and  Parsons,  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  manuscripts  except 
a  few  cursives.  I  have  been  at  pains  to  verify  the  reading  in  the  photographs  of  A 
and  B.  Among  recent  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Samuel,  Budde  and  Dhorme 
alone  seem  to  have  noticed  this  pregnant  Septuagint  reading;  and  they  barely  mention 
it,  apparently  as  a  mere  curiosity.  ' 
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sacred  box.  Note  the  language  in  i  Sam.  14,  i8a  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  D\n^Nn  }nN  and  nin'*  pix  in  2  Sam.  6.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  authentic  text  of  i  Sam,  23,  9  was  nin^  jnN.  This  was 
replaced  in  the  ancestor  of  M  by  "iiDxn  ,  just  as  in  14,  18  an  original 
D\"i^Nn  piN  was  replaced  in  the  ancestor  of  G  by  tidnh  ;  whereas 
in  this  instance  the  ancestor  of  G  carelessly  substituted  msx  for 
piN ,  and  left  the  genitive  niiT'  standing,  a  persistent  witness  to  the 
true  reading  of  the  original  text. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  important  fact  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  i  Sam.  2,  28  (where  the  alteration  apparently  took 
place,  as  the  grammarians  say,  by  attraction,  in  the  wake  of  14,  3, 
etc.),  the  solid  "  ephod  "  appears  only  in  contexts  where  the  Jewish 
doctrine  of  a  single  Sinaitic  box  of  Yahwe  could  not  tolerate  the 
mention  of  the  historical  sacred  box,  for  the  reason  that  by  no 
amount  of  sophistry  could  the  one  be  identified  with  the  other. 
So  in  Judges  8,  27  the  reader  was  explicitly  told  that  the  box  was 
made  by  Gideon  out  of  the  gold  captured  from  the  Midianites;  and 
a  good  Deuteronomistic  editor,  who  of  course  refrained  from  in- 
voking the  favorite  n''i3,  had  accordingly  not  hesitated  to  assert 
that  "  all  Israel  went  a  whoring  after  it,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Gideon's  avowed  object  was  to  substitute  an  oracle  of  Yahwe  for 
his  personal  rule  (verse  23).  Obviously  there  was  no  way  of  identi- 
fying that  sacred  box  with  the  one  made  under  the  direction  of 
Moses  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  Again  in  Judges  17,  5  the  reader 
was  expressly  told  that  the  box  of  the  ensuing  narrative  was  made 
by  Micah  for  his  private  sanctuary;  and  in  18,  27  that  box  was 
finally  located  at  the  notoriously  illegitimate  sanctuary  of  Dan, 
to  constitute  the  forerunner  and  the  occasion  of  full  half  the  sin 
"  wherewith  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  made  Israel  to  sin." 
Manifestly  it  was  impossible  to  identify  that  sacred  box  with  the 
Mosaic  "  box  of  the  Covenant  "  which  was  supposed  to  have  rested 
finally  in  the  cella  of  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Similarly  in 
I  Sam.  14,  3  18;  21,  10;  22,  18;  23,  6  9;  30,  7,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sacred  box  could  in  no  conceivable  way  be  identified  with  the 
(supposedly  Sinaitic)  box  of  Yahwe  Militant,  which  in  i  Sam,  7,  i 
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had  been  lodged  in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
which  remained  there  until  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  David  in 
2  Sam,  6.  All  this  in  addition  to  the  circumstance  that,  directly 
or  indirectly,  every  one  of  these  refractory  passages  betrayed  the 
fact  that  it  had  to  do  with  an  ordinary  and  plural  instrument  of 
divination,  rather  than  with  a  unique  receptacle  for  the  two  tables 
of  stone  inscribed  with  the  Sinaitic  Law. 

Happily,  in  one  manuscript  (from  which  our  Masoretic  text  of 
Samuel  is  descended)  the  transformation  of  the  sacred  box  into 
the  "  ephod  "  was  neglected  in  i  Sam.  14,  18;  with  the  conse- 
quence that  later  on,  when  perhaps  the  recollection  of  what  the 
"  ephod  "  represented  had  passed  away,  the  difficulty  was  awk- 
wardly met  by  the  purposed  mutilation  of  the  second  half  of  that 
verse.  It  was  of  course  only  the  eventually  mutilated  half-verse 
i8b,  for  he  carried  the  sacred  box  before  Israel  that  day,  which  clearly 
affirmed  that  the  box  was  present  in  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  which 
was  therefore  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Jewish  doctrine.  With 
1 8b  corrupted  beyond  recognition,  i8a  of  itself  could  be  speciously 
interpreted  as  merely  expressing  Saul's  desire  that  the  box  of  Yahwe 
might  be  brought  to  him  from  Kirjath-jearim. 

In  other  passages  where  we  might  expect  it,  the  substitution  of 
TiSN  for  piN  was  never  attempted  in  any  manuscript,  i  Kings 
2,  26  could,  at  a  pinch,  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  box  of  2  Sam. 
15,  24-29  and  the  Solomonic  temple  (cf.  G)  — as  it  has  been  since, 
by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars;  while  the  sacred  box  of 
Judges  20,  27  had  been  identified  with  the  "  box  of  the  Covenant " 
through  the  addition  of  the  midrash  concerning  the  High  Priesthood 
of  Phinehas  in  verse  28a,  as  well  as  by  the  insertion  of  the  Deutero- 
nomistic  nna  } 

1  The  remaining  passages  of  the  older  literature,  in  which  the  (not  too  obtrusively- 
oracular)  sacred  box  has  been  retained,  offered  of  course  no  difficulty.  Not  merely 
were  they  easily  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  a  single  Sinaitic  box;  they  were  largely 
responsible  for  it,  their  several  boxes  having  been  identified  seriatim  with  the  "  box 
of  the  Covenant,"  by  means  of  the  Deuteronomistic  gloss  n''"l3;  cf.  Num.  10,  2,2,',  14, 
44;  Josh.  3,  3,  etc.;  i  Sam.  4,  3  ff;  2  Sam.  15,  24;  i  Kings  3,  15;  6,  19;  8,  i  6; 
Jer.  3, 16.    Even  Deut.  10,  8;  31,  9  25  26  should  probably  be  included  in  this  category. 
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XVIII 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  i  Sam.  14,  i8b  furnishes 
the  only  instance  of  a  device  other  than  the  substitution  of  niSK 
for  ridding  the  text  of  an  embarrassing  pis .  In  Judges  18,  27  the 
Masoretic  text,  which  is  reproduced  in  all  the  ancient  versions, 
now  reads:  01  pDn  nxi  n3^»  n^'j;  ib'N  ns  inpf?  nom.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  words  D''Ennn  nsi  insn  have  been  struck  out  bodily  before 
i^a .  Jerome's  paraphrase  expressed  very  well  his  sense  of  the  dehb- 
erate  avoidance  involved:  Sexcenti  autem  viri  tulerunt  sacerdotem  et 
quae  supra  diximus.  In  i  Sam.  21,  10  the  words  Tisxn  ''"ins  of  the 
Masoretic  text  have  no  counterpart  in  G^,  and  were  undoubtedly 
lacking  in  both  the  Alexandrian  version  and  its  Hebrew  prototype. 
That  is,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  nissn  nnx ,  the  troublesome 
phrase  |nxn  nn><  had  been  eliminated  entirely  in  some  earlier 
manuscript.  Similarly  in  i  Sam.  30,  7  the  clause  nx  ")n''3X  K>ri 
Tn  ^x  ("iiQxn),  which  is  lacking  in  G^  (reminding  one  of  the  muti- 
lated second  half  of  14,  18  in  M),  had  obviously  been  struck  out 
of  the  ancestor  of  G.  In  aU  these  cases  the  excision  doubtless  took 
place  before  the  alteration  of  linx  to  niSN  had  been  effected. 

More  interesting  than  any  of  these  cases  of  evident  amputation 
is  the  corrupt,  though  universally  attested,  text  of  i  Sam.  15,  23. 
Here  Samuel  is  rebuking  Saul  for  his  failure  to  "  devote  "  completely 
the  Amalekites  and  all  their  substance,  as  commanded  by  Yahwe. 
In  reply  to  Saul's  plea  that  his  pious  followers  had  but  saved  out 
some  of  the  sheep  and  oxen  for  a  sacrifice  to  Yahwe  in  Gilgal, 
Samuel  retorts.  Does  Yahwe  delight  in  hurnt-oferings  and  sacrifices, 
as  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  Yahwe  ?  Behold,  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  and  hearkening  than  the  fat  of  rams.  Then  follow  the 
words:  ivsn  D'Sini  pxi  no  Dop  nxton  "-a.  This  sentence  has  been 
copied,  translated,  and  expounded;  but  from  the  days  of  the 
Alexandrian  interpreters  to  the  present  moment,  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reading  any  sense  into  it.  The  interpretation  of  our  own 
Authorized  Version  is  as  good  and  as  bad  as  any:  For  rebellion  is 
as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry  — 
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which  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  both  clauses,  mistranslates 
more  than  one  word,  and  then  yields  only  a  nerveless  and  remote 
banaHty,  Yet  the  interpretation  is  very  easy,  if  only  we  will  read 
}l"iK  for  |1N ,  and  will  not  insist  on  making  Samuel  talk  Uke  a  rabbi. 
What  he  is  represented  as  saying  is:  For  a  sin  against  the  oracle  is 
rebellion,  and  box  and  teraphim  are  not  to  he  gainsaid  (literally,  are 
obligation)!  On  DDp  nxon  cf,  Gesenius-Kautzsch  §  128  h;  and  for 
a  similar  use  of  the  infinitive  absolute  in  the  predicate,  cf.  Isa.  32, 
17:  tJpK^n  npn^n  may  .  .  .  riTTi,  and  the  product  of  righteousness 
shall  be  tranquilization.  Of  course  the  original  expression  was  the 
same  here  as  in  Judges  17  f;  and  an  TiSN,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
never  have  been  altered  to  px  }  For  the  rest,  whether  the  tradi- 
tional reading  px  was  derived  from  an  original  pN  by  the  change 
of  1  to  1,  or  from  an  original  pix  by  the  dropping  of  the  "i,  is  a 
point  we  need  not  undertake  to  decide.  Nor  need  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  question  whether  the  above  apothegm  originated 
with  the  author  of  the  story  of  Saul's  war  against  the  Amalekites, 
or  was  an  old  and  current  sa3dng  which  he  quoted.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purposes  that  neither  text  nor  interpretation  admits  of  any 
question  whatsoever. 

XIX 

For  the  reader  whose  patience  has  been  equal  to  the  inordinate 
demands  made  upon  it,  the  results  of  our  study  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words. 

Our  idea  of  the  Israelitish  ephod  must  be  formed  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  the  two  passages  i  Sam.  2,  18  and  2  Sam.  6,  14  (=  i 
Chron.  15,  27),  supplemented  by  the  descriptions  of  its  more  ornate 
but  essentially  identical  successor,  the  ephod  of  the  Jewish  High 
Priest,  contained  in  the  Priest  Code  of  the  Pentateuch  and  in  later 

^  Wellhausen  long  ago  suggested  that  D^Dim  px  in  this  passage  was  equivalent 
to  (not  substituted  for,  as  Foote  reports,  I.  c,  p.  40)  the  phrase  D''D"in"l  IIQN  of 
Judges  17  f  and  Hos.  3,  4;  but  he  persisted  in  construing  "IVDH  as  subject  instead  of 
predicate,  and  made  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  continued  use  of  D^SID  though 
(as  he  supposed)  11SX  was  abandoned  for  pX.  See  Bleek- Wellhausen,  Einleitung*, 
p.  216;  Biicher  Samuelis,  p.  100. 
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Jewish  writings.  The  ephod,  then,  was  nothing  but  the  primitive 
loincloth,  transformed,  Hke  the  Arabian  izdr,  into  a  ceremonial 
apron,  and  worn  by  all  persons,  old  or  young,  priest  or  lay,  when 
engaged  in  solemn  religious  exercises  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  deity.  So  in  the  reign  of  David;  and  so  still  when  the  story 
of  Samuel  was  written,  some  time  in  the  seventh  century.  This 
ceremonial  garment  survived  into  the  post-exilic  period;  but  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Second  Temple  and  the  corresponding  Priestly 
legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  its  use  was  limited  to  the  High  Priest, 
possibly  because  in  the  Jewish  system  the  latter  was  the  only  per- 
son allowed  to  enter  the  divine  presence.  Neither  in  the  practice 
of  pre-exilic  times  nor  in  the  Aaronic  theory  of  Judaism  had  the 
ephod  any  direct  relation  to  the  oracles  of  Yahwe  or  to  the  oracular 
function  of  the  priesthood;  although  it  is  probable  enough  that 
the  pre-exilic  priest  —  and  perhaps  ordinarily  the  lay  enquirer  — 
actually  assumed  the  ephod  during  the  consultation  of  the  oracle. 
Judaism  itself  —  as  distingmshed  from  its  theoretical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  age  —  never  in  fact  had  any  such  thing  as  an 
oracle  of  Yahwe. 

Our  description  of  the  box  of  Yahwe,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
take  account  not  only  of  those  passages  in  the  older  literature  where 
the  mention  of  it  has  been  preserved  intact,  but  also  of  all  those 
more  significant  passages  in  which  the  box  has  been  replaced  by  the 
solid  "  ephod,"  and  hkewise  of  i  Sam.  15,  23,  where  an  original 
jnN  has  been  altered  to  px . 

The  box  of  Yahwe  was  thus  a  plural  object,  employed  by  the 
Israeli tish  priests  as  their  professional  organ  of  divination.  It  was  of 
course  a  box  —  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  that. 
Nor,  as  an  instrument  of  divination,  was  it  peculiar  to  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  the  oracles  of  Yahwe.  ^  On  the  contrary,  the  existence 
of  the  antecedent  appellative  wrh^  piN ,  a  sacred  box,  impHes  that 
it  was  a  common  Palestinian  institution,  as  famiHar  to  the  non- 

^  A  parallel,  perhaps  more  curious  than  relevant,  is  the  olive  wood  oracle-box  at 
Praeneste,  described  by  Cicero,  De  divinalione,  II,  41;  cf.  Bouche  Leclercq,  Histoire 
de  la  Divination,  IV,  p.  149. 
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Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Canaan  as  was,  for  example,  the  func- 
tionary called  n^^^K  t^'^s,  or  the  establishment  called  D^nisN  n'3. 
The  expression  wnba  )nx  was  pretty  certainly  of  Palestinian  origin. 
Whether  the  thing  itself  was  known  to  the  Israelites  under  another 
name  before  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  we  have  no  means  of 
saying.  The  earliest  historical  sacred  boxes  of  which  we  have  record 
date  from  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

Practically  the  box  served  as  a  repository  for  the  sacred  lots  and 
as  the  receptacle  from  which  those  lots  were  drawn.  In  theory,  it 
was  of  course  much  more;  since  a  smaller  and  more  pliable  object 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  mere  receptacle  quite  as  well. 
There  can  in  fact  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  sacred  box  was  conceived 
of  as  a  miniature  temple,  which  actually  housed  the  spirit  of  the 
divinity  at  the  moment  when  the  disposition  of  the  sacred  lots  was 
being  effected  —  a  sort  of  shrine  or  refuge  within  which  the  numen 
could  work  its  mysterious  spell  upon  the  lots  while  shielded  from 
the  scrutiny  of  the  human  eye.  And  when  once  a  box  had  been  so 
tenanted,  it  was  naturally  sacred  for  ever  after. 

Ordinarily  the  sacred  box  was  not  too  large  to  be  carried  by  a 
single  person;  cf.  i  Sam,  14,  18;  23,  9;  30,  7;  i  Kings  2,  26;  and 
perhaps  we  should  add  Judges  18,20.  Not  merely  when  being  con- 
veyed from  one  place  to  another,  but  also,  and  more  particularly, 
during  the  formal  act  of  consultation,  the  box  was  carried  by  the 
priest;  cf.  Deut.  10,  8;  i  Sam.  2,  28;  14,  18;  i  Kings  2,  26.  We 
may  suppose  that  it  was  supported  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  neck,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  a  modern  barrel  organ. ^ 

Before  the  sacred  box  thus  borne  by  the  priest,  the  lay  enquirer 
took  his  stand  and  himself  put  the  question,  invoking  the  deity 
with  full,  sonorous  title,  i'SiB'''  ^n^N  nin"";  cf.  i  Sam.  14,  41 2;  23, 
10.    In  the  case  of  the  box  especially  dedicated  to  Yahwe  Militant ^ 

^  It  is  barely  possible  that  this  may  be  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  twin  013713  or 
shoulder  straps  which  supported  the  \^n  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest  in  later  times. 

2  PK  before  7^<■^K''<  'HpX  nin^  is  clearly  impossible,  regardless  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Septuagint  text. 
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the  invocation  was  of  course  ijNitr''  'n^a  niN3V  nin^;  cf.  2  Sam.  6, 
18;  Isa.  37,  16.  The  questions  were  invariably  such  as  could  be 
answered  with  a  simple  yes  or  no,  or  else  they  called  for  the  selec- 
tion of  one  of  two  equally  distinct  alternatives;  cf.  i  Sam.  14,  37 
41 ;  23,  10  ff;  30,  8;  2  Sam.  5,  19.  Even  such  a  response  as  that  of 
2  Sam.  2,  lb  will  have  been  secured  by  the  same  method.  Through 
some  sort  of  aperture  (cf.  i  Sam.  6,  19)  especially  provided  for  the 
purpose,  the  priest  introduced  his  hand  into  the  box,  and,  after  an 
appreciable  length  of  time  (cf.  i  Sam.  14,  19)  spent  either  in  mani- 
pulating its  contents  or  in  reciting  some  formula,  drew  out  the 
lots;  which  he  proceeded  to  interpret  to  the  enquirer  in  a  single 
sentence,  conforming  the  language  of  the  answer  to  that  of  the 
question. 

From  the  fact  that  on  occasion  no  categorical  answer  was  forth- 
coming (cf.  I  Sam.  14,  37;  28,  6),  it  is  evident  that  the  lots  cannot 
have  consisted  of  two  single  objects  of  opposite  value.  Nor,  since 
the  lots  were  not  cast  out  of  the  box  but  drawn,  is  it  Hkely  that 
astralagi  were  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  lots  consisted 
of  a  considerable  number  of  small  objects  (perhaps  pebbles  of  varie- 
gated aspect)  is  suggested  by  the  technical  phrase  'S  T  na  N^p  = 
to  invest  with  the  priesthood;  which,  since  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  priest  was  divination,  will  probably  refer  to  his  induction 
into  office  by  "  filling  his  hand  "  with  the  sacred  lots.  However 
that  may  be,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  manipulation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sacred  lots  was  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  to  be  learned 
by  any  bystander  through  casual  observation  of  one  or  two  per- 
formances. 

The  prevalent  assumption,  that  while  we  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  or 
niunber  of  the  sacred  lots,  we  do  know  their  names,  will  not  bear  examination. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  problematical  whether  any  such  correlative 
and  antithetical  terms  as  Urim  and  Thummim  existed  in  pre-exQic  Hebrew 
usage.  DniX  alone  is  evidenced  by  i  Sam.  28,  6;  where  the  context  unmis- 
takably indicates  the  comprehensive  meaning  priestly  oracles,  and  precludes  a 
reference  to  one  of  two  complementary  elements.  P's  own  use  of  the  word  in 
the  ostensibly  ancient  phrase  DniNH  tDDK'D  (Num.  27,  21)  also  demands  this 
interpretation.  And  in  this  sense  it  was  still  employed  by  Ben  Sira  in  a  pas- 
sage which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew 
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(33,  3b)-  The  good  Hebrew  word  D^"i1i<  —  whose  traditional  vocalization  is 
unexceptionable  —  will  then  be  in  some  way  cognate  to  nilD  } 

For  the  correlated  and  assonant  but  etymologically  questionable  D^SPl  ,2  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  respectable  pre-exUic  testimony  whatever.  In  i  Sam. 
14,  41  the  simple  idiomatic  D^on  HIT]  (  =  vouchsafe  a  true  answer)  of  the  Ma- 
soretic  text  is  —  against  all  modern  authorities  —  to  be  preferred  to  the 
patently  inflated  Greek  reading;  cf.  2  Sam.  20,  18;  Judges  9,  16  19;  Amos 
5,  8.  The  plus  of  the  Septuagint  represents,  not  a  better  text,  but  a  late  in- 
terpolation based  on  the  Pentateuchal  law.  The  slovenly  /cat  kav  rade  eiTrg  = 
"lOK'  na  DX"i  (cf.  the  interpolated  2  Sam.  15,  26)  alone  makes  this  certain.' 
Ezra  2,  63  (=  Neh.  7,  65)  is  of  course  based  upon  our  Pentateuch.  So  that  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  D"'"11K  and  D"'On  of  Ex.  28,  30  and  Lev.  8,  8  rest 
upon  nothing  but  P's  combination  of  i  Sam.  28,  6  (and  the  otherwise  current 
D'")1t<)  with  I  Sam.  14,  41.  Nor  is  the  mystifying  passage  Deut.  33,  8  by  any 
means  conclusive  against  this  view.  For  Deut.  33  is,  at  least  in  its  present  form, 
demonstrably  post-exihc;  and  the  verse  in  question  (which  is  addressed,  not 
to  Yahwe,  but  to  Levi)  unmistakably  limits  the  custody  and  manipulation  of 
the  tribal  "  Thummim  "  and  "  Urim  "  to  a  single  person  (IT'DPI  EJ'"'K  = 
T'Dnn  "IEJ'^N);  who,  since  Moses  is  the  speaker,  must  be  Aaron!  —  with  con- 
fused reminiscence  of  Num.  16,  Ex.  17,  7,  and  Num.  20,  1-13. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  question  the  significant  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  although,  as  we  have  seen,*  "  Urim  and  Thummim  "  were 
entirely  unknown  after  the  Exile,  and  P  could  not  assume  the  sUghtest  familiar- 
ity with  them  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  he  nevertheless  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  describe  them,  not  even  indicating  the  material  of  which  they  were 
made;  and  this  in  spite  of  his  pedantic  and  meticulous  circumstantiality  re- 
garding all   the  other  accoutrements  of  "  Aaron."  ^     Apparently  D^"l1N  and 

1  Hardly,  however,  through  Babylonian  ilrtu  and  terlu;  as  Muss-Amolt,  American 
Journal  of  Semitic  Languages,  XVI,  1900,  pp.  218,  222. 

2  We  should  expect  D^D^Or)  for  the  plural  of  a  concrete  object. 

'  The  Lucianic  Kai  d  rade  etrrois  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  amelioration  of  the 
text  of  GB  than  is  the  latter  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  former.  Compare  also  the 
manifest  inflation  of  the  parallel  invocation  of  i  Sam.  23,  10  f;  where  all  of  verse  10 
from  ]}^^,  besides  the  first  four  words  of  verse  11  and  the  second  ^NIK''  ^'^^N  n'in% 
must  be  rejected. 

*  Page  9. 

*  The  fact  that  while  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  fabrication  of  every  other 
part  of  the  High  Priest's  equipment,  none  whatever  are  given  for  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim, and  that  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  latter  were  manufactured  by  the  artificers 
of  Moses,  was  noticed  by  the  rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages;  in  particular  by  Moses  ben 
Nahman,  who  buttressed  with  it  the  rabbinical  theory  that  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
nothing  but  inscriptions  or  engravings  of  the  ineffable  Name.  See  the  Targum  Yeru- 
shalmi  and  the  rabbinical  commentaries  on  Ex.  28,  30,  and  Buxtorf  the  younger's 
Historia  Urim  et  Thummim,  Basel,  1659,  PP-  282,  284. 
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D'On  were  purely  fictitious  labels  which  he  concocted  on  the  basis  of  passages 
dealing  with  divination  in  the  older  hterature,  and  which  answered  to  nothing 
objective  even  in  his  own  imagination.  The  vocalization  WJpn  is  of  course 
chargeable  to  the  synagogue. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  term  D''a"in,  which  is 
coupled  with  the  priestly  organ  of  divination  in  Judges  17  f  and  i  Sam.  15,  23, 
may  not  after  all  represent  collectively  the  lots  employed  in  connection  with 
the  sacred  box.  Such  a  view  would  find  support  in  2  Kings  23,  24;  Ez.  21, 
26;  Zech.  10,  2;  nor  would  it  be  contradicted  by  Gen.  31,  19  34  35.  But  it 
would  involve  the  assumption  that  at  least  in  i  Sam.  19,  13  16  D^D"in  has 
been  substituted  for  some  other  word.  Cf.  in  this  connection  Moore's  Com- 
mentary on  Judges,  p.  382.  Nothing  is  at  times  more  difiicult  than  to  penetrate 
the  fog  in  which  Judaism  has  enveloped  its  heathen  antecedents. 

At  least  during  the  so-called  period  of  the  Judges  and  well  into 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  an  oracular  box  of  Yahwe  such  as  we  have 
described  existed  wherever  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Yahwe  in 
the  custody  of  a  consecrated  priesthood.  In  fact,  it  constituted 
the  central  and  most  venerated  object  in  every  such  sanctuary 
(cf.  Judges  8,  27;  I  Sam.  4,  13  18;  i  King  6,  19)  and  the  indis- 
pensable concomitant  of  every  such  priesthood  (cf.  Judges  17,  5; 
I  Sam.  22,  18). 

For  the  period  of  the  Judges,  there  is  credible  record  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  sacred  box  of  extraordinary  magnificence  ^  in  a  sanctuary 
at  the  Ephraimite  town  of  Ophrah,  whose  estabHshment  tradi- 
tion ascribed  to  Gideon  (Judges  8,  27).  And  reaching  back  into 
the  same  period  there  was  a  sacred  box  —  as  we  should  expect  — 
at  the  important  IsraeHtish  sanctuary  of  Dan  (Judges  18,  27fif), 
and  another  at  the  equally  important  IsraeHtish  sanctuary  of 
Bethel  (Judges  20,  27).  At  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  (Judges 
21,  19  ff)  there  was  a  box,  apparently  more  remarkable  for  its  size 
than  for  its  intrinsic  value,  especially  dedicated  to  Yahwe  Militant 

*  At  this  point  it  is  legitimate  enough  to  query  whether  the  1700  shekels  of  gold 
represented  as  having  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  that  box  should  not  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  But  the  essential  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  exceptionally  valu- 
able and  celebrated  box  is  confirmed  by  the  appended  comment  of  the  Deuteronomistic 
editor.  For  instances  of  gold  or  gold-plated  deity-boxes  among  neighboring  peoples 
in  antiquity,  see  Bahr,  Symbolik  des  mosaischen  KuUus,  I,  pp.  483  f,  and  the  references 
there  given. 
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(i  Sam.  4,  3  f),  under  which  title  the  national  deity  was  worshipped 
there  (cf.  i  Sam.  1,3).  And  a  little  later,  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  we 
meet  a  casual  reference  to  "  the  box  "  of  the  sanctuary  at  Nob 
(i  Sam.  21,  10)  which  clearly  implies  that  a  Hke  object  was  to  be 
found  at  the  time  in  every  similar  estabhshment. 

Not  only  at  great  pubhc  sanctuaries,  such  as  Ophrah,  Dan, 
Bethel,  Shiloh,  and  Nob,  but  even  in  the  chapels  of  well-to-do 
private  citizens  who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  domestic  chaplain, 
the  sacred  box  was  apparently  to  be  found.  Such  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  had  been  the  original  home  of  the  sacred  box  of 
Dan  (Judges  17  f). 

The  box  of  Yahwe  was  consulted  by  all  sorts  of  people  under  all 
sorts  of  circumstances  (Judges  8,  23;  17,  5  13;  i  Sam.  22,  13;  cf. 
Jer.  3,  16).  But  of  course  its  counsels  were  most  highly  prized  in 
connection  with  military  enterprises  (Judges  18,  5  f ;  20,  27;  i 
Sam.  14,  18  36  f;  23,  10  ff;  30,  8;  2  Sam.  2,  i;  5,  19).  Accord- 
ingly we  find  a  sacred  box  with  its  attendant  priest  regularly  ac- 
companying the  royal  forces  on  their  miHtary  expeditions,  both  in 
the  reign  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  14,  i8b,  as  restored)  and  in  the  reign  of 
David  (2  Sam.  11,  11;  15,  24).  And  early  in  his  career,  while 
leading  the  Ufe  of  an  outlaw  chief,  David  had  eagerly  welcomed  the 
accession  of  a  fugitive  priest  with  a  box  of  Yahwe  (i  Sam.  22,  2;^; 
23,  6),  which  he  never  thereafter  omitted  to  consult.^ 

The  box  which  figures  most  prominently  in  the  history  of  Israel 
is  the  above-mentioned  Shilonite  box  of  Yahwe  Militant.  Its  story 
is  too  famihar  to  need  rehearsal.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
connection  with  its  removal  from  Shiloh  to  be  carried  into  battle 
(i  Sam.  4),  at  an  early  stage  in  the  contest  between  Israelites  and 
Philistines  for  the  control  of  Canaan ;  while  the  last  —  after  its 
capture  by  the  Philistines,  return  to  Israelitish  territory,  long  resid- 
ence at  Klirjath-jearim,  removal  to  Jerusalem,  and  lodgment  in  the 
sanctuary  of  David  —  relates  to  its  final  installation  in  the  T'^T 
or  sanctum  of  Solomon's  temple  which  had  been  especially  prepared 
for  its  reception  (i  Kings  8). 

^  The  consultations  of  i  Sam.  23,  2-4  are  spurious. 
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From  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  this  essay  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  fate  of  this  individual  sacred  box  loses  much  of  its  import- 
ance. It  is  not  likely  that  the  box  was  of  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  any  one  of  the  successive  (direct  or  indirect) 
spoilers  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  whether  Shishak  (i  Kings  14, 
26),  Hazael  (2  Kings  12,  18),  Tiglathpileser  (2  Kings  16,  8),  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Kings  18,  15  f),  or  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  25,  13  ff). 
Nor,  since  it  was  far  from  being  the  unique  national  fetich  it  has 
been  supposed,  would  even  Joash  of  Israel  (2  ICings  14,  14)  have 
had  any  interest  in  removing  it.  If  it  survived  the  ravages  of  four 
hundred  years  —  which,  for  a  plain  wooden  box  at  least  fifty  years 
old  at  the  outset,  housed  in  a  damp  stone  building  not  seldom 
out  of  repair,  is  rather  doubtful  —  it  will  have  perished  in  the 
flames  when  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  finally  destroyed.^  But 
more  probably  it  fell  into  decay  before  586  B.C.,  and  was  not 
replaced. 

For  long  before  the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  Israelitish 
independence  in  586  B.C.,  the  institution  of  priestly  divination  by 
means  of  the  box  of  Yahwe  had  given  place,  in  official  circles,  to 
the  more  direct  and  comprehensive  method  of  ascertaining  the 
divine  will  through  the  instrumentahty  of  inspired  human  speech  — 
the  institution  of  prophecy;  which,  though  originating  on  the 
lowest  plane  of  animistic  superstition,  and  affording  great  scope 
for  quackery  and  pathological  aberration,  nevertheless  held  within 
itself  the  germs  of  umlimited  religious  progress  and  the  highest 
moral  elevation.  In  i  Sam.  28,  6  consultation  of  Yahwe  by  means 
of  prophecy  is  carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Saul,  though  only  as  an 
alternative  to  the  priestly  oracles;  with  what  justification,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  new  institution 
had  entirely  supplanted  priestly  divination  at  the  court  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  (i  Klings  22,  5  ff),  and  that  by  the  time  of  Isaiah  it  had 
thoroughly  estabhshed  itself  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  well. 

^  Jeremiah  (2  Mace.  2,  4  ff)  would  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  concern 
himself  with  its  salvation;  compare  page  75,  above. 
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Nevertheless,  the  old  practice  continued  to  be  followed  in  out  of 
the  way  places  and  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  down  to 
the  very  end  of  the  pre-exilic  period  (Jer.  3,  16) ;  ^  while  the  language 
of  sacerdotal  circles  never  ceased  to  identify  the  priestly  ofl&ce  and 
prerogative  with  the  ancient  right  to  hear  the  box  of  Yahwe  (i  Sam. 
2,  28;  Deut.  10,  8;  cf.  Deut.  31,  9  25  26).  Nor  did  the  imagina- 
tive writers  of  the  period,  when  treating  of  the  early  days  of  Israel's 
history,  hesitate  to  project  backwards  into  the  days  of  Moses  and 
Joshua  just  such  an  individual  box  of  Yahwe  as  had  accompanied 
the  armies  of  Saul  and  David  in  later  times.  For  so  we  must  inter- 
pret the  role  of  the  imaginary  box  of  Yahwe  in  Num.  10,  33  35  36; 
14,  44,  and  in  the  pre-exilic  stratum  of  Joshua  3-8.^ 

Not  until  some  time  after  the  temple  of  Solomon  had  been  swept 
away  —  hardly  much  before  500  B.C.  —  did  it  occur  to  anyone  to 
question  the  original  purpose  of  the  Solomonic  box.  This  transition 
from  the  box  of  historical  fact  and  historical  imagination  to  the 
box  of  Jewish  dogma  was  effected  by  means  of  two  correlated 
sets  of  interpolations,  the  one  in  Deut.  10,  1-5,  the  other  in  i 
Kings  8,  9  21.^  The  original  stories  of  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  stone 
had  nothing  to  say  about  a  box  —  naturally  enough,  for  public 
laws  are  not  put  under  a  bushel.  And  the  original  story  of  the  box 
of  the  Solomonic  temple  had  nothing  to  say  about  two  Sinaitic 
tables  of  stone.  By  means  of  these  two  sets  of  interpolations,  a 
box  was  wrapped  about  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  stone  in  Deut.  10, 
and  the  Sinaitic  tables  of  stone  were  thrust  into  the  box  of  the 
Solomonic  temple  in  i  Kings  8.     It  should  be  noticed,  however, 

1  Possibly  we  should  infer  from  the  mention  of  D^SIfl  in  2  Kings  23,  24  that  Josiah 
destroyed  a  few  surviving  sacred  boxes,  which  were  still  used  for  divination,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 

Whether  the  two  priests  (cf.  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXXI,  191 2,  p.  22)  of 
the  Judean  temple  at  Elephantine  practiced  divination  in  the  name  of  Yahwe,  we 
cannot  say.  The  papyri  furnish  no  evidence  of  it.  On  the  passage  in  the  Temple 
Papyrus  supposed  by  Sachau  to  contain  the  report  of  such  an  oracle,  see  Excursus  II, 
below. 

2  The  formulae  of  Num.  10,  35  f,  if  historical,  will  reflect  the  usage  of  later  times. 
They  make  the  impression,  however,  of  having  been  composed  ad  hoc,  and  by  an 
annotator  at  that. 

'  Cf.  page  5,  note  i. 
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that  nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  Deuteronomistic 
glossators  than  to  efface  the  traces  of  the  oracular  institution  of 
the  early  days.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  concerned  merely 
with  differentiating  the  box  of  the  legitimate  Solomonic  sanctuary 
at  Jerusalem  from  the  other  boxes  of  Yahwe  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  literature.  With  that  object  in  view,  the  above-mentioned 
interpolations  were  supplemented  by  the  methodical  insertion  of 
the  distinguishing  genitive  nna  in  a  whole  series  of  passages  con- 
necting the  box  of  I  Kings  8,  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  which 
accompanied  the  Israelites  away  from  Sinai  in  Num.  10,  33,  on 
the  other.  The  box  of  Yahwe  Militant  was  easily  followed  back  to 
the  days  of  Eli;  beyond  which  it  was  identified,  first  with  that  of 
the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  which  had  been  venerated  by  all  Israel 
during  the  war  against  the  Benjamites  (Judges  20,  27),  and  then 
with  the  box  of  Josh.  3-8,  Deut.  31,  and  Num.  10  and  14.  Simul- 
taneously with  these  emendations  of  the  existing  texts,  certain 
more  extensive  expansions  of  the  story  of  Joshua  employed  for  the 
first  time  the  genuinely  Deuteronomistic  expression  nnnn  pN 
Qosh.  3,  6,  etc.). 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  text  that  the  Priestly  document  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  composed;  in  which  the  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished unique  Sinai  tic  "  box  of  the  Covenant  "  was  made  to  figure 
as  the  "  box  of  the  Testimony."  Unlike  the  Deuteronomists,  P 
would  not  recognize  that  another  kind  of  "  box  of  Yahwe  "  had 
ever  existed,  but  replaced  the  oracle-box  of  the  older  days  with  the 
inoffensive  ]^n  of  the  High  Priest,  to  which  were  attached  the  in- 
corporeal entities  he  called  nniN  and  D"')on.  What  disposition  P 
would  have  made  of  the  patently  non-Mosaic  sacred  boxes  of  the 
older  historical  writings  if  he  had  continued  his  narrative  beyond 
the  days  of  Joshua,  we  cannot  say.  The  Chronicler  simply  ignores 
them,  as  he  ignores  everything  else  that  is  inconvenient.  And  so 
long  as  the  Pentateuch  alone  furnished  the  Scripture  reading  of  the 
sjTiagogue,  they  could  continue  to  be  ignored.  But  with  the  gen- 
eral circulation  of  the  Prophetic  Canon,  those  disconcerting  wit- 
nesses to  the  plural  and  divinatory  character  of  the  historical  box 
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of  Yahwe,  and  to  the  factitious  character  of  the  High  Priestly  pn , 
had  to  be  silenced.  They  were  very  effectively  silenced;  in  one  pas- 
sage by  the  alteration  of  piK  to  |ix,  in  others  by  the  mutilation 
of  the  traditional  text,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  systematic 
substitution  of  TiSN  for  pis . 


EXCURSUS  I 

THE  DIVINE  NAME  YAHWE  SEBAOTH 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
name  Yahwe  Sebaoth,  there  continues  to  be  much  uncertainty  and 
not  a  Kttle  positive  misapprehension  both  as  regards  the  historical 
connotation  of  the  phrase  and  as  regards  its  original  and  essential 
form.^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  purport  of  the  qualifying  word  mxav  much 
cosmological  nonsense  has  been  uttered.  But  the  customary  re- 
joinder, that  the  plural  of  Niv  occurs  otherwise  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment only  of  armies  of  men,  is  too  superficial  and  not  quite  to  the 
point.  The  grammatical  number  is  not  of  itself  conclusive;  and 
those  who  hold  that  niN3V  refers  to  the  armies  of  Israel  are  only  a 
little  less  misguided  than  those  who  hold  that  it  refers  to  the  armies 
of  heaven. 

The  fact  is,  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  expression  has  been  the  prevalent  and  mis- 
leading German  rendering,  Jahveh  der  Heerscharen.  This  is  an 
equivalent,  not  of  Hebrew  nisnv  nin%  but  of  Hebrew  nixnvn  mn\ 
and  naturally  raises  the  question,  "  What  hosts  ?  "  —  about  which 
factitious  question  the  discussions  of  the  subject  have  hitherto 
turned. 

The  pertinent  and  decisive  facts  are,  first,  niKnv  is  indeterminate; 
and  second,  the  word  is  an  adjectival  genitive.  To  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  adjectival  genitive,  the  noun  must  be  employed  in  its  generic 
form;    which,  in  the  case  of  a  word  not  intrinsically  generic,  is 

1  For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  Old 
Testament  data  and  the  contending  opinions  of  modern  scholars,  see  the  article  by 
Kautzsch,  Protestanlische  Realencyklopadie,^  XXI,  pp.  621  ff.  A  full  tabular  survey  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  name  —  more  ambitious  than  critical  —  is  given  by  Lohr, 
Untersuchungen  zum  Buck  Amos  (Beihefte  zur  ZATW,  IV),  pp.  38  ff. 
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necessarily  the  plural.  So  the  Hebrew  says  din  yiT,  human  pro- 
geny; but  it  must  say  D'K'JX  yiT ,  male  progeny,  because  ^^^  is  not 
intrinsically  generic,  but  singular.  N3V  is  a  single  army  or  military 
expedition  ^ ;  N3vn  "it^*  is  the  commander  of  the  army,  the  commander- 
in-chief;  and  a  commander-in-chief  is  accordingly  K3V  "W  (2  Sam. 
2,  8;  19,  14;  I  Kings  16,  16).  But  a  military  commander  (one  of 
a  number)  is  nixax  ijr;  cf.  ni^av  nK*,  military  commanders,  Deut. 
20,  9  2 ;  ^xiK^"'  niN*3V  nti*  ■•jc^,  (the)  /wo  Israelitish  military  com- 
manders, I  Kings  2,  5.^  niK3V  mn"'  is  therefore,  not  Yahwe  of  the 
Armies,  whether  Israelitish  or  celestial,  but  the  plainest  sort  of 
Hebrew  for  the  military  Yahwe  =  Yahwe  on  the  War-Path,  Yahwe 
Militant.  niK3V  is  seen  to  be  no  definition,  but  just  such  an  epithet 
as  would  be  Yahwe  "  the  Victorious." 

A  few  citations  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  this  inter- 
pretation. Josh.  6,  16  f :  "  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people, 
Shout!  for  Yahwe  hath  given  you  the  city.  And  the  city  shall  be 
devoted  (D"in),  it  and  all  that  is  therein,  unto  Yahwe  Militant  [with 
G]."  I  Sam.  15,  2  f ;  "  Thus  saith  Yahwe  Militant,  I  am  mindful 
of  what  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  arrayed  himself  against  him 
in  the  way,  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite 
Amalek,  and  devote  him  and  all  that  is  his.  And  thou  shalt  not  spare 
him;  but  shalt  slay  man  and  woman,  child  and  suckhng,  ox  and 
sheep,  camel  and  ass."  Isa.  13,  4:  "  A  sound  of  a  multitude  in  the 
mountains,  like  as  a  great  people!  a  sound  of  a  tumult  of  kingdoms, 
nations  gathered  together!  Yahwe  Militant  mustering  an  army  for 

1  It  is  possible  that  two  originally  distinct  nouns,  saba^  and  sab'a(t),  have  coalesced 
in  the  Hebrew  NIV. 

2  This  is  manifestly  not  a  case  where  Gesenius-Kautzsch  §  1 24  g  (cf .  Konig,  Lehrge- 
bdude,  II,  pp.  438  f ;  III,  pp.  215  f)  can  apply.  Moreover,  the  instances  properly  ad- 
duced under  that  rubric  —  where  we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  attraction  of  the  genitive 
into  the  number  of  the  construct  —  are  symptomatic  of  degenerate  Hebrew. 

^  So,  in  spite  of  i  Kings  2,  32.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "  Israelitish  ";  which 
common  nationality  should  have  protected  both  Abner  the  Benjamite  and  Amasa  the 
Judahite.  Had  David  intended  the  two  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Israelitish  army,  he 
would  have  said  h^-\^''  N3V  ntT  "'JK'.  In  i  Kings  i,  25  N3Xn  nST  must  be  corrected 
to  K3Vn  IK';  cf.  the  Lucianic  Greek  and  verse  19.  The  usage  of  the  Chronicler  may 
be  disregarded. 
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battle!  "  Jer.  46,  10:  "  It  shall  be  a  day  of  vengeance  for  Yahwe 
Militant,  that  he  may  avenge  him  of  his  enemies.  And  the  sword 
shall  devour  and  be  satiated,  and  be  made  drunk  with  their  blood. 
For  there  is  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  Yahwe  Militant  in  the  north  country 
by  the  river  Euphrates."  Ps.  24,  8  10:  "  And  who  is  the  king  of 
glory  ?  Yahwe  strong  and  mighty,  Yahwe  mighty  in  battle.  .  .  . 
And  who  is  the  king  of  glory  ?  Yahwe  Militant,  he  is  the  king  of 
glory."  Of  course,  Yahwe  Militant  may  turn  against  his  own 
people  on  occasion;  Isa.  6,  9  ff,  etc. 

With  this  construction  of  the  name,  one  must  travel  far  to  reach 
the  stars.  Doubtless  its  original  connotation  was  not  always  present 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  Jews  of  later  times,  and  it  came  to  be 
identified,  in  a  vague  way,  with  the  conception  of  God  as  the  Irre- 
sistible {-KavTOKpoLTuip) .  But  to  maintain  that,  even  in  later  times, 
the  Deity  was  called  niX3V  nin*'  with  conscious  reference  to  his  con- 
trol of  the  "  armies  "  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  angels,  the  world 
of  demons,  or  the  forces  of  the  universe,  is  much  the  same  as  if  one 
should  assert  that  a  modern  industrial  magnate,  who  happens  to 
be  named  John  Smith,  is  called  so  with  reference  to  the  transconti- 
nental lines  of  railway  which  he  "  forges." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  continues  to  be  entertained  among 
Old  Testament  scholars,  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was 
(i)  nisn^'H  \n^K  nin%  and  that  this  was  subsequently  shortened, 
first  to  (2)  nixnv  -^rha^  r\'\r\\  and  then  to  (3)  niN3V  nin\  This  theory 
turns  the  whole  body  of  the  Old  Testament  evidence  upside  down 
and  inside  out. 

The  form  (3)  is  frequently  employed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah; 
whereas  neither  (i)  nor  (2)  occurs  anywhere  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah.^ 
(3)  is  used  constantly  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  2;  (i)  never  occurs 
in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah;  and  in  the  five  passages  where  (2)  occurs 
(5,  14;  15,  16;  35,  17;  38,  17;  44,  7),  the  Septuagint  shows  that 
the  Nn^N  of  the  Masoretic  text  is  interpolated  in  every  case  —  as 

1  In  the  "  Second  Isaiah  "  even  (3)  occurs  only  by  interpolation:  44,  6;  45,  13; 
47,4;  48,  2;  51,  15;  54,  5. 

2  On  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint,  see  below. 
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indeed  is  sufl&ciently  attested  by  the  absence  (in  classical  Hebrew) 
of  the  article  before  niNnv,  required  to  put  the  word  D^^^x  into 
formal  apposition  with  the  determinate  proper  name  ninv  In  good 
Hebrew,  niX3V  ^nha  mr\''  can  only  be  Yahwe  is  a  military  deity. 
(3)  occurs  constantly  in  Haggai,  Zechariah  (including  chapters  9- 
14),  and  Malachi;  as  well  as  twice  in  Zephaniah,  once  in  Habak- 
kuk,  once  in  an  anonymous  prophecy  in  Micah,  and  twice  (though 
only  through  the  editorial  insertion  of  niN3^  after  ni.T'  of  the 
original  prophecy)  in  Nahum.  But  in  none  of  these  do  we  ever 
find  either  (i)  or  (2). 

The  erroneous  theory  above-mentioned  is  based  principally  on 
what  are  assumed  to  be  among  the  earliest  occurrences  of  the  name, 
in  the  writings  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  But  the  fact  is  that  neither 
(i),  (2),  nor  (3)  is  to  be  found  in  the  authentic  utterances  of  either 
prophet,  (i)  occurs  in  Amos  3,  13;  6,  14;  Hosea  12,  6;  (2)  in 
Amos  4,  13;  5,  14  15  16  27;  6,  8;  (3),  remarkably  enough,  occurs 
nowhere  in  Amos  or  Hosea,^  although  Amos  9,  5  exhibits  the  im- 
possible form  niN3Vn  nin''  =  the  Yahwe  of  the  armies  (Yahwe  not 
characterized,  but  defined!),  where,  however,  the  Septuagint  has  (i). 
But  Amos  3,  13  f  is  interpolated  entire.  The  same  is  true  of  Amos 
4,  i2b-i3;  5,  13-15;  and  5,  25-27.  In  Amos  5,  16  ^jnx  nixnv  m^n 
(after  nin"')  obviously  represents  successive  interpolations,  first  of 
"jnN ,  and  then  of  nixnv  ^n^N .  In  Amos  6  it  needs  no  argument  or 
Septuagint  evidence  to  show  that  n')Knv(n)  \"i^n  nin''  dxj  is  inter- 
polated after  iK'SJa  nin"-  V3JJ>j  in  verse  8,  and  before  the  belated  ''13 
in  verse  14.  That  at  least  verses  5  and  6  of  Amos  9  are  inter- 
polated, is  universally  admitted.  Finally,  that  Hosea  12,  6,  nin^ 
i"i3T  nin*'  nixnvn  "inisx,  and  pretty  much  the  whole  chapter,  was 
written  by  a  pompous  but  muddled  scribe,  tolerably  familiar  with 
our  Genesis-Kings,  should  require  no  demonstration. 

Besides  the  passages  disposed  of,  there  are  only  four  occurrences 
of  (2)  and  none  at  all  of  (i)  in  the  Old  Testament.    In  2  Sam.  5,  10 

^  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance,  that  in  the  authentic  prophecies  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  title  niN3V  nin^  is  first  employed  by  Isaiah  (cf .  chapter  6 !), 
and  thereafter  only  by  prophets  who  exercised  their  office  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Jerusalem  sanctuary.     Cf.  p.  38  above. 
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Nn^JK  is  lacking  in  B  and  most  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
as  in  the  parallel  text  of  i  Chron.  11,  9;  while  in  i  Kings  19,  10, 
and  again  in  the  identical  verse  14,  ''nha  is  not  in  the  Septuagint. 
Finally,  the  line  Ps.  89,  9a  is  obviously  overweighted;  but,  admitting 
that  ^■^^^•  is  original,  the  psalm  itself  can  hardly  be  older  than  the 
scribal  interpolations  above-mentioned. 

The  manifestly  hybrid  forms,  nisnv  D^^^^«  mn-  of  Ps.  59,  6;  80, 
5  20;  84,  9,  where  a  supralinear  surrogate  for  nin"-  has  been  me- 
chanically dropped  into  the  line,  and  niNnv  D\n^N  of  Ps.  80,  8  15, 
where  the  same  surrogate  has  replaced  nin'',  need  not  detain  us. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  respectable  evidence  whatever  for 
the  historical  and  legitimate  existence  of  any  form  of  the  name  but 
nisnv  ninv  The  rest,  nixnvn  •'nba  nin*',  niKnv  \n^N  nin%  and  nin'' 
mxavn  —  which  latter  is  really  no  worse  than  the  other  two  —  are 
the  tardy  product  of  slovenly  scribes,  with  little  concern  for  the 
exact  purport  or  the  original  construction  of  the  historic  name. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  illegitimate  forms  were  de- 
liberately coined.  Rather  they  were  blundered  into.  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  use  of  nixn^f  \n^K 
as  an  oral  surrogate  of  niN3V  nin\  For  when  ""JIK  was  used  at  all 
in  this  connection  in  the  early  synagogue,  it  must  have  replaced  the 
entire  name,^  since  mxa^  ""JiN  was  not,  as  yet,  a  construable  expres- 
sion. This  substitutionary  ^■^^x  being  occasionally  written  into  the 
text,  resulted  in  the  conflate  form  niN3V  '•n^K  nin"',  pronounced 
nisnv  Nn^N  ■'jnN.  And  spontaneous  grammatical  adjustment  — 
which,  it  should  be  noted,  appears  only  in  cases  where  the  entire 
name  is  of  scribal  contribution  —  produced  in  turn  the  form  nin'» 
niNlvn  ^"I^K  ,^  for  which  nixnvn  nin''  ••JtK  of  Amos  9,  5  was  merely  a 
different  spelling.^    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very  existence 

1  As  jnxn  necessarily  did  in  Isa.  i,  24;  3,  i;  10,  16  (cf.  G);  10,  33;  19,  4  (cf.  G). 
So  the  ''jnN  of  niN3V  nin^  ■'JIN  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ps.  69,  7  is  doubtless  to 
be  explained;  and  likewise  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  niN3^*  (the  surviving  nin^ 
doing  duty  for  Adonai)  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  6,  17,  where  Theodotion  apparently 
still  fovmd  it,  though  Origen  did  not.  See  further  pages  31,  38,  147,  and  note  3  in 
the  chart  at  the  end  of  this  treatise.  ^  Amos  3,  13  (cf.  G);  6,  14;  Hosea  12,  6. 

3  So  the  Chronicler  reproduces  nin""  "'jnN  of  2  Sam.  7,  18  f  with  D''n:)N  nin% 
I  Chron.  17,  16  f.    Both  alike  were  pronounced  Adonai  Elohim. 
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of  the  text  last  quoted  proves  the  correctness  of  our  hypothesis. 
For  only  ''nba  can  have  been  uttered  before  the  determinate  mxnvn , 
But  if  \n^N  was  read  when  nin"*  was  written,  we  need  look  no  further 
for  the  origin  of  niN2V  'nha  nin\ 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  the  Greek  renderings.  In  the 
great  majority  of  instances  where  the  Hebrew  of  Jeremiah  has  nin"' 
niK3V,  the  Septuagint  has  only  /cuptos.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  nixn^  was  lacking  in  the  translator's  Hebrew  manu- 
script. On  the  contrary,  we  may  be  certain  that  Kvpios,  hke  Adonai, 
was  employed  to  represent  the  composite  niN3V  nin''  as  well  as  the 
simple  nin\  Compare  in  this  respect  the  Septuagint  of  i  Sam.  4,  4, 
where  the  presence  of  nixiv  in  the  Hebrew  text  at  all  times  does  not 
admit  of  question.  Moreover,  the  insistent  use  of  the  name  nin^ 
nixnv  in  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  can  be  explained  only  as 
dehberate  imitation  of  the  two  great  pre-exilic  prophets,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
too,  the  Septuagint  translator  rendered  the  combined  niK3V  nin*'  by 
KvpLos  alone;  and  that  aafiaud,  which  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
follows  it  in  the  present  text,  has  been  methodically  introduced  from 
the  Hebrew  at  some  later  time.  The  same  will  be  true  in  i  Samuel. 
Kupie  eXcoe  aa^acod  of  i  Sam.  i,  11  is  illuminating;  and  well-nigh  con- 
clusive as  to  the  secondary  character  of  aa^aoid  wherever  it  occurs 
in  the  Septuagint.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  except  when  they 
made  Adonai  do  duty  for  the  entire  name,  the  Palestinian  Jews 
employed  EloM  Sehaoth  as  the  oral  surrogate  of  nixnv  ninv  And 
Kvpie  eXcoe  aa^acod  is  manifestly  not  a  Septuagint  rendering  of 
nixnv  Tiha  nin"'  (which  never  stood  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  i  Sam. 
I,  II,  and  would  not  have  been  so  rendered  into  Greek  if  it  had 
stood  there),  but  a  conflate  text,  containing  the  original  Septuagint 
rendering  of  the  composite  name,  namely  Kvpie,  and  a  distinctive 
Hebrew  Qre  of  the  same  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  at  a  later 
time.  Another  suggestive  passage  is  Isa.  44,  6,  where  the  same 
Qre,  this  time  rendered  deos  aa^acod,  has  been  inserted  by  a  later 
hand,  obviously  because  the  original  Septuagint  had  not  even  Kvpios 
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at  this  point;  that  is,  it  still  lacked  the  interpolated  nisnv  nin''  of 
the  Masoretic  text. 

For  the  rest,  it  seems  certain  that  Kupios  xaj'To/cpdrcop  of  the 
Minor  Prophets  —  and  some  passages  in  the  present  text  of  Jere- 
miah, 2  Samuel,  and  i  Kings  —  is  a  genuine  Septuagint  rendering. 
But  (Kuptos)  tG)v  bvvayieoiv,  to  judge  from  the  available  evidence, 
originated  with  Theodotion,  and  later  found  its  way  into  a  few 
passages  of  the  Septuagint  which  had  retained  the  simple  Kvpios. 
Aquila,  we  may  be  sure,  rendered  the  name  uniformly  by  /cupios 
(TTpaTLcav.  Symmachus  apparently  followed  Theodotion.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  Greek  renderings  of  niNnv  nin*'  will  bear  more 
systematic  investigation  along  the  line  I  have  indicated. 


EXCURSUS  II 

ON  A  TROUBLESOME  PASSAGE  IN  THE  ELEPHANTINE 
TEMPLE  PAPYRUS  ^ 

Owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  the  papjnrus  or  the  presence  of 
words  unfamiliar  to  modern  scholars,  the  Aramaic  manuscripts  dis- 
covered at  Elphantine  contain  not  a  few  passages  which  are  difficult 
of  interpretation  and  some  that  will  always  remain  obscure.  But 
there  is  one  passage  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  efforts  to  extract 
from  it  a  satisfactory  meaning,  although  it  occurs  in  the  text  which 
has  conunanded  the  most  widespread  interest  and  the  most  careful 
study,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  been  preserved  in 
perfect  condition  and  contains  not  a  single  word  which  is  incom- 
prehensible to  Aramaic  scholars.  I  refer  to  lines  i6  and  17  of  the 
letter  to  Bagoas,  Sachau  Papyrus  i,  a  fragmentary  duplicate  of 
which  is  contained  in  Papyrus  2,  lines  15  f. 

Lines  i  to  3  of  this  document,  it  will  be  recalled,  consist  of  the 
usual  superscription  and  conventional  greetings.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  straightforward  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
of  Yahwe  at  Elephantine  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  in  alliance  with 
certain  Persian  officers,  three  years  before  the  date  of  writing 
(Hnes  4  to  12).  Lines  13  and  14  add  a  retrospective  statement,  to 
the  effect  that  the  temple  destroyed  was  in  existence  before  the 
Persian  conquest,  and  was  especially  spared  by  Cambyses  when  all 
the  Eg3^tian  sanctuaries  were  overthrown.  The  next  hne,  15,  turns 
to  the  events  following  the  outrage  upon  the  temple,  describing  the 
distress  of  the  Jewish  colony;  their  mourning,  fasting,  and  prayer; 
and  their  strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  redress  and 
permission  to  rebuild  the  temple.     This  section  continues  to  the 

1  Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  New  York, 
December  27,  1915. 
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middle  of  line  22,  where  the  document  passes  on,  naturally  and 
logically,  to  the  final  paragraph,  imploring  the  aid  of  Bagoas  and 
promising  such  rewards  as  the  petitioners  are  able  to  bestow. 

Now  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  section  describing  the  distress  of  the 
petitioners  and  their  efforts  to  secure  relief  (lines  15  to  22),  after  the 
account  of  the  outrage,  and  before  the  statement  of  the  present 
appeal,  that  the  troublesome  passage  occurs.  To  give  the  connec- 
tion, I  quote  the  preceding  line  15,  about  the  interpretation  of  which 
there  is  no  difficulty:  \')n  ]^2b  ]pp^  pjni  ptJ'j  Dj;  njnjK  nny  njD  na^ 
i<''DK'  K"i»  )n^b  r^Di  pcvi.  And  at  the  time  this  happened,  we  together 
with  our  wives  and  our  children  wore  sackcloth  and  fasted  and  prayed 
to  Yahu  the  Lord  of  Heaven  .  .  .  The  text  of  the  papyrus  then 
proceeds : 

n3N  r\^\>  n  pMJ  ^di  ^niSji  }d  xba  ipsjn  N^nb  it  jj-in^n  pinn  n  (16) 
.Dina  ptm  i^'-tsp  h^  it  ntijn^  LJ'^Na  lya  n  (17)  pi3J  h'ys 

In  his  first  edition  of  this  text  Sachau  rendered  lines  15-17  as 
follows:  (15)  Und  nachdem  sie  also  gelan  halten  [reading  erroneously 
nay],  trugen  wir  samt  unsern  Frauen  und  Kindern  Trauerkleider , 
fasteten  und  beteten  zu  Jdhu,  dem  Herrn  des  Himmels,  (16)  der  uns 
(alsdann  ?  spater  ?)  Kenntnis  gegehen  hat  von  jenem  Waidrang 
N"'3b  (?).  Sie  haben  (man  hat)  die  Fusskette  von  seinen  Fussen 
entfernt,  und  alle  Schdtze,  die  er  erworben  hatte,  sind  zu  Grunde  gegan- 
gen.  Und  alle  Menschen  (17)  welche  jenem  Tempel  Boses  gewUnscht 
hatten,  alle  sind  getdtet,  und  wir  haben  es  zu  unserer  Genugtuung  mit 
angesehen}  He  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  serious 
omission  after  line  15  in  our  papyrus;  for  fines  16  f,  which  tell  of  a 
judicial  punishment,  should  have  been  preceded  by  at  least  some 
such  statement  as  "  and  Yahu  sent  defiverance,  and  we  gave  him 
thanks  "  —  that  he  had,  etc.  (line  16).  And  in  any  case,  the  vindi- 
cation seemed  of  strangely  Httle  consequence,  in  view  of  the  severe' 
punishment  visited  upon  the  culprits;  since  the  temple  remained 
in  ruins. 2 

The  objections  to  this  faltering  interpretation  were  pointed  out 
more  strongly  and  convincingly  by  Sachau  himself  in  his  second 

^  Drei  aramaische  Papyrus  Urkunden  aus  Elephantine,  1908,  p.  10. 
2  Ibid.,  pp.  31  f. 
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publication,  where  he  discarded  entirely  the  view  that  the  passage 
describes  an  actual  occurrence.  "  Eine  solche  Darstellung,"  he  there 
asserts,  "  ist  absolut  zusammenhangslos."  Between  the  words 
S"'OB'  N"io  at  the  end  of  line  15  and  pinn  •'t  at  the  beginning  of  Hne 
16,  we  should  have  been  told  how  the  sudden  change  in  the  situation 
had  been  brought  about;  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  crushing  a 
punishment  fell  upon  the  conspirators,  concerning  whose  unchecked 
misdeeds  the  letter  has  been  complaining  up  to  this  very  point. 
The  transition  would  be  of  unexampled  abruptness;  and  would, 
moreover,  involve  a  distinct  change  of  style  from  the  otherwise 
calm  and  orderly  progress  of  the  whole  composition.  Then  too,  as 
the  rest  of  the  document  clearly  shows,  this  supposed  punishment 
was  quite  useless,  bringing  no  relief  whatever  to  the  afflicted  Jews. 
As  a  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  he  had  thought  the  trouble- 
some passage  might  be  construed  as  a  quotation  from  some  other 
letter  or  from  some  hterary  text  familiar  to  both  the  writers  and 
Bagoas.  But  a  little  reflection  compelled  him  to  abandon  that  tack. 
Only  one  possibility  remained:  to  interpret  the  passage  as  setting 
forth  the  content  of  an  oracle.^  He  accordingly  adopted  the  follow- . 
ing  translation:  (15)  Nachdem  man  also  verfahren  hatte  [still  reading 
inay],  trugen  wir  samt  unseren  Frauen  und  unseren  Kindern  Trauer- 
kleider,  fasteten  und  heteten  zu  Jaho,  dem  Herrn  des  Himmels,  (16) 
welcher  uns  mit  Bezug  auf  den  genannten  hiindischen  {?)  Waidereng 
kund  tat  (was  folgt) :  "  Man  wird  die  Kette  von  seinen  Fiissen  ent- 
fernt  haben,  und  man  wird  alle  Schdtze,  die  er  erworben,  vernichtel 
haben,  und  alle  Manner,  (17)  welche  versuchl  haben  werden,  dem  ge- 
nannten Tempel  Boses  anziitun,  werden  insgesaml  getdtet  worden  sein, 
und  wir  werden  auf  ihren  Untergang  herabgeschaut  haben."  ^ 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  all  Sachau  has  said  about  the  lack  of 
proper  transition  and  setting  for  the  passage  if  interpreted  as  his- 
tory, holds  in  equal  measure  when  it  is  interpreted  as  prophecy. 
The  matter-of-fact  recital  of  line  15  is  calmly  continued  after  line  17, 
without  the  slightest  hint  that  the  history  has  been  interrupted  to 

1  Aramdische  Papyrus  und  Ostraka  aus  einer  jiidischen  MilUar-Kolonie  zu  Elephan- 
tine, 191 1,  p.  16.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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cast  a  glance  into  the  future  and  rehearse  the  content  of  an  oracle 
regarding  it.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  agency  through  which 
the  oracle  was  secured,  to  say  nothing  of  any  move  on  the  part  of 
the  colony  to  obtain  it.  Furthermore,  an  oracle  promising  vengeance 
and  deliverance  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  at  this  point  in  the 
letter.  Far  from  heightening  the  impression  of  distress  which  the 
petitioners  aim  to  produce,  it  would  seriously  counteract  that  im- 
pression. If  it  were  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  Bagoas,  it 
should  have  been  inserted  after  the  story  was  finished,  in  connection 
with  the  appeal  beginning  in  Hne  22.  With  such  assurance  of  divine 
aid,  moreover,  the  colonists  might  be  expected  to  await  patiently 
the  day  of  their  vindication,  without  hastening  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  High  Priest  or  of  Bagoas. 

The  desperate  interpretation  of  Sachau's  definitive  edition  has 
been  quite  summarily  and  unanimously  rejected  by  other  scholars, 
who  cling  to  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  our  passage  describe  a 
past  event.  So  Noldeke  asks,  "  Warum  sollen  sie  nicht  geschehenes 
aussagen  ?  "  and  rejects  unhesitatingly  the  hypothesis  of  an  oracle.^ 
Lidzbarski  renders,  Der  Herr  des  Himmels  gewdhrte  uns  ein  Schau- 
spiel  der  Lust  anjenem  Widarnag,  die  Hunde  zerrten  ihm  die  Fesseln 
von  den  FUssen,  und  alle  Giiter,  die  er  erworben  hatte,  gingen  verloren. 
He  thinks  Widarnag  was  executed,  his  body  remained  exposed,  and 
dogs  tore  off  the  chains  wherewith  he  had  been  bound.^  Similarly 
Eduard  Meyer:  Die  Hunde  haben  die  Fesseln  von  seinen  FUssen  geris- 
sen  [on  the  corpse  of  Widarnag,  which  had  been  thrown  to  them], 
und  alle  Schdtze,  die  er  erworben  hatte,  sind  zugrunde  gegangen,  und 
alle  Leute,  die  jenem  Tempel  Bdses  gewiinscht  halten,  sind  gelotet 
warden,  und  wir  haben  unsere  Lust  an  ihnen  geschaut.  Meyer  adds 
confidently,  "  An  ein  Orakel,  wie  Sachau  vermutet,  ist  gewiss  nicht 
zu  denken."  ^  Lagrange  stands  by  his  own  variation  of  the  histori- 
cal interpretation:  Widarnag  was  presumably  buried  alive,  head 
downward,  and  the  dogs  allowed  to  gnaw  at  his  protruding  feet. 

^  Liierarisches  Zentralblatt,  191 1,  col.  1505. 

*  Ephemeris,  III,  1912,  p.  240  (=  Deutsche  Literaiurzeiiung,  1911,  col,  2967). 

'  Der  Papyrusfund  von  Elephantine,  191 2,  p.  83. 
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He  realizes  that  dogs  are  not  accustomed  to  bite  through  iron,  and 
so  renders  i622  muscle  instead  of  chain;  for  which  he  confesses  he 
has  no  warrant  except  that  a  wholly  different  word  was  used  in 
Assyria  to  designate  both  ligaLure  and  tendon}  That  the  passage  is 
historical  is  maintained  also  in  the  most  recent  discussion  of  the 
subject,  by  Van  Hoonacker,  who  translates:  Nous  avons  jeHne  et 
addresse  nos  prieres  a  Jaho,  le  dieu  du  del,  qui  nous  a  donnS  en 
spectacle  ce  Widarnag.  Les  chiens  ont  arrache  les  cordons  de  ses  pieds 
et  tous  les  hommes  qui  avail  trame  du  mal  contre  ce  temple,  tous  ont 
ite  tues  et  nous  les  avons  eus  en  spectacle.  Van  Hoonacker  recognizes 
that  no  regularly  constituted  tribunal  would  have  put  to  death  a 
multitude  of  persons  for  merely  "  wishing  evil  to  the  temple  ";  he 
concludes  that  a  Judeo-Aramaean  mob  massacred  all  such  persons 
before  Arsames  could  return  to  Egjrpt  and  restore  peace  in  his 
turbulent  satrapy.^ 

In  spite  of  this  consensus  of  learned  opinion,  Sachau's  objections 
to  the  historical  interpretation  are  well-founded;  nor  have  they 
been  disposed  of  by  his  opponents.  The  view  that  the  letter  re- 
counts the  substance  of  an  oracle  is  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  not 
intrinsically  absurd,  as  Eduard  Meyer  implies;  whereas  the  inter- 
pretation to  which  the  latter  adheres  is  really  absurd,  A  satrap 
who  had  slain  scores  of  persons  for  merely  "wishing  harm  to  the 
temple  of  Yahu,"  and  had  thrown  the  body  of  a  Persian  command- 
ant to  the  dogs  for  carrying  out  their  evil  designs,  certainly  required 
no  pressure  from  Palestine  to  induce  him  to  permit  the  restoration 
of  the  violated  sanctuary.  The  cruel  punishment  assumed  might 
conceivably  have  been  inflicted  upon  anybody  in  those  days;  but 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  overtaken  Widarnag  and  his 
accomplices  and  yet  have  left  room  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 

1  Revue  Bibligue,  V,  igo8,  pp.  326,  335,  342;  IX,  1912,  p.  129. 

^  Une  communaute  Judeo-Arameenne  d  Elephantine,  1915,  pp.  42,  45  f.  Since  the 
desire  of  their  hearts  could  only  be  suspected,  the  victims  must  have  been  numerous. 
Compare  further:  Peters,  Die  jiidische  Gemeinde  von  Elephantine  und  ihr  Tempel,  1910, 
p.  55;  Staerk,  Alte  und  neue  aramdische  Texte,  1912,  pp.  26  f;  Steuemagel,  Zeitschrift 
des  Deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins,  XXXV,  191 2,  p.  89;  S.  A.  Cook,  American  Journal 
of  Theology,  XIX,  1915,  p.  361. 
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the  Judean  colony,  or  that  the  story  of  so  overwhehning  a  revenge 
should  have  been  recited  by  the  petitioners  in  quite  so  casual  a 
manner.  The  fact  is,  that  Sachau's  revised  rendering,  although 
actually  incorrect,  is  nevertheless  on  the  right  scent  grammatically. 
The  verbs  pinn,  ipsjn,  innN,  i^'np,  prn  are  not  historical  perfects, 
but  perfects  of  imprecation} 

Both  Sachau  and  his  critics  have  made  the  mistake  of  construing 
p!5VD  at  the  end  of  line  15  absolutely,  in  the  sense  of  offering  prayer, 
instead  of  in  the  sense  of  beseeching,  which  the  context  actually 
demands.  For  that  matter,  even  in  Hne  26  of  this  papyrus  ni?^  is 
employed  only  as  in  Ezra  6,  10,  not  as  in  Dan.  6,  11.  Prayer  as  a 
formal  and  independent  religious  exercise  must  not  be  credited  to 
the  Judeans  of  Elephantine;  who,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind,  were  not  Jews  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Note 
the  absence  of  p^VD  after  the  words  pD''Vi  ]'^2h  IppB*  in  Hne  20.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  n  at  the  beginning  of  line  16  be  rend- 
ered as  a  relative  pronoun  without  considerable  straining  of  syn- 
tactical usage.  It  of  course  does  not  introduce  an  attributive  clause 
identifying  or  describing  Yahu:  we  prayed  to  (that  same)  Yahu 
who,  or  we  prayed  to  Yahu,  who  is  the  one  that;  nor  does  it  point 
forward  to  a  following  predicate:  who  showed  us  .  .  .  he  did  so 
and  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  interpretations  construe 
the  word  as  a  loosely  annexed  relative,  introducing  a  new  sentence, 
much  as  if  it  were  the  Greek  6s  or  6s  Kai  of  a  Pauline  epistle.  But 
the  papyrus  would  certainly  have  employed  in  or  the  simple  verb 
with  1  for  that  purpose.  "'T  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  construed 
as  a  conjunction,  introducing  the  object  of  p^^'D  .^ 

Our  passage  should  accordingly  be  rendered:  (15)  And  at  the 
time  this  happened,  we  together  with  our  wives  and  our  children  wore 
sackcloth  and  fasted  and  prayed  to  Yahu  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  (16)  that 

^  Cf.  Wright-DeGoeje,  Arabic  Grammar,  II,  §1,  (f);  Caspari-Miiller,  Arabische 
Grammalik,  §  367,  6;  Noldeke,  Syrische  Grammatik,  §  260. 

2  Cf.  Sachau  Papyrus  56,  col.  2,  line  8;  Dan.  2,  16;  Noldeke  §  358  A.  In  Dan. 
6,  II  f  N?SD  and  nj?3  are  used  as  synonyms. 
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he  show  us  that  cur  Widarnag  with  his  anklets  wrenched  from  his  feet 
(despoiled  of  his  rank.)  and  bereft  of  all  his  possessions,  and  that  all 
the  men  (17)  who  sought  evil  against  that  temple  he  slain  and  we  he 
privileged  to  look  upon  their  dead  hodies.  The  imprecatory  psalms 
had  ancient  models. 

A  few  additional  notes  are  called  for. 

Line  15.  T'ny.  Sachau,  in  both  his  editions,  and  Ungnad  {Ara- 
mdische  Papyrus  aus  Elephantine,  191 1,  pp.  3,  7)  read  n3j;  in 
Papyrus  i,  and  contrast  the  reading  with  T'ly  of  Papyrus  2,  line 
14.  But  Papyrus  i  also  exhibits  T'2j;  quite  distinctly,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Lagrange. 

"in\  On  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  word,  see  the  writer's 
remarks,  Journal  of  Bihlical  Literature,  XXXI,  1912,  p.  22.^  Van 
Hoonacker,  /.  c,  pp.  67  ff,  argues  at  great  length  that  Yaho  (as  he 
and  others  persist  in  pronouncing  in'"  of  the  papyri)  was  the  actual 
and  original  name  of  the  divinity;  and  that  Yahweh  (=  nin""  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mesha  Stone)  was  a  secondary  and 
purely  artificial  form,  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  dogmatic 
theory  of  Ex.  3,  14,  and  employed  only  for  literary  purposes.  The 
discussion  betrays  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  ancient  data,  with 
the  modern  literature  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  first  principles 
of  phonetics.  We  may  therefore  content  ourselves  with  enquiring 
whether  the  Hebrew  verb  ri^mp)  is  likewise  a  "  purely  artificial 
form"  of  ^nr]p];  whether  the  Masoretic  tradition  is  wrong  in 
accenting  the  latter  on  the  penult;  and  what  dogmatic  theory  was 
operative  in  the  "  development  "  in  the  case  of  this  word.  For 
the  rest,  Ex.  3,  14  has  no  theory  of  the  divine  name  except  that  in 
its  exact  form  it  must  not  be  pronounced ;   see  Journal  of  Bihlical 

1  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  culpable  misstatement  in  the  article  above 
referred  to.  In  the  note  on  the  phrase  pHN  ?]}  of  Sachau  Papyrus  11,  line  4,  I  wrote, 
"  We  have  here  the  phrase  which  has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  the 
commentators  on  the  Aramaic  text  of  Dan.  4,  5."  The  word  ^"inN  in  the  latter  passage 
had,  however,  been  correctly  interpreted  by  Torrey,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Aramaic 
Part  of  Daniel,"  Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  X-Y, 
1909,  p.  267. 
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Literature,  XXIV,  1905,  pp.  140  ff.  And  as  for  the  noisy  testimony 
of  Assyriology,  it  is  worth  as  much,  when  the  question  is  one  of 
exact  vocalization  rather  than  of  general  identity,  as  is  that  of 
mediaeval  Latin  on  the  Arabic  name  Ihn  Rushd. 

Line  16.  JJin^n  pnn.  •'inn  is  not  to  tell,  but  to  show  =  Hebrew 
HNin.  In  Dan.  2,  6  9,  "'inn  is  used,  as  here,  with  the  accusative 
sufi&x  of  the  person  to  whom  the  object  is  exhibited.  So  also  fre- 
quently in  the  Talmud.^  The  construction  and  idiomatic  value  of 
the  expression  a  ■'inn  is  the  same  as  that  of  Hebrew  a  nxin  in 
niB'a  '•JN")"'  D'n^K,  God  will  let  me  exult  (literally  gloat)  over  mine 
enemies,  Ps.  59,  11;  ••KJtJ'  ^22  '•JNnn,  he  (Chemosh)  caused  me  to  exult 
over  all  mine  enemies,  Mesha  Stone,  line  4.  In  Ps.  79,  10  we  have 
the  same  idea  differently  phrased:  yt2V  ni  nDpj  •\yy]}'p  D'MI  ynv 
■jist^'n ,  Let  the  avenging  of  the  spilt  \blood  of  thy  servants  be  made 
manifest  upon  the  heathen  before  our  eyes, 

N"'3^3 .  We  must  read  i^l^h^ ,  a  person  of  canine  extraction,  not 
N*5i53,  the  dogs.  That  the  word  is  an  adjective  in  apposition  to 
JJiT'T ,  and  not  a  plural  substantive,  subject  of  ipBJn ,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  presence  of  IT;  which  can  hardly  attach  to  the 
proper  name,  and  must  therefore  attach  to  this  epithet.  And  it  is 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  parallel  use  of  N^n^  (passive 
participle,  emphatic  of  xn^,  annihilated,  accursed)  in  Papjnrus  i, 
line  7:  HT^  IT  JJiT""!;  the  construction  of  which  does  not  admit  of 
question,  if  only  because  the  phrase  appears  in  the  form  JJinn 
"IT  UTih  in  Papyrus  3,  line  6.  a^nh^  is  the  regular  Aramaic  form  for 
an  adjectival  derivative,  and  supplies  exactly  what  is  required  after 
■jT  JJiT'i .  The  only  question  is  as  to  its  precise  connotation.  Those 
who  construe  the  word  as  an  adjective  take  it  to  mean  dog-like, 
canine,  "  hiindisch"  (Sachau),  equivalent  to  "contemptible  dog." 
To  this  Lidzbarski,  who  interprets  the  word  as  a  substantive  subject 
of  "ipDjn,  repHes  by  asking  whether  one  can  imagine  a  modern 
Arab  calling  an  offensive  person  kalbi?    He  means,  of  course,  that 

^  Epstein,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  XXXII,  191 2,  p.  128. 
*  Ephemeris,  III,  191 2,  p.  240,  note  2. 
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the  Arab  would  say  kalh,  and  be  done  with  it.  But  that  depends. 
The  Arab  would  hardly  use  the  epithet  kalh  in  such  a  context  as 
this.  He  uses  kalh  as  a  term  of  contempt  —  of  an  ahen  or  infidel, 
for  example.^  But  when  in  his  impotent  rage  he  wishes  to  level 
against  a  highly-placed  malefactor,  a  governor  or  other  official  — 
behind  his  back,  of  course  —  an  epithet  indicative  of  irremediable 
moral  depravity,  he  employs,  not  kalh,  but  ihn  el  kalb.^  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  terms  is  a  very  real  one,  and  familiar  to 
every  Arabic-speaking  person.  It  happens  that  in  the  English  of 
vulgar  vituperation  the  same  distinction  obtains.  A  "  dog  "  is  a 
contemptible  person.  But  when  it  is  desired  to  impute  utter  and 
incurable  depravity,  with  a  suggestion  of  congenital  distemper,  the 
enemy's  canine  ancestry  is  followed  up  one  generation.  Now  the 
exact  Aramaic  equivalent  of  Arabic  ihn  el  kalh  is  N"'n^3.  Nor  is 
there  any  other.  The  Aramaic  xn^n  "i3 ,  it  need  hardly  be  observed, 
is  not  available  for  this  purpose;  since  sn^D  12  would  merely  be 
Aramaic  for  a  dog  (as  such),  just  as  nb'JK  "la  is  Aramaic  for  a  man 
(as  such).  The  word  "  cur  "  which  I  have  employed  in  the  trans- 
lation does  not  represent  the  original  exactly. 

N^23 ,  hterally  the  hand.  The  reading  "'ni^SD ,  his  hands,  of  Papyrus 
2  is  perhaps  preferable,  but  not  strictly  necessary.  The  reference  is 
not  to  fetters  used  for  constraint,  but  to  ornamental  anklets  con- 
nected by  a  danghng  chain,  and  indicative  of  exalted  rank.^  In 
Syriac  the  same  word  is  used  of  "  annuli  seu  ornamenta  crurum," 
the  Arabic  khaldkhil  (Brun,  Dictionarium  Syriaco-Latinum) .  The 
Mishna,  Sahhalh  vi.  4,  mentions  D"'^n3  among  the  accoutrements 
which  may  not  be  worn  abroad  on  the  Sabbath;  and  the  Gemara 
on  the  passage  {h.  Sahhath  63b)  defines  wh'2'2  as  anklets  joined 
together  hy  means  of  a  chain  {rhvhv:)')  .■*  The  matter  is  made  perfectly 
plain  by  a  story  which  the  Gemara  goes  on  to  relate,  of  a  Jewish 

1  Cf.  I  Sam.  17,  43;  2  Sam.  3,  8. 
^  Cf.  the  use  of  Hebrew  hv?'^  p  in  i  Sam.  25,  17. 

^  Cf.  W.  Max  Miiller,  "  Die  Fussspange  als  Adelszeichen  bei  den  Semiten,"  Orien- 
talistische  Liieraturzeitung,  XII,  1909,  col.  381  f. 
*  Cf.  Epstein,  /.  c,  p.  128. 
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family  in  Jerusalem,  the  members  of  which  habitually  took  such 
long  strides  in  walking  that  the  girls  ran  the  risk  of  spoiHng  their 
virginity.  To  guard  against  this,  they  were  made  to  wear  anklets 
(d'^33)  fastened  together  with  a  chain.^ 

Line  17.    ^3.     Papyrus  2  more  correctly,  N^3. 

Dinn  ptm,  and  that  we  look  upon  Ihent;  the  active  form  corre- 
spondmg  to  the  causative  Jjm^n  pinn ;  cf .  nnna)  nn  xini  ,  but  I  exulted 
over  him  and  over  his  house,  Mesha  Stone,  line  7. 

1  Krauss,  Talmudische  Archaologie,  I,  pp.  205,  665,  misinterprets  this  statement. 
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